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I UR I HER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
EGYPT PART 7 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

TD 1008/6 No. 1 

REPORTED AGREEMENT, SIGNED ON JANUARY 10, BY UMMA AND 
N.U.P, REPRESENTATIVES AND BY THE TREASURER AND A 
LEADING MEMBER OF S,R,P. 

Sir R. Howe to Mr, Eden, <Received January If) 


(No. 25. Confidential) Khartoum. 
(Telegraphic! January //, 1953, 

Major Salim and Egyptian delegate to 
the South returned to Khartoum on 
6th January. During the 7th. 8lh, 9th and 
10th January they were in consultation 
with representatives of Umma, N.U.P. and 
S.R.P, 

2. It is reported that an Agreement was 
signed on the afternoon of 10th January by 
i mma and N.U.P. representatives and by 
the treasurer and a leading member of 
S.R.P. The Secretary-General* Ibrahim 
Bedri, and two leading members of parties 
representing country areas, who happened 
to he in Khartoum* did not sign, nor did 
they attend the meeting. Representatives 
of parlies outside Khartoum were not con¬ 
sulted. It is understood Sayed Ali Mirgbani 
hiring that Umma had signed, instructed 
S.R.P, and N.U.P. to do likewise. 

3, It is believed that the agreement 
accepts Egyptian note to Her Majesty's 
Government of 2nd November, with the 
following additional points: 


*i\ Governor-General s special responsi¬ 
bilities for the South yre amended 
to give him special responsibilities 
over the whole of the Sudan to 
oppose legislation which he considers 
may he contrary to the interests of 
any particular area, with no specific 
mention of the South. If such action 
by the Governor-General is sup¬ 
ported by both Co-Domini within 
thirty days, it shall stand, otherwise 
not, 

tii! Complete Sudanisation of the 
Administration and police within 
three years. in case sufficient 
Sudanese are not available to fill all 
posts, non-British non-Eygpt ians will 
be enlisted, 

4. Agreement apparently contains a 
clause, that should Her Majesty s Govern* 
ment refuse to accept* al 1 parties will unite 
to boycott, 

The Agreement is being published in 
this morning's press, and a copy will be sent 
you when obtained. 


JE 1193/7 


No, 2 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND MR, 
BYROADE, LEADER OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION AT 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TALKS ON EGYPT 


Supply of Arms by (he United Stalls to Egypt 

Mr. Eden to Sir R. M a ki ns (Washington) 


(No, 61. Secret! Foreign Office, 

Sir. 15th January. 1953. 

After a luncheon which r gave on 9th 
January to the United States representatives 
47017 


at the recent Anglo-American talks on 
Bgypt, I discussed with Mr. Byrottde, the 
leader of the United Slates Delegation, the 
question of the supply of arms by the United 

B 
























2 


Slates to Egypt before the start of negotia¬ 
tions. 1 pointed out that, in our view, this 
would: — 

make an unfortunate impression on 
public opinion here, particularly in 
view of recent provocative statements 
by Egyptian political leaders; 

(/>) make it more difficult for us to dis¬ 
suade the other North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation Powers from 
supplying arms to Egypt ; 
ic\ creme difficulties with Israel, and 
I*/) fail to make the Egyptian Government 
any more ready to reach a reasonable 
defence agreement w r ilh us. 

2. Mr, Byroads pointed out that General 
Neguib's Government had asked the United 
States Government some time ago for arms, 
and had given some reasonable assurances 
about their desire to co-operate with the 
Western Powers in defence. He agreed to 
my urgent plea that if immediate assistance 
were to be given to Egypt, financial assist¬ 
ance would be much more appropriate than 
military assistance, but added that as the 
United States Government found it impos- 
sible to give Egypt any substantial financial 
assistance at present they felt it incumbent 
cm them to give some immediate, though 
Limited, military assistance so that Genera! 
Neguib could show that co-operation with 
the Western Powers paid a dividend. 

1 After some discussion, I said that if, in 
spite of the view* winch I had explained to 
Mr. Byroade, the United States Government 
persisted in their offer of military equipment 
to the Egyptians before negotiations on 
defence started, I should at least hope that 
(his would be done on the following lines: — 

(1) The United States Government would 
tell the Egyptians that they were ready to 
make available to them S 5 million worth 


of arms, of which deliveries w ould be spread 
over two or three months, and after that 
would consider the possibility of supplying 
material to the value of a further $5 million. 

(2) In making this offer to the Egyptians, 
the United Slates Government would make 
it clear that: 

!£/} the offer of further material would be 
considered in relation to the forth¬ 
coming negotiations with the United 
Kingdom about the Canal Base, 
which was as important to the 
Americans as to the British; 

lb) the United States Government were 
most anxious that the Egyptians 
would reach a settlement with the 
United Kingdom about the Base; 

id Egypt should in general look towards 
her habitual source of supply (/.<?„ the 
United Kingdom} for arms. 

Oi The United States Government would, 
moreover, give the United Kingdom Gov¬ 
ernment the opportunity of examining any 
list of material which it was proposed to 
offer to the Egyptians before an offer was 
made, so as to ensure, as far as possible, 
that it did not include material which could 
be used against United Kingdom forces in 
guerilla warfare or which could belter be 
supplied by the United Kingdom. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Cairo. 
Copenhagen, Madrid, Ankara, Paris, 
Athens, The Hague, Stockholm, Lisbon, 
Brussels, Rome, Oslo, Damascus, Bagdad, 
Beirut, Jed da, Amman and Tel Aviv, to Her 
Majesty's Ministers at Berne, Helsinki and 
Luxembourg, to the United Kingdom High 
Commissioner in Germany, to the United 
Kingdom Permanent Representative on the 
North Atlantic Council and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office at Fayid. 

1 am. &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN, 


IE 1015 y 


No. 3 


LIST OF PERSONS ARRESTED FOLLOWING AN ATTEMPT TO 
OVERTHROW THE NEGUIB REGIME 

Sir JR. Stevenson to Mr, Eden. {Received January 16) 


I No 85, Confidential) Cairo, 

fTcIcgTaphiel January t6. 1953 . 

Following sent to War Office to-day by 
Military Attach^, Cairo. 


Following reported arrested yesterday for 
attempting to overthrow Neguib regime: — 

Fuad Serag El Dine. 

Rashed Mahannfi. 


- 


Prince Abbas Halim. 

Colonel Ahmed Talaat, former Com¬ 
mandant, Cairo City Police. 

Colonel Youssef Mansur Siddiq, 
formerly on High Military Com¬ 
mittee but removed recently. 


3 

Ibrahim TaJaui, former Ward Deputy. 

Sabri El Hakkim, a lawyer. 

Total number reported to be twenty-seven, 
including twenty-one officers of police and 
army. Unconfirmed report that LE.M. had 
promised support. Further details following. 


i£ 1051 fi 17 No. 4 

COMMENTS BY HER MAJESTY’S AMBASSADOR ON THE EGYPTIAN 
DRAFT OF THE SUDANISATION AGREEMENT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden . (Received January 29) 


fNo, 174. Confidential! Cairo, 
(Telegraphic! January 29„ 1953. 

My first comment after hasty stud) of 
the Egyptian draft of the agreement was 
that ii neglected the proposal which was 
regarded by Her Majesty's Government as 
crucial. viz r „ that it should be the Sudanese 
Cabinet and Parliament which should 
dictate the rate and extent of Sudanis at ion. 
The Egyptian proposal toft complete powers 
in this respect in the hands of the Sudanka- 
lion Committee, a body divorced from an> 
responsibility for administering the country. 

2, General Neguib replied that the 
Egyptian Government regarded it as 
absolutely vital that, when the Lime came 
for the Sudanese to exercise the right of self- 
determination, there should be no foreign 
influence which might be brought to bear 
on the electors of the Constituent Assembly, 
He stated that the conduct of certain 
British officials during the past few weeks 
did not inspire the Egyptian Government 
*iih any confidence that they would behave 
impartially and not use their influence to 
persuade electors to vote against union wiih 
Egypt, It was, therefore, of the highest 
importance to the Egyptians that it should 
be without question that self-determination 
was exercised in a free and neutral atmo¬ 
sphere. Only in such circumstances could 
l ] e justify to his people Ihe dropping of the 
Egyptian claim for sovereignty over the 
Sudan. 

3. I first attempted to persuade General 
Neguib that this was an issue which should 
Properly be Left until nearly the time of 
setf-delermmaiion when, for instance, a 
neutral international commission could be 
J fpointed to investigate the Egyptian fears 

ihe partiality of the Administration and 
jitake the necessary recommend a lions. The 
Egyptian Prime Minister was. however, 
■insistent linn the question must he settled 
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now. He said that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment were confident, from the information 
at their disposal, that complete Sudanisa- 
liofl was possible of accomplishment in less 
than a period of three years. It was in 
order to meet our objection that this was 
not so that they had proposed that neutral 
officials should take the places of the few 
British members of the Administration 
remaining, I said that in any case the 
appointment of neutral officials was quite 
unworkable and thai if British and 
Egyptian officials were to be moved from 
their posts ihen the only possible alternative: 
was that Sudanese should fill (hem. 

4. General Neguib went on to suggest 
that a plan for Sudani sal ion should be 
sketched out in the broadest terms between 
our two Governments, to act as a directive 
for the Sudanis lion Committee, He would 
not accept my contention that it was 
anomalous to make the Sudan Isa l ion Com¬ 
mittee not only responsible for creating a 
free and neutral atmosphere, but also the 
arbiter of whether such an atmosphere 
existed. 

5. I then said that it appeared to me that 
the question of Sudanisation should, like that 
of the South, be referred to the Sudanese 
Parliament. Having maintained that the 
Egyptian Governments proposals in regard 
to Sudanisation were in full accord with 
the wishes of the Sudanese parties, he 
.shouJd logically have no fear that they 
would be contradicted by Parliament, when 
it came into being. General Neguib said, 
however, that the Egyptian Government 
could not move from the position that there 
should be no British administrators in the 
Sudan at the lime of self-deier mi nation, and 
that even the possibility of this vital point 
being overset by Parliament was unaccept¬ 
able. This was in fact an issue on which the 
Egyptian Government was prepared to 
break off negotiations. 
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6. I informed General Neguib that I 
would refer his remarks to you. I enquired, 
however, whether in the hypothetical 
instance of Her Majesty's Government 
agreeing to the completion of Sudanisation 
before three years, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment would insist on the Sudanisation 
Committee remaining as an autonomous 
body or whether they would agree to the 
Sudanese Parliament and Cabinet then 
becoming the judge of what action should 


be taken, 1 said that it was quite unaccept¬ 
able to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
Committee should have the power to over¬ 
ride the Sudanese Cabinet and Parliament. 
In our view the [alter should prevail in the 
ease of a difference of opinion with the 
Sudanisation Committee. He indicated 
that in this event the Egyptian Government 
would probably agree to the Sudanisation 
Committee being made responsible to the 
Sudanese Government. 


je mum no. s 

UNITED KINGDOM DESIRE THAT THE SUDANESE POLITICAL 
PARTIES CLEARLY UNDERSTAND THE POINT AT ISSUE BETWEEN 
OURSELVES AND EGYPT ON THE SUBJECT OF SUBAN1SAI ION 

Air. Eden fv Sir R. Howe \ Khartoum) 


(No. 116. Confidential) Foreign Office. 
(Telegraphic) January 29, 1953, 

Reuters report that Egyptian note and 
Neguib s statement summarised itt Cairo 
telegram No. 172 have been given to leaders 
of Sudanese political parlies, and the gist ot 
the latter has already been published. 

2, Please therefore see Sudanese political 
leaders immediately and make it dear to 
them that the point at issue between 
ourselves and Egypt is whether the Sudan 
Parliament shall be able to pronounce upon 
the matters under discussion between us and 
Egypt. Our attitude is that it should be for 
the Sudan Parliament to decide in particular 
upon the question of safeguards for the 
south and whether Sudanisation should be 
completed within three years. The 
Egyptian text gives Egypt a veto upon the 
exercise of the Governor-General's special 
responsibilities (see Article b id 1 and il 
makes the end of (he transitional period 
subject to the completion of Sudanisation 
fsee Article 9!, It further omits the protocol 
providing for the discussion by the Sudanese 
Parliament of the principal provisions of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. Moreover 
General Neguib has made it clear that he 
will not submit the Sudanisation question to 
the Sudan Parliament (see paragraph 5 of 
Cairo telegram No. 1741. 


X The Sudanese are therefore deluding 
themselves if they think that their 
Parliament will be able to frustrate Egyptian 
plans isee paragraph 3 ic) of your telegram 
No. 59). If the Egyptian proposals are 
accepted, the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 
will not be within the competence of the 
Parliament to discuss and the Egyptians 
will be able to hold the Sudanese to all the 
objectionable features contained in their 
draft. Moreover the Sudanese Parliament 
will not be able even to amend the 
C onstitution itself under Article 101 unless 
Egypt agrees. Please do your utmost to 
ensure that the Sudanese understand these 
simple points. 

4, ] am considering urgently what reply 
E should make to I he Egyptian communica¬ 
tions. but it is necessary for this purpose 
that I should be informed without delay 
of the attitude of the Sudanese. Meanwhile 
in answer to press enquiries we shall be 
saying that the main point at issue is now 
whether the Sudanese Parliament shall be 
able to express a view on certain matters ol 
close concern to the Sudanese, particularly 
the safeguards for the south and the 
completion of Sudanisation, but we shall 
not reveal that you have been instructed to 
speak to the Sudanese leaders. 
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No. 6 

ITALO EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 


Sir V. 5 faifer to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 43. Confidential) Rome. 

Jlffo February, {953. 

With reference to my telegram No. 52 
ol 28th January, f have the honour to report 
that Lhe Italian Minister of Defence returned 
to Rome from Egypt on 8th February. 

2. On his arrival he made a statement to 
reporters at Ciampirjo airport, in which he 
dec In red that he had had long talks witli 
General Neguib and with the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, The Italian Government 
could not but appreciate the fact that 
General Neguib had wished to illustrate to 
Italy Egypt’s international position, frankly 
and in a friendly spirit. He, together with 
a number of high-ranking officers of the 
Defence Ministry, had visited Egyptian 
military schools and units of the Egyptian 
army. " Our judgment.” he said, “ on the 
possibility (hat the Egyptian armed forces 
wilt become an efficient element in the 
defence of the Middle East ts decisively 
positive." As regards Italo-Egyptian rela¬ 
tions. Signor Paceiardi said that it was the 
desire of both countries lo intensify the com¬ 
mercial and cultural lies between them, as 
well as agricultural and industrial collabora¬ 
tion. Egyptian missions would soon be sent 
to Italy. "‘The Egyptian Government 
believes that the presence of Italy in the 
Middle East is not only welcome but neces¬ 
sary' as an element of equilibrium. .... 

I understand that our visit to Egypt has had 
favourable repercussions throughout the 
Arab world.” 

3. On 9th February Signor Paceiardi 
reported cm his mission to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter* On 10th February the Director-General 
°( the Political Affairs Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs asked the Minis 
ter to call to give him an account of the 
feceni visit to Egypt of the Italian Minister 
of Defence. Signor Del Bat/o said that the 
Italian Ambassador in Loudon would be 
msirucied lo make a similar statement, but 
he was anxious to take the first opportunity 
to keep this embassy fully informed. 

4. In general. Signor Del Balzo said that 
Signor Paceiardi had formed the impression 
dial General Neguib was safe for another 
year. This view', which was shared by 
%nor o Sirocbd (the head of (he African 
Department, who accompanied the Minister) 
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(Received {4th February} 

had been derived from conversations not 
only with Egyptians, but with members of 
the Italian Colony, many of whom were in 
a position to be well informed. There was, 
however, always the risk of an attempt on 
General Neguib's life; his habit of going 
about without the usual guards undoubtedly 
increased his popularity, but equally un¬ 
doubtedly exposed him to severe risk. 
General Neguib appeared to have his 
Government well under control His wisest 
step had been to proceed slowly and care¬ 
fully with land reform* only expropriating— 
and thus antagonising—a comparatively 
small number of large proprietors. The 
Lelt wing, who naturally wished for greater 
and more rapid progress, were unlikely to 
upset his plans. 

5. Economically it was the considered 
opinion of the Italian community and of 
Signor Paceiardi that the situation could 
also be held for a year. If, however* Anglo- 
Egyplian relations had not by then been put 
on a satisfactory footing, the situation would 
become very serious. General Neguib Eiad 
assured Signor Paceiardi that iGwas his 
earnest wish to free Egypt from the dangers 
of a one-commodity economy. He had" in¬ 
vited the co-operation of Italian experts in 
promoting i ho growing of cereals as opposed 
to cotton crops. 

6. As regards military matters, Signor 
Del Bal/o said (hat he had received from 
Signor Paceiardi—and had much pleasure in 
conveying to the embassy- the most explicit 
assurance that the Egyptians had not asked 
for any armaments of any kind. As we 
knew', Signor Paceiardi had been carefully 
briefed against such an eventuality, but the 
subject had never arisen except in die fol¬ 
lowing context. General Neguib had told 
Signor Paceiardi that it was his intention to 
raise and equip as soon as Anglo-Egyptian 
differences had been set [fed, but not before 

one army corps, which was essential to 
the country’s defence. The money for this 
would have to come from the United States 
and the equipment could come from what* 
ever country chose to supply it. Later, 
when this army corps had been established, 
it was his hope to proceed to lhe formation 
of a Second army corps. At this point* but 
not before, the question of Egyptian par¬ 
ticipation in Middle East Defence would 

»* 
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arise. General Neguib himself was con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of Egypt, together 
with Italy and Greece, playing an active part 
in such a defensive system. There was a 
small bat vocal minority in the army which 
favoured a neutralist or “third Force' 
attitude, holding that the Arab world, led 
by Egypt, should adopt a position of 
benevoient neutrality towards the West, but 
nothing more. General Neguib had laid 
great stress to Signor Pacciardi on his deter¬ 
mination that the views of this minority 
should not prevail and had welcomed the 
teller's ^isit as an opportunity of showing 
Egypt's determination to orientate herself 
towards the West, Signor Paccterdi himself 
felt- and this view Signor Del Balzo said 
was shared by the Ministry of Foreign 
A fairs and he hoped by Her Majesty’s 
Government—that the visit had indeed been 
profitable in this respect. 

7. Sir George Young thanked Signor 
Del Bat/o for this communication which, 
he said, would no doubt be received by you 
with satisfaction. 


8. Alter leading Signor Del Balzo, Sir 
George Young met Dr, Jannelli, now Italian 
Ambassador to Cairo, who said that he was 
satisfied that Signor Pace sard is visit—about 
which he had originally had some anxiety - 
had turned out all for the best. Dr, Janndli 
reiterated that it would be the principal 
object of his mission to encourage General 
Neguib in every way to throw in his lot 
whole-heartedly with the West, and to 
refrain from any course which could be 
detrimental to the interest of Her Majesty’s 
Government, 

9. Later Sir George Young also met 
Count Zoppi, who spoke on much the same 
line. 1 *, adding (hut he was glad to see from 
telegrams from Cairo that the difference be¬ 
tween the British and Egyptian points of 
view now seemed to have decreased to a 
point where a settlement appeared in sight. 

10. J am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Cairo. 

I have, &c, 

V. A. L. MALLET. 


JE 10317/1 No, 7 

MEETINGS WITH FRENCH MINISTERS 

Meeting in the Foreign Office at 4 30 pm. on I3rh February, 1953 


Present; 


Mr, Eden. 

Lord Alexandcr. 

Sir W. Strang, 

Lord Reading. 

Mr. Nutting 
Sir 0, Harvey. 

Sir P, Dixon. 

Mr. F. K, Roberts. 
Sir J, Bowk or, 

Mr. R. H, Scott. 

Mr. R. H. Allen. 
Miss B. M E, Alison 


M. Bidault, 

M. MassigU. 

M Alphand, 

M. de Margerie. 

M, Charpcnticr. 

M. Seydoux. 

M. Roux, 

M. Laloy. 

M. Sauvagnargues. 
M. Burin de Rozier. 
M. BrouilleL 
M. Koenig. 

M. Lebcl. 


Egypt and the Sudan 

were consequently extremely anxious that 


The Secretary of Store, after recalling that 
our very difficult negotiations with the 
Egyptian Government about the Sudan had 
been concluded the previous day in an 
agreement with Egypt, mentioned that this 
agreement had been possible because 
General Ncguib had decided to forego the 
Egyptian claim to sovereignty over the 
Sudan. This decision had been one of 
great importance to the Sudanese, who 


ll ii agreement should be concluded embody¬ 
ing Egyptian recognition of their right to 
self-determination. We had therefore had 
to decide broadly whether to accept the 
present agreement, which was in fact better 
than that concluded between the Egyptian 
emissary in Khartoum and the Sudanese 
politicians, or to refuse it, in which case the 
Egyptians would have gone back to the 
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Sudanese with their previous offer and the 
Sudanese would probably have accepted it. 
The Sudanese for their part thought that 
they could arrange matters with the 
Egyptians to their own satisfaction. How¬ 
ever that might be. we had decided to make 
the best of the agreement which we had 
secured after such protracted negotiations, 

Jhe Secretary of State said that he did 
not know when it would be possible to 
open negotiations with Egy pt on the other 
outstanding matter, namely, defence. He 
thought that we should have to see whether 
the atmosphere improved. He thought 
that Neguib's remarks so far about the 
Sudan agreement were reasonable, and he 
would like now to be able to go on to the 
question of defence, but if the Egyptians 
re-started their campaign of abuse against 
us, it would be very difficult. 

On the whole, he thought that this regime 
in Egypt was a better one than any that had 
been Lhere before. He promised that the 
French should be kept informed of our 
progress, 

1/ Bidault thanked the Secretary of State 
for his explanations and recalled that there 
was in fact more than one Sudan. There 
was also a French Sudan, ft was important 


lor France that the French Government 
should be kept in touch with developments 
in tne Anglo-Egy ptian Sudan, since these 
must affect territories in the French Union, 
the rapid advance which was now taking 
place in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and in 
particular the move towards independence, 
must have repercussions in the French 
U nion. 

The Secretory of Suite agreed, but pointed 
out that the Anglo-Hgy ptian Sudan was in 
some respects a ease on its own. since it was 
a Condominium. Its problems differed 
therefore from those of a colonial territory, 

;Vf. Bidault, in answer to a question from 
the Secretary of State, confirmed that there 
was the closest liaison on an official level 
between the French Min is ter e d’Gutre Mcr 
and the Colonial Office, 

The Secretary of State then referred 
briefly to the Anglo-French approach in 
Washington to the Americans regarding the 
Sue/, Canal He thought this was a good 
example of co-operation, and hoped that 
the United States Government would be 
willing to discuss the position with us, 

.1/, Bidault confirmed that, according to 
his information, they would do so. 


Middle East Defence Organisation 


\i. Bidauft asked lor information about 
the present position on the organisation of 
defence in the Middle East. 

The Secretary of State said that everything 
depended on whether we could get any¬ 
where in our negotiations with the Egyp¬ 
tians. So far the Egyptian attitude had 
been ihai we must gel out of the Canal 
Zone before we could start talks about 
Middle East defence with Egypt. This was 
of course unsatisfactory. 

There followed a discussion on the nature 
of [he proposed Middle East Defence 
Organisation and the possibility of a liaison 
between it and N.A.T.O. The question of 
the site of the Headquarters was also raised. 
In the course of discussion the Minister of 


Defence informed the French Delegation 
that the decision to move our own Middle 
East Headquarters from the Canal Zone to 
Cyprus had already been taken in principle. 
We should, however, wish a base in the 
Canal Zone to be maintained. 

M. Bidault drew attention to the French 
view that the Standing Group must ulti¬ 
mately be responsible for strategic planning 
in the Middle East, and asked for our 
support. It was recalled that the Americans 
did not share the French view, but it was 
thought that the problem would be resolved 
in due course when a dearer picture could 
be obtained of the nature of the Middle 
East Defence Organisation. 
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THE LIBERATION FESTIVAL, JANUARY 23rd 2f>th, 1953 

Sir. R Stevenson to Mr, Eden. 


( No. 3k. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, February Ll 1953. 

I have the honour to furnish an account 
the Liberation Festival which as reported 
m my telegram No. 167 of the 27ih January, 
47017 


(Received February /hi 

was held here from January 23rd to 
January 26th, 

2. Though the main object of the festival 
was to celebrate the first six months of the 
army revolution of July 23rd, both the 
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anniversary of the engagement between 
British forces and the Buluk al Nizam at 
Ismtdiia in the Canal Zone on the 
25lh January and that of the Cairo riots on 
the 26th were included in the period of the 
celebrations. This inevitably caused some 
concern* particularly in foreign circles, who 
not only doubted the appropriateness of 
making the 25th and 26th January the 
occasion of public rejoicing but also feared 
that the festivities might be the occasion of 
disorders owing to the crowds which would 
be brought into the streets. Both my 
American colleague and I spoke to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs about the 
danger to public security from provocative 
and inflammatory speeches. As will be 
seen, the Egyptian Government made 
considerable efforts to reassure the fedtngs 
of foreign residents and to ensure that the 
celebrations were orderly. Diplomatic 
representatives were spared the ordeal of 
attending the festivities 

3* Much publicity had been given to the 
festival in the preceding weeks. A 
liberation hymn was composed for the 
occasion, a liberation badge was designed 
and in the streets of the capital a great deal 
of paintwork was carried out in the 
liberation colours of red. white and black. 
Special arrangements for tourists were 
announced, including reduced fares on the 
railways, and delegations of foreign 
journalists were invited to attend the festival 
as guests of the Egyptian Government. 
Among police precautions for the festival 
may be mentioned the locking up of a 
number of well-known thugs and pick¬ 
pockets and the decision that several of the 
more important factories should keep 
labour at work during the first days of the 
festival, 

4. The ceremonies began early on the 
morning of the 23rd when General Neguib 
and provincial delegates together hoisted a 
large Egyptian flag to a flagpole specially 
erected on Liberty Square (formerly 
Ismail ih Square). Pigeons were released as 
a token of peace and the General took his 
place before a row of microphones. With 
him were the Coptic Patriarch, the Grand 
Rabbi and the Rector of A! Azhar, His 
inaugural speech outlined the glories of 
Egyptian history and (he long-standing 
brotherhood between Egyptians and 
Sudanese. He dwelt on the evil caused by 
politicians, and on the burden of foreign 
occupation, and extolled the valour of the 
Egyptian people in resisting Turkish and 
French as well as British aggression. He 


concluded by announcing the inauguration 
of the Liberation Group, the civilian 
organisation established to support the 
Army Movement, and then called upon the 
assembled multitude, which numbered 
about 100,000 persons, to repeat after him 
the liberation oath, which was done with 
great fervour and solemnity, 

5, There followed a march past of 
representatives from the armed services 
while aircraft, including jets, flew low 
overhead. The rear of the parade was 
brought up by girl guides and boy scouts. 
As General Neguib prepared to leave, the 
crowd broke the restraining cordons and 
surrounded his car. It took a considerable 
time to dear a path for him, 

6, The second day was devoted to sport. 
General Neguib attended a football match, 
and other sporting events of every 
description took place. The fun fair which 
had been set up In the gardens at the 
southern end of CJe/ira came into operation 
and has remained in full blast ever since. 

7, On the 25th General Neguib unveiled 
the police memorial at Abbassia to the 
fifty-three members of the Buluk al Nizam 
killed in Ismailui on 25th January, 1952. 
After General Abdel Gharti Barak at. 
Unde?-Secretary of State at the Ministry of 
the Interior, had denounced the British 
action against the Buluk a! Nizam in violent 
lernis. General Neguib made a speech in 
which he paid tribute to the martyrs who 
had fallen in Palestine and elsewhere as well 
in tsmadia. 

S. In the afternoon there was a procession 
of floats which symbolised the activities of 
the '* regenerated *’ Government depart¬ 
ments. The parade made a seven-mile 
circuit through the main Cairo streets and 
as the procession, which included a float in 
the form of a large black coffin to 
commemorate the fifty-three martyred 
Buluk M Nizam, passed before General 
Neguib in Liberty Square, fifty-three 
pigeons were released, 

9. On the morning of the 26th wreaths 
were laid by General Neguib's repre¬ 
sentatives on the graves of the victims of the 
riots a year ago. including those of British, 
Greek and Jewish victims. In the afternoon 
there was another procession, this lime 
composed of floats representing Egyptian 
commerce and industry. British as well as 
other foreign companies established in 
Egypt had been invited to send exhibits. It 
was later indicated that as a result of a 
comment which I had made to the Foreign 
Minister, and to avoid any suggestion that 
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any pressure was exerted on them to 
participate, British companies need not take 
part 1 he Shell Company of Egypt (which 
is an Egyptian-registered company) never¬ 
theless provided a float. Before the 
procession started General Neguib 
welcomed the proprietors of those concerns 
which hud suffered in last year's riots as 
guests of honour for the occasion. At the 
end of the parade the General made the 
closing speech of the festival. In it he 
thanked the people of Egypt for their 
support of the revolution and for having 
proved, in the course of the festival, rbai 
Egyptians could maintain order and 
discipline. He said that he could not 
accomplish the tasks ahead unaided and 
called upon every Egyptian to work whole¬ 
heartedly for the regeneration of [he 
country and for its liberation from foreign 
occupation, 

I0 r During the festival Cairo was hung 
with flags and buildings were illuminated, 
though these decorations were not as 
impressive as those put up on certain 
occasions under [he old regime. The 
crowds cm [he streets were unusually good- 
humoured and undemonstrative and 
submitted to not always gentle police 
control without any sign of resentment. 
The holiday spirit was general, business was 
good at places of entertainment, and the 
people seemed to be enjoying ihemseUcs m 
a generally orderly manner. 

11. The keynote of the speeches made at 
the festival was the slogan of the army 
revolution—unity, discipline, work. The 
political parties and the British were 
castigated in official pronouncements for 
having weakened the country by causing 
dissension. In statements made during and 
immediately after the festival, General 
Neguib and his colleagues reiterated their 
determination to rebuild Egypt and to free it 
from foreign occupation by whatever means 
lay in their power. The campaign for unity 
and religious tolerance was furthered by the 
public and prominent association of the 
Rector of Al Azhar and the Coptic and 
Jewish leaders. Prayers for the success oi 
the revolution were offered in synagogues 


and churches. Of former Prime Ministers, 
only Al) Maher, however, was invited to 
attend. Mustapha el Nahas was 
conspicuously absent. 

12. The degree of discipline was one of 
the striking features of the celebrations* 
The army was obviously determined that 
there should be no hitch and not only did 
the ceremonies pass off with unprecedented 
punctuality but there w r as no sign of any 
untoward incidents having taken place. 
Control was almost entirely in Lhc bands 
of the police though the army, for ihc most 
part unobtrusively, remained at the ready 
throughout the festival and took over the 
guarding of diplomatic establishments and 
residences. On one or tw r o occasions army 
officers intervened to break up minor 
scuttles and to assist foreigners. 

13. The successful staging of this festival 
has contributed to ihe prestige of the Army 
Movement, and the striking fashion in 
which General Neguib was able daily to 
expose himself to the closest possible 
contact with the crowds was testimony to 
ha* continued personal popularity, Earlier 
in the month tension and uncertainty had 
increased sharply following Colonel Nassers 
inflammatory statements and it was 
decreased by the drastic action taken on 
January I5lh when twenty-five army officers 
nincluding [he ex-Regent Mehanna) and 
Wafdist and Communist elements were 
arrested. By dve 23rd. however, it was 
apparent that ihc High Military Committee 
had overcome these difficulties without 
sacrifice of popular support. The orderly 
Conclusion of the celebrations increases the 
immediate stability of the new regime and 
sees it. at least for the present in firm 
control of the country. 

14. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Bagdad, Jcdda. Beirut, Damascus* Amman, 
Td Aviv, Washington. Paris and Ankara, 
and to the Head of British Middle East 
Office. Lay id. and the British Middle East 
Office, Beirut (for Merdivi. 

I have, &e 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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ANSWER TO PARLIAMENTARY QUESTION BY CAPT. WATERHOUSE 
CONCERNING POSSIBLE GOVERNMENT ACTION IN VIEW OF 
TIIE STATEMENT li\ GENERAL NEGUIB CONTRADICTING THE 
ASSURANCE THAT AN INDEPENDENT SUDAN COULD FORM A 
LINK WITH BRITAIN 

0 ) 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. Howe \ Khartoum) 


I N ft 2 29. C on fide at ia \) Foreign Office * 

(Telegraphic) February 17. 1953 . 

I have to-day given an undertaking to the 
House of Commons that my answers to 
Captain Waterhouse's Parliamentary Ques¬ 


tions oi 12th February and to-day will be 
broadcast in Arabic to the Sudanese. 

L My answer ol to-day is in m> 
immediately following telegram. 

3, B B.C will be broadcasting these. 


( 2 ) 

Mr, Ellen to Sir R. Howe i Khartoum) 


(No. 230l Foreign Office. 

(Telegraphic I February 17. 1953. 

[My immediately preceding telegram.] 

Captain Waterhouse: To ask the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs what 
action he proposes to lake in view of the 
statement by General Neguib contradicting 
the assurance given to this House that on 
attaining independence the Sudan would be 
free to form a link with Britain if she so 
desired. 


Mr, Eden: My statement in reply to my 
right honourable Friend on 12th February 
stands. Her Majesty’s Government hold 
that " complete independence ” includes the 
right of the Sudanese to choose any form of 
association with any other Slate on their 
achieving self-determination. ‘ Complete 
independence ’* dearly could not prevent 
the Sudan from seeking any association 
with the Commonwealth or any other 
arrangements it wished which arc in accord 
with such independence. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
HIE FRENCH AMBASSADOR ON 2(.th FEBRUARY, 1953 


Angla-Egyptian Relations 

Afr. Eden to Sir O. Harvey ( Paris) 


iNo 180. Confidential* Foreign Office. 
Sir, 26th February. 1953. 

When the French Ambassador called to 
see me to day. he put a number of questions 
to me about the Egyptian negotiations. 1 
told M. Massigti that no final decision had 
been taken as to the time for negotiations 
or as to how they should be conducted. We 


would be glad to inform the French Govern¬ 
ment when we were in a position to do so. 

1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors in Washington 
and Cairo, 

1 am, &c- 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


11 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR ON 16th MARCH. 1955 


United Mules Otter of Arms 

Mr. Eden fa Sir R. 

tNo. 353, Secret* Foreign Office, 

^ r - 16th March, 1953 , 

When the United States Ambassador came 
to see me this morning, f said that I wanted 
to be quite clear where we were in respect 
of United States delivery of arms for Egypt, 
As 1 understood it, while the Americans had 
made a general offer of arms to the Egyptian 
Government, they did not contemplate the 
delivery of any lethal weapons while the 
political situation in Egypt and relations 
with us remained disturbed. 

2. ! he Ambassador said that this was also 
his understanding of the position, though he 
had heard nothing on the subject lately. He 
had always taken the view, and expressed it, 
that the Americans could not supply 
weapons to Egypt which might be used to 
kill British troops. 

3, I thanked the Ambassador and said 
that he would remember that this whs a 


to the Egyptian Government 

Makim (If ashing font 

topic on which I had made strong repre¬ 
sentations to Mr. Dulles, In view of the 
difficulties which we were now encountering 
in opening our negotiations, 3 would send 
him a brief memorandum of our views, J 
said that i would be grateful if he would 
transmit this to (lie State Department and 
make sure that there was no doubt on the 
subject. 

T 1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty’s Representatives in Cairo, 
Paris, Brussels, Copenhagen, Athens, Rome, 
Madrid, The Hague, Oslo, Ankara, Stock¬ 
holm, Berne. Helsinki, Luxembourg, and 
Wahnerhdde, The Permanent United King¬ 
dom Representative on North Allan lie 
Council and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office at Fay id. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER. OF STATE AND 
GENERAL NEGUIB IN CAIRO, ZSth MARCH, 1953 

Mr. Selwyti Lloyd to Mr. Eden. (Received April 2) 


I Confidential) Cairo, 

. March 30. 1953. 

Accompanied by Mr, CrcsweJI I called on 
28th March on General Neguib, Dr, Fawzl 
and Wing Commander Zuliicar were also 
present. 

2, I began by saying that I was exceed¬ 
ingly concerned about the present situation. 
We had hoped that the decision of the 
Egyptian Government last November to 
change its policy towards the Sudan had 
marked the beginning of a new phase. 
Thereafter there had been a period spent in 
Negotiation which had led to the agreement 
of 12th February. 1953. Unfortunately 
during the oast week or two there had been 
a marked deterioration in relations between 
the two countries, One symptom of this 
^vas (he fact that the Government atf ihe 
United Kingdom had decided to stop the 
delivery of any more jets. In the present 


situation the delivery of more jets was 
impossible a.though I considered that (hat 
fact should be kept secret between the two 
Governments, The present attacks on the 
British Administration in ihe Sudan .and 
upon Her Majesty's Government were such 
as to make Ihe carrying-out of the ce¬ 
ment exceedingly difficult. 

3, My visit to the Sudan had been with 
a view to smoothing out difficulties. After 
ascertaining the opinion of the Sudanese 
parties 1 had agreed to the appointment of 
Dardiri to the Governor-Genera Is. Com¬ 
mission. I h id honed that mv settlement of 
that would have improved [he situation, I 
had also fried to come to an arrangement 
about Satidi el Din and a com promise 
arrangement had been made which had 
unfortunately not sueecdcd. 1 would say 
more about that later. I had also come 
hoping to arrange a truce in propaganda 
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4. i should like Lo tell the general my 
impressions of what l had seen and heard. 

1 thought that the carrying out of the agree¬ 
ment was still possible but it was threatened 
and this meeting was of extreme importance 
if vve were to save the situation. So far as 
Dardiri was concerned my approval of him 
had not Jed to any progress. We were still 
waiting for the Governor-General s Com¬ 
mission so that early elections could take 
place which were in the interests of the 
stability of the Sudan. Neguib then inter¬ 
vened to say that the decree appointing 
the Governor-General's Commission was 
only awaiting the nomination of the 
Pakistani representative. As soon as that 
was formally received the decree would be 
issued. 

5. I went 03 i to say that 1 was worried at 
the poisoning of the atmosphere in the 
Sudan. There was constant and deliberate 
propaganda from Egypt by press and radio 
and speeches of Egyptian leaders. I also 
mentioned in particular those of Salah el 
Din. If they went on there would be grave 
danger of the agreement breaking down, 
Neguib intervened to say that this propa¬ 
ganda was in fact comment upon the 
behaviour of the Sudan Administration. I 
said I would try and deal with some specific 
matters later, Faw/j then asked me what 
I meant by the word "deliberate 'and said 
that if I could see some of the press articles 
before they were censored I would realise 
that the Government were doing all they 
could to quieten the atmosphere. 

6. We then discussed specific matters 
affecting the Sudan. Neguib quoted Sir 
James Robertson as having said recently in 
the Hasten! pros inces that the only hope for 
the Sudanese to stand up to the Egyptians 
was for them to become members of the 
British Commonwealth. I said that 1 would 
deal with the Commonwealth matter in a 
moment but first I wanted to say that there 
was a willingness on the Egyptian side to 
disbelieve and distrust. For example, it had 
been alleged thir 1 had been trying to 
persuade "the South to separate from the 
North. In fact at my meeting with the 
Southern representatives 1 had spent most 
of the time trying to convince them that the 
future of the Sudan must depend upon 
unity between North and South. I had 
done everything I could to persuade them 
not to boycott the elections. Neguib inter¬ 
vened to say that I had only seen certain 
ntople from the South and ■ ought to have 
heard the other point of view, 1 said that 
front the aspect of keeping North and 


South together it was quite unnecessary for 
me to hear the other point of view. I had 
been told in Khartoum of their views, The 
people I had seen were those who were 
anxious about the future of the South. 

7. We then got on to the question of my 
press conference. I told them Etnst if I had 
not had a press conference the Egyptian 
papers would probably have accused me of 
being frightened of meeting the press. I 
read the answers which I had given to the 
three material questions and maintained 
that they were fair and correct answers to 
the questions. After a good deal of 
argument I think their suspicions were 
diminished. In particular 1 pointed out that 
my answer about Egypt's conducting 
foreign affairs in the Sudan had been based 
upon the form of that question which dealt 
with the union of Egypt and the Sudan. I 
also referred them to the answer in which 
1 had stated specifically that I had not 
suggested to any Sudanese politicians that 
they should adopt the choice of seeking 
membership of the Commonwealth. 1 also 
said that my press conference should be 
looked at as a whole and there had not in 
fact been in it any criticism of the Egyptians. 
In fact in answering one question which 
had invited that criticism ! had abstained. 
Zulftcar interposed a remark that he 
thought 1 had dealt with that question very 
well. 

8. I repealed that the whole purpose of 
my visit to the Sudan had been to quieten 
the situation and lo influence people of all 
sections of opinion to carry out the terms of 
the agreement. Nothing, however, could be 
worse than the present atmosphere of 
violent accusation and anti-British speeches. 

9, Neguib then said that there were 
certain things he wanted to say to me. 
First of all with regard to the Closed 
Districts Order; that order had been in 
abeyance for over ten years. !l had been 
suddenly revived to prevent Salah d Din 
going to the South and it seemed to him to 
be inconsistent with the idea that the North 
and South should he united. He suggested 
that it was derogatory to Egyptian dignity 
for Egyptians to be kept out of the South, 
although, in fact, be did not want them to 
go (here, particularly people like Salah el 
Din. He asked whether we could not get 
the Governor-General to suspend the order. 
I maintained that it was not unreasonable 
that there should be such an order to 
protect primitive peoples and that if it was 
suspended it would mean that all foreigners 
of any nation would be able to go into the 
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South, large numbers of British press men 
would be able to go, American journalists 
and the like. Neguib said that he would 
prevent any Egyptians going. I said that if 
the order was suspended we could not 
prevent British subjects or neutrals going. 
We might have a flood of people cam¬ 
paigning in the South for the Sudan to join 
tile Commonwealth, I did not think that he 
would want that. Neguib himself at first 
seemed to have some difficulty in under¬ 
standing this argument but Zulficar did and 
repeated it in Arabic to Neguib 

After some discussion of ihe point and 
after 3 had said that E understood that the 
Governor-General had agreed with Salem 
to discuss visits by particular Egyptians to 
the Soul El I said trial 3 thought we could 
find a formula to cover such visits. 3 agreed 
I ha l our Embassy in Cairo would discuss 
the matter further. 

JL Neguib went on to talk about Salah 
el Din and to ask that we should try and get 
some settlement of that matter quickly. He 
had not wanted him to go to the Sudan. He 
did not trust him to keep the terms of any 
agreement, but it was damaging to NeguibN 
own prestige that the Governor-General 
should not let Sakih el Din go to the South. 
He suggested two alternative solutions: — 

1 1 > that tlie Governor-General should say 
that he was willing to permit Salah 
el Din to go to the South and he, 
Neguib. would tell Salah el Din that 
he had, for reasons of illness or 
something of the sort, to say that he 
now no longer wanted to go to the 
South and would return to Egypt 
One of Salah el Din's companions 
was harmless and the Governor- 
General should permit him lo go to 
the South instead: 

(2! the second proposition was that the 
Governor-Genera! should permit 
Salah et Dirt to go to the South 
without any limitation of time. He 
should set off accompanied by an 
Egyptian staff officer who. after 
twenty-four hours, would find that 
business required his return to 
Khartoum and he would insist upon 
Salah cl Din returning with him to 
Khartoum. 

Creswdl said that of the two propositions 
the first seemed to him to be much more 
satisfactory. The Egyptians agreed and all 


said that they were very doubtful as to 
whether Salah el Din would agree to do 
what he was told. It was left that Zulficar 
who was returning to Khartoum qiute soon 
would get in touch with the Governor- 
General and try to arrive at a satisfactory 
answer. I said that 1 would tel! the 
Governor-General of these two proposi¬ 
tions and ask him to discuss the mailer with 
Zulficar. 

12. 1 told Neguib that Salem's action in 
accusing before investigation Lite Sudan 
Government of publishing the conditions 
agreed for Salah el Din's visit, was a typical 
example of the distrust that was spading the 
atmosphere, 

l.T Neguib then repeated that he did not 
want Egyptians to go to the Sudan. He did 
not want them Lo interfere with the course 
of the Sudanese elections and he would 
promise to stop them going. I asked ium 
whether I could quote him as having said 
to me that he wanted to stop Egyptian 
interference with the Sudanese elections. 
He said that 1 could and I wrote on a piece 
ol paper these words, with which he and 
Fawzi agreed: ''General Neguib affirmed 
thill it was not Ihe desire of the Egyptian 
Government to interfere with the complete 
freedom of the elections in the Sudan." 

14. Neguib complained dual the British 
were collecting signatures (400 in one place 
where there were not that number of 
literates) to a petition against Egypt. I said 
that I did not believe it, bui anyhow the 
British had not set the precedent of collect¬ 
ing signatures in the South. 

They all laughed. 

15. At the end of the conversation on the 
Sudan the atmosphere had become 
considerably more friendly and ! had the 
impression that suspicions of our intentions 
had. to some extent, abated. I did, how¬ 
ever. leave them in no doubt that I thought 
that the future of the agreement would be 
menaced if Egyptian propaganda continued, 
and I said that it would be a good thing if 
no more speeches were made for a time. 

Ifk Before leaving Creswell raised the 
question of defence (see Cairo telegram 
No. 5713, 

17, Finally Neguib expressed his sorrow 
that my visit was so short and said that he 
would have liked to have shown his 
hospitality. 

18. We agreed the press communique as 
issued. 
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CONVERSE! ION IN CAIRO BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AM) 

ABDEL GAM At NASH 


Foreign Office. 

March 30, /9JJ. 
On discovering that m> aircraft was 
likely to be two hours late in leaving Cairo 
on Saturday night i suggested that an 
informal meeting should he arranged 
between Abdel Gamal Nasr and myself. He 
accordingly came with -i Major Amer to the 
Oriental Counsellor's house. 

I told him that I thought that the interview 
with Neguib in the morning hud been 
satisfactory and I hoped that the propa¬ 
ganda campaign against the British in the 
Sudan would stop. He made no comment. 
He then referred to the communication 
about defence which had been made by 
Creswd! at the meeting in the morning. He 
said dial they would be answering soon, i 
said dial 1 was not empowered to discuss 
defence on behalf of Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment with the Egyptian Government during 
this visit* but would be interested to hear his 
views informally and privately. 

He began by saying that he could not 
understand why we did not trust the 
Egyptian Government. They had said that 
they would change their attitude over the 
sovereignty of the Sudan and had kept their 
word. They would keep their word over 
defence. They too wanted regional arrange¬ 
ments for defence. They knew that they 
could not defend their country themselves. 
They also knew that the attack would not 
come from the West, but from the East It 
was, however; impossible for them to agree 
to any pact before evacuation, 

I s t dd that it seemed to me that all these 
arrangements about line base, air defence, 
the supply of military equipment and 
regional defence were mixed up and l 
should have thought that as military men 
they would have understood that fact. 

He then gave me the impression that he 
did not dispute that maintenance of the 
base aii defence, phased withdrawal on 
evacuation and help over equipment could 
he discussed together and provisional agree¬ 
ments reached under each head. 

Amer appeared to boggle at the phasing 
of withdrawal, but Naur did not dispute the 
need for a timetable Amer also raised the 
point about prefacing any negotiations by a 
statement of the principle of evacuation. 

f said that use of phrases like uncon¬ 
ditional evacuation made agreement and 


indeed negotiations impossible 1 believed, 
however, that negotiations on these military 
matters would soon show how dose together 
were out real interests. 

Nasr said that he was anti-Communist. 
He did not agree with the neutrality cam¬ 
paign that some people were running in 
Egypt, but any agreement would have to 
have the support of the people of Egypt for 
it to last, The people would not allow this 
regime to make less favourable bargains 
than those which their predecessors had 
declared were acceptable. 

Amer interjected that Egypt could take 
over the air defence very soon, Britain had 
only three squadrons in the Canal Zone and 
Egypt had trained pilots for six squadrons 
and only wanted the aircraft for them to fly. 

They both said that they could not under¬ 
stand why a defence pact was wanted in 
peace time. I spent some lime explaining, 
what infra-structure was and Nasr seemed 
interested and agreed that if the defence of 
the Middle East was to be organised as a 
whole there would have to be a great deal 
of comparable work done. 

I avoided any discussion of what either 
side meant by maintenance of the base or 
air defence arrangements, although it was 
pretty obvious from what they said that the 
retention of British squadrons indefinitely 
would be difficult for them to swallow. 

I did not discuss what phased withdrawal 
meant, nor did J indicate that it would be 
possible for us to discuss the other items 
without the regional pact. 

Nasr said several times that if we would 
only trust them and make the arrange¬ 
ments about the base and withdrawal lirsl 
they would then negotiate with us about 
regional defence. He said there was the 
Arab League and suggested that Britain and 
the United States should join that League in 
some form. 

I kept on repeating that from the military 
point of view these matters could not he 
separated and I could not understand why 
they should not agree to discuss them 
together and see what provisional agree¬ 
ments could be reached, I was careful not 
to use the word “ tentative " in view of what 
Caffery had told me earlier in the evening 
about his conversation with Neguib on the 
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previous day, Nasr said that he would 
think over again in the light of what 1 had 
said the terms of their reply. It obviously 
was important that that should be carefully 
considered. 

Nasr was not as bad as I had expected. 
His manner was friendly and he seemed 
intelligent. J disliked Amer intensely, J 
thought he was stupid, wrong-headed and 
rather bitter. It is clear that the phrase 
" defence pact" causes a pathological 
i cacti on. This came out again and again, 
no doubt because the Wafd turned down the 
original quadripartite proposal. Nasr 
seemed quite genuine when he talked about 
the approval of the people of Egypt being 


necessary 1 suppose by that expression he 
would mean the young officers and younger 
educated people, 1 hey conveyed the 
impression also that they were not very sure 
oi the continuance of their regime. In view 
of what I had heard previously about the 
test of will power likely to come over the 
sentences of the officers who took part in 
the military conspiracy of January 1953 and 
the lukewarmness m the artillery units 
towards the present Government, it may be 
that [his suggestion that the regime is not 
very secure is not just a piece of bargaining 
background. 

SELWVN LLOYD. 
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THE WAFD PARTY'S POSITION IN EGYPTIAN POLITICAL AFFAIRS 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. ChurchiU. (Received April 20? 


[No. #9. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, April 14,1953. 

With the dissolution of the political 
parties announced by General Neguib on 
the 16th January, the Wafd, which for over 
tlnrty years, whether in office or opposition,, 
has been a force to be reckoned with, dis¬ 
appeared irum the Egyptian political scene, 
at least as a legally constituted and an 
overtly active organisation. During the 
months which followed tile coup 4£tui of 
the 23rd July. 1952 the Wafd had fought 
hard by all the various means at its disposal 
to maintain itself. My purpose in this des¬ 
patch Is to review the various stages of this 
unequal struggle, and to attempt"[o assess, 
in the light of developments both before and 
since lhe dissolution of the political parties, 
lhe prospects of the Wafd continuing to 
pbv a part in Egyptian political life. 

2. When the army under General Neguib 
seized power on the 23rd Julv. 1952, both 
the leader of the Wafd, Mustapha Nahas, 
and the Secretary-General, Fuad Scrag ed 
Din, were on vacation in Europe, It was 
therefore Ah 2aki el Orabi, the former 
President of the Senate, who, on the morn- 
tug of the coup d'fitat, hurriedly convened 
the prominent Wafdists then in Cairo to a 
meeting at his house la consider the new 
situation. In view of later developments it 
is noteworthy that Dr Mohamed Sahb-ed- 
Din, the former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, stressed the need for a purge, not 
only in the palace, bill also in the political 
parties. 


3. Nalias and Scrag ed Din returned to 
Cairo on the night of the 27th July, and 
lost no time in calling on General Neguib 
and offering him the full support of the 
Wafd, which, the} let it be known* in their 
opinion, alone had the necessary experience 
and political support to form an effective 
Government* 41iough they were politely 
received. Nahas and Scrag ed Din. no doubt 
to their astonishment, got little or no 
en courage mem. In the course of the next 
few Jays the attitude of the military 
authorities towards the political parties and 
to the Wafd in particular was made dear. 
General Ncgujbs message calling on the 
parlies to emulate the army in purging 
themselves, and to publish their pro^ 
grammes, was followed by an announce- 
meni of the Governments intention to 
strengthen the Origin of Fortunes l aw and 
by the setting up of purge committees. 
As might be expected, the Wafd hud Ijttie 
confidence in Ali Maher, the new Prime 
Minister, and it was also extremely appre¬ 
hensive of the Moslem Brotherhood and of 
its influence with the army. Hopes of 
Anglo-American support for a Wafdist 
administration were quickly disappointed, 

4. The circumstances in which the party 
was called upon to fight for its existence 
were from their point of view singularly 
inopportune. After its lass administration* 
during which the country had been brought 
to the verge of chaos and bankruptcy by 
the Governments corruption and inept 
handling of affairs, the Wafcj’s prestige was 
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generally low, It was also saddled with a 
sick, aged and stubborn leader who in spile 
of his personal prestige was generally felt 
to be a handicap, and Lhe question of the 
succession was already giving cause for con¬ 
cern, Orabi, aged 71. and Abdci Zak] 
Fahmy Goiraaa, the former President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, aged 67. who were 
the most obvious candidates, were them¬ 
selves only a few years younger than Nahas 
who was in his 73rd year. The influence 
of Scrag ed Din within the party was also 
not unchallenged, and it was no secret that 
SaEah cd-Dm aspired to the post of Secre¬ 
tary-General. Finally, among the rank and 
file of the party there was n considerable 
dialing at the authoritarian rule of the 
Wafd executive whose members were not 
elected by the party but. as in the ease of 
the original Wafd or “ delegation," were 
personally appointed by the lender. 

5. It is therefore not surprising that a 
virtual split in the party quickly developed, 
Salah-ed-Din favoured a self-imposed purge 
fwhich would include Scrag cd Din and 
Osman Moharram, the notoriously corrupt 
Minister of Public Works), while Scrag ed 
Din was opposed to it ostensibly on the 
grounds that it was essential that, in the 
c ire lira stances, the Wafd should remain 
united, lhe military authorities naturally 
supported Salhh-cd-Pin do whose appoint¬ 
ment to the post of Secretary-General they 
were prepared to concur I, but they also 
wished to sec Nahas replaced by Gomtia. 

6. The Wafd was, however, the first party 
to answer General Neguib s call for a new 
political programme {which, published on 
the 1st August, recalled the WaftFs "excep¬ 
tional record of service to the country ” and 
promised every conceivable reform), and 
were also equally prompt to take his advice 
about purging the party oB corruption. Us 
purge was, however, hardly more impressive 
than its programme 1 lamed Zaki, former 
Minister of National Economy, who was 
considered to be one of the more 
enlightened members of the party, paid 
with his expulsion from the Wafd for his 
disagreements with party leaders including 
Scrag ed Din, and eleven other little known 
members were sacrificed with him. The 
president of the party's purge committee 
was Orabi, and Salah-ed-Din was a mem¬ 
ber, but the comparative res pec [ability of 
these two was offset by the inclusion of 
Mahmoud Suleiman Ghannam, Abdel 
Fattah Hassan and Abdel Meguid el Rimali, 
which suggested that the purge was hardly 
likely to be directed against the most 
obvious targets within the party. It was 


generally felt that the expulsion of the 
twelve was in the nature of providing scape¬ 
goats to obviate the need for further 
sacrifices. 

7. This manoeuvre, which clearly indicated 
the predominant influence of Scrag cd Din 
in the party, deceived no one. least of all 
General Neguib. who shortly afterwards 
spoke of “ taking other measures “ if the 
parties did not heed advice or warning, 
Orabi and his colleagues on the Wafd 
purge committee, however, continued to 
press for further reorganisation which they 
proposed, would include the appointment 
of a deputy to Nahas (Orabi himself), and 
the replacement of Scrag ed Did by Sal ail¬ 
ed-Din as Secretary-General. On the 11 ih 
August. Orabi and Sakfved-Dki were 
received by General Neguib. Orabi came 
away from the meeting with the impression 
(probably corrects that General Neguib 
personally had no objection to Nahas 
continuing as president, and so informed 
Nahas, unfortunately for those within the 
Wafd who wished for whatever reasons to 
make the purge a reality. The effect was 
instantaneous; Nahas refused to consider 
any further changes, and so strengthened 
Scrag ed Dins position. Both Nahas and 
Scrag ed Din evidently decided that attack 
was the best defence, and indulged in 
aggressive speeches in which they placed 
the responsibility for the January riots on 
live ex-King and on the British Government. 
The Wafdist press took a similar line. Al 
Misrf , under the influence, us the army 
believed, of Scrag ed Din, overslipped the 
mark by publishing false reports designed 
to embarrass the regime. The paper's 
premises were occupied for a short time by 
the military, and its proprietor Mahmoud 
Aboul Pat h left for Europe, The military 
also believed that the Wafd hud had u hand 
in the serious labour troubles which 
occurred at Kafr al Dawar on the 12ih—13th 
August. 

S, Nevertheless within the Wafd execu¬ 
tive it seems that the majority persisted in 
advocating radical reform of the party, and 
the idea of Nahas becoming Honorary 
President and of Orabi being appointed the 
active president was first mooted, Orabi 
hiruwif. who believed Nahas to be both 
honest and essential to the party, would 
however, have none of this, and certain of 
the Wafdist Youth who were strong 
advocates of reform, went to the length of 
addressing a petition to General Neguib to 
the effect that Nahas and the old leaders 
were no longer fit to direct the policy of the 
party, Sidah-ed-Dm, who agreed to be 
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theii- spokesman, was received by General 
Neguib and informed him that, failing 
Orabi. Gomaa was the best candidate for the 
party presidency, Goman was accordingly 
received by General Neguib on the 20th 
August, and they agreed that Serag ed Din 
and, to a lesser extent. Nahas were corrupt 
and should be prevailed upon to retire. 
The GeneraE indicated that acceptance of 
this proposal was expected within a week 
9 Nahas, who firmly believed that the 
military in reality feared the influence of 
the Wafd, obstinately refused to move. He 
declined to recognise the verdict of the 
Government purge committee which had 
condemned M oh a r ram. By the end of 
August the Wafd response to the new 
regimes appeal for reform had not gone 
beyond announcing that m future members 
would have more to say in the selection of 
the executive committee, and that the party 
funds would be properly kept in a bank 
account. They did not, however, follow up 
even this small beginning, and on lhe 5th 
beptzmbcr, Serag ed Din declared that, in 
Lhe opinion of the Wafd, purging was the 
function of the duly constituted courts of 
law, and Biot of Lhe specially appointed 
Government committee He also said that 
the Wafd had its own ideas on land reform. 
On the 6th September the Prime Minister 
informed me of his intention of taking 
action against the political parties and also 
against Nahas for his failure to declare the 
origin of his fortune, 

IB. lhe army then took the matter into 
their own hands by including Serag ed Din 
and certain other Wafdists among those 
arrested on the 7th September. The arrests 
uvere described in an official communique as 
a further step in (he purge ol corruption, 
and also as a preventative measure. General 
Neguib replaced Ah Maher as Prime 
Minister* and a number of neo-Nat tana lists, 
violently antiAVafd, were included in the 
Cabinet, Among the Wafdists arrested 
were Mahmoud .Suleiman Ghannam I Assist¬ 
ant Secretory-General of the party), Osman 
Moharram. a member of the wealthy land¬ 
owning Uadrawi family related to Scrag ed 
Din. members of (he Wakil iMmc. NahaTs) 
family, members of iht? Scrag ed Din family, 
y nd Scrag ed Din s two secretaries. On the 
N[ h September, ii was announced that, 
following a decision b\ General Ncguibs 
Cabiim f the political parties were con¬ 
sidered dissolved until reconstituted in 
accordance with new legislation The Jaw, 
V'bieh was promulgated shortly afterwards, 
provided that persons wishing to found 
Political parlies in future should so inform 
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lhe Minister of the Interior beforehand, 
outlining the organisation and resources of 
the part} and listing the founder members, 
After approval had been given the members 
should meet and elect the president of the 
committee. Parly funds should be kept, 
and bank accounts and budgets submitted 
to lull party meetings. Any persons con¬ 
victed of corruption or abuse of influence 
were debarred from membership of a 
political party. 

11. Serag ed Uiti, who publicly announced 
his resignation from the post of secretary- 
general of the Wafd, remained in custody 
until lhe beginning of December, and the 
prospects of progress appeared to be more 
favourable On the 16th September the 
dissolution of the Wafd and the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee to found a new Wafd- 
isl Party in accordance with Lhe Political 
Parties Law was announced, H was 
decided lit the meeting that members of the 
party who were under detention should be 
excluded from the part} until their inno¬ 
cence was established T lie re were no 
indications, however, that the Wafd were 
prepared to jettison Nahas. and violent 
criticism of him in public speeches by 
Suleiman Hafez, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior, and by Faihy 
Kadwan, Minister of Propaganda, only led 
to a decision at a critical meeting of the 
Wafd executive on the 27lh September not 
to submit any notification to the Minister of 
the Interior of their intention to form a 
new Wafd Party. Nahas decided that it 
was better for the Wald to lie low and. m 
the event of elections, to put forward can¬ 
didates under the guise of independents. In 
the meantime the army movement should 
be embarrassed by all possible means, 
especially by Waldist publicity for Egypt’s 
claims against Her Majesty's Government. 

12. frits mood of hysterical defiance was 
not of long duration, The military authority 
decided to take the battle into the enemy 
territory, and in the early days of October, 
General Negmb proceeded on a triumphal 
tour of (he Delta, visiting Nairas 1 * home 
Unvn amongst other places Al the same 
time* mediators were id work. M oh anted 
BaFiicddin Barak at, a member of the 
temporary Regency Council, and a nephew 
of Stud ZaghlouL the founder of the Wafd. 
intervened with Colonel M eh anna, his 
colleague on the provisional Regency 
Council, and succeeded in securing the 
agreement of General Neguib and Suleiman 
Hafez to a reconstituted Wafd with Nahas 
as honorary president, provided thaL Nahas 
and certain others were not included in 
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(he list of founder members, and that 
Nahas s presidency should be honorary in 
the full sense of the word. This offer was 
open for twenty-four hours only. Tafia 
Hussein* the former Wufdist Minister of 
Education, urged acceptance, particularly 
with a view to saving the party funds, \Ai\ 
attempt some time previously to withdraw 
cash from the bank had failed after unsuc¬ 
cessful recourse to the State Council, which 
had ruEed tluil until parties were officially 
approved their funds remained blocked.) 
The combined effect of these developments 
v,as decisive. In the course of a painful 
interview on the 5th October. Orabi* 
Mohamed al Wukil, former Minister of 
Justice, and Ahmed Hamza, former Minister 
of Supply, succeeded, not without difficulty* 
in persuading Nahas to accept the army 
ultimatum* and on the 7th October the press 
announced the Wafd s decision to submit 
a declaration tinder the Political Parties 
Law, Gamas, Gfabi* Tawil, WakiL and 
Hamza were cited as founder members* and 
it was slated Nahas would be honorary 
president for life, and the party would 
“ seek inspiration from his directives, and 
find its guiding light in his loyalty, strength 
find devotion to principle/ 1 

13. The curtain thus fell on the first act 
of this drama with complete defeat for the 
Wafd. The party’s morale w,*s undoubtedly 
at its lowest ebb, and his closest friends 
doubted whether Nalias would survive the 
shock. Even so* further difficulties were in 
store for the party. The Minister of the 
Intend objected to the appointment of 
Nahas as honorary president t ostensibly on 
the grounds that the law contained no pro¬ 
vision for such an appointment, but in 
reality no doubt* because of the party s 
declared intention to continue to be guided 
by Nahas), and also lo the inclusion as a 
founder member of Tawil. against whom 
charges of nepotism and abuse of influence 
were being prepared, The Wafd announced 
its imention of contesting these objections 
before the Stale Council, and a hearing was 
fixed for the 2£)th November. During the 
remainder of October and November* how¬ 
ever. I he re were few signs of Wafdist 
activity* though occasions for publicly 
calling for a restitution of constitutional life 
were not missed. The absence of util is able 
funds was obviously si limiting factor. But 
both the founder members of the proposed 
new parly and Wafdist youth leaders 
remained convinced of the need of an 
understanding with the army* if only to 
counteract the influence of Suleiman Hafez 
and his nco-Nationa lists* whom they 


regarded as the Wald enemy No. I. 

14, What appeared to be an opportunity 
of achieving Lfiis. occurred towards the end 
of November* and a short* but dramatic 
second act was played before the stage was 
set for the final act, which was to close with 
the dissolution of the Wafd and all political 
parties, and the con li scat ion of l heir funds. 
Increasing difficulties* particularly eco¬ 
nomic, w hich were outlined in my despatch 
No. 265 of the 17th December, 1952, and 
the need for the maximum support during 
negotiations with Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment led the army to modify their attitude 
towards the political parties, including the 
Wafd The co-operation of all political 
leaders in an ntbembracing national effort 
was invited. Hopes of a new Government 
possibly under ;i civilian Prime Minister 
(the Wafd were apparently prepared to 
accept even Aii Maher)* and of a new Con¬ 
stitution were held out. General Neguib 
visited the political prisoners in their place 
of detention, and their release in groups 
over a period from the 23 rd November to 
the 5th December was authorised. Mem¬ 
bers of the High Military Committee were 
busy courting Ahmed Aboul Pat h, who in 
his brother's absence in Europe* was direct¬ 
ing the policy of the pro-Wafdist paper 
Ai Mi$rL On the 6th December. General 
Neguib paid Nahas a courtesy call which 
was promptly returned, No practical result 
was, however, achieved in this meeting. 
Nahas, who wrongly interpreted the change 
in the army attitude as a sign of weakness, 
declined to co-operate in the reform of the 
Constitution, and was critical of the army's 
Sudan policy, It was not, therefore, sur¬ 
prising \hat when Cabinet changes were 
announced on the 7th December, General 
Neguib remained Prime Minister and 
Suleiman Hafez, the Wafd's bitterest 
opponent, remained Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of ihe Interior. The visit to 
Nahas was not followed up by calls by 
other political leaders. Unlike Nahas, 
Scrag cd Din. however* was quick to realise 
that the army's gesture to the political 
parties was not an appeasement, but a move 
to gain time. 

15. That the High Military Committee 
had every intention of keeping essential 
power in their own hands was made 
abundantly clear on the 14th December, 
when the formation of the " Liberation 
Rally" (the army's own civilian organisa¬ 
tion) was announced, and on the 21st 
December when a new Anti-Corruption 
Law was issued, This law brought all the 
holders of public office, retrospectively to 


1939, within the purview of a specially con¬ 
stituted tribunal* the majority of whose 
members would be army officers appointed 
by tne Commander-in-chief* and from 
whose decision there would be no appeal. 
It represented the final abandonment of the 
army’s attempt to secure the Wafd s co¬ 
operation* and the findings of the purge 
committees which began to be published 
early in January showed an unmistakable 
anti-Wafd tendency. 

16. Nahas, however* remained defiant. 
An attempt was made to vindicate Tawil 
by securing his election as president of the 
Lawyers' Syndicate, but this failed and the 
appoint mem of Omar Omar* although a 
Wafdist, was a set-back Tor the Wafd mid 
for Nahas in particular. In the universities, 
too. the struggle was renewed, and a co¬ 
alition of Wafdist and Left-Wing students 
against the supporters of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, and the army had a minor 
success in one of the elections for the 
student councils. A disturbance in Fuad l 
University in Cairo led to the arrest of more 
than 100 students and to the closing of 
almost all the faculties far several days. In 
spite of these drastic measures, efforts by 
the army to induce the students belonging 
(o the old liberation units, w r hich had taken 
part in the disturbances in the Canal Zone 
hi the autumn of 1951, to hand over their 
arms at a ceremony attended by Lieut.- 
Lofonet damal Abdel Nasr on the 12th 
January* was foiled by the Wafd At the 
renewed hearing before the State Council 
oia the same day of the Minister of the 
Interior's objection to the honorary presi¬ 
dency of Nahas and the inclusion of Tawil 
intiyng the party's founder members, the 
attitude af the Wafdist lawyers was almost 
truculent. Nevertheless* prominent Waf- 
disis were included in the committee 
established to rewrite the Constitution 
Salah-ed-Din, Gomaa* Orabi. Taha Hussein 
and Dr, Miniawy (a Copt ). 

17, During the first weeks of January the 
Wafd. as well other elements hostile to the 
'lew regime were encouraged by the lack of 
confidence which the army leaders betrayed 
| r * the face of increasing difficulties, Delay 
m bringing the Sudan negotiations to a 
successful conclusion, and I he continued 
“Conoimk sires* to some extent unnerved 

regime, and the Wafd rightly interpreted 
as weakness the wild utterances of Lieut.- 
Colonel Gama! Abdel Nasr on the subject 
() f the possible use of force against British 
iroops in the Canal Zone. Attempts were 
ma de by the Wafd to establish contact with 
Members of my staff, It is also probable 
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that the Wafd was in touch with their 
sympathisers in the army* and also with 
Left-wing organisations. 

IS. On the 15th January* General Neguib 
and his officers decided to strike. Scrag ed 
Din* together with Ins closest supporters. 
Colonel M eh anna and twenty-five officers, 
mostly from the artillery* and about 100 so- 
called Communists were arrested. The 
army officers were accused of plotting to 
replace General Neguib s High Military 
Committee, and it was alleged they were 
acting in concert both with Scrag ed Din 
and his supporters and with the Com¬ 
munists. On the following day the dissolu¬ 
tion and the confiscation of the funds of 
all I he political parties and the inauguration 
of a three-year transition period* during 
which they would not be permitted, were 
announced by General Neguib. 

19. These drastic measures were effective 
in breaking the Wafd s morale, and even lo 
some extent in splitting the party. In the 
two months that have elapsed since they 
were taken* little has been heard of Wafdist 
activities, and certain Wafdist leaders, 
Salah^d-Din, Taha Hussein and Gotnaa. 
and Ahmed Aboul Fat h, co-proprietor of 
the pro-Wafdist paper At Misri. have 
publicly demonstrated their support of the 
army movement, and to a lesser extent for 
the Liberation Organisation. 

2d, Nevertheless, it would be a mistake 
to imagine that the Wafd is dead. It is true 
that as long as the army movement main¬ 
tains itsdf, the prospects of a Wafdist 
revival is smalt The army has dearly 
shown that it can effectively deal with open 
defiance, and it is most unlikely that the 
Wafd will be able to break the army move¬ 
ment by overt opposition. The time may 
come* however, when the military will need 
a greater measure of outside support, and 
will again make overtures to the Wafd. 
This would be N ah ass opportunity* and it 
can be safely assumed that, in the mean¬ 
time. he and his supporters are missing no 
opportunity of hastening the day by indirect 
means. The circumstances in which the 
Wafd may be invited to play u role, cannot 
be foreseen with any degree of clarity, and 
must remain largely a matter of conjecture 
and uncertainty; but any of the following 
eventualities* none of which is impossible, 
would appear likely to give them an oppor¬ 
tunity. First, a serious rift between the 
army movement and the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood. In (his case an alliance between the 
army and the Wafd would be advantageous 
to General Neguib* It is, of course, a moot 
point whether Nahas would fall into such 
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li trap. He might consider it better politics 
to align himself temporarily with the 
brotherhood. Secondly, a split within the 
army. It is again doubtful whether the 
Wafd would in such circumstances bolster 
up General Neguib and his men They are 
more likely to encourage differences wrth it 
view to the army movement destroying 
itself utterly. Thirdly, the initial stages of 
renewed hostilities in the Canal Zone. It 
would clearly be difficult for Wafd is ts even 
if they were so inclined, to resist the appeal 
for volunteers for a national struggle, par¬ 
ticularly as they are now encouraging by 
indirect means the excesses of the new 
regime, on the principle that given enough 
rope it will hang itself. At the outset 
therefore, they would associate themselves 
with such a policy of violence, and this 
policy of egging on I he extremists in the 
army applies especially to the Canal ques¬ 
tion. But once the army had irretrievably 
embarked on a policy of violence, and its 
failure became likely, it can safely be 
assumed that the Wafd would lose no Lime 
in stabbing the regime in the back. With 
the breakdown of army rule, the Wafds 
prospects would be good. The restraining 
influence of the Palace has gone, and the 
Wafd s only serious rival for power would 
then be the Moslem Brotherhood, 

21. What then, is the secret of the Ward's 
vitality* and where does its strength lie? 
The Waf^s ” mystique," carefully fostered 
over a period of thirty years, still exists. 
It is the expression of the spirit of Egyptian 
nationalism which is (he one force which 
can unite and galvanise the country as so 
frequently in the Middle East, Moreover, 
the name of Nahus has by no means been 
forgotten by the mass of the people, and 
the party's countrywide organisation, which 
penetrates to the village level, though it has 
been inactive for some time, could quickly 
he revived. By no means all the officers, 
who entered the army and the police as 
subalterns during the Wafdist administra¬ 
tions of the past imost of whom were 
Wafdists or Wafdist sympathisers) were 
eliminated during the regimes purge of 
these forces. Such support as the Wafd 
maintains in the army and the police is not 


only useful u> it in present circumstances, 
but may well prove vital, if the party is 
called upon m the f uture to form a Govern¬ 
ment and assume responsibility for law and 
order. Similarly, ail Wafd is ts have not been 
eliminated from the higher ranks of the 
civil service. In the countryside too. where 
no administrative purge has been carried 
out by the regime, a high proportion ot the 
village omdahs were appointed by the Wafd* 
and can probably be assumed still to be 
capable of proving loyal Wafdisls. On 
instructions from provincial governors, the 
omdahs* Wafdtsl or otherwise, arc now 
sponsoring the village committees of the 
army's Liberation Rally, but in changed 
circumstances they could equally be relied 
upon to make no difficulties about the 
revival of Wafdtsl committees. Member¬ 
ship of the Wafd has. over a long period, 
shown itself to be profitable, and in com¬ 
parison the Liberation Rally, with its call 
for service and hard work, has limited 
appeal for the average Egyptian. Finally* 
the Wafd has in the past included in its 
ranks* and stilt probably enjoys the general 
support of ,l considerable proportion of the 
country’s leaders in finance, commerce* 
industry and professions, as well as in 
polities, 

22, It is more: than likely that the W afd 
which may emerge in the future will differ 
in many respects from the W r afd of the 
past. The Land Reform Law, even if it is 
not applied in its present form* cannot fail 
to affect the influence within the party of 
the land-owning class, which has been pre¬ 
dominant to date, and the so-called Left- 
wing of the party may gain the upper hand. 
However this may he, one thing is clear: 
the Wafd is not dead. 

23, I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office at Fayid, and to Her Majesty's 
representatives in Bagdad. Beirut. Damas¬ 
cus, Amman. Ankara, Washington and 
Paris. 

I have, &e. 

(Signed) M L CRESWELL. 

for 

RAI PH SKR1NE STEVENSON* 
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JE JOISj* 64 No, 1 5 

GENERAL NEC GIB'S TOUR OF UPPER EGYPT BETWEEN 

MARCH 21 27, 1953 

Sir R, Stevenson to Mr. Churchill. (Received April 24} 


fNo, 94. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir. April 21. 1953. 

I have the honour to submit an account 
of General Neguib's lour of Upper Egypt 
between 21st and 27th March. This was 
the first official visit to the area made by any 
nwmber of the Revolutionary Command 
Council since the Army Revolution and 
General Neguib was evidently determined 
to e.jver as much ground and meet as many 
people as possible 

2. During the six days of the tour he lived 
in his special train, which left Cairo on the 
evening of the 21st and reached Aswan at 
7-30 the next morning From Aswan he 
worked his way down the valley, making his 
principal stops at Esna* Luxor* Kena* Nag 
Hamadi* Sohag, Assiul* Mima and Beni 
Suef, He was accompanied by Colonel 
Abdel Nttscr. Squadron Leader Nassau 
Ibrahim, Wing Commander Abdd Latif 
Bogbdads tall members of the Command 
Revolution Councilk and by Colonel Zak- 
haria Mohycddin* the Director of Military 
Intell.gcnee. Sheikh Ahmed Hasson cl 
Raquri* Minister of Wakfs. Dr. Nureddin 
Tarraf, Minister ol Public Health, and 
Maitre Hussein Abu Zeid, Minister or Com 
fRUnications. Two carriages on the train 
accommodated his escort of soldiers and 
another two were occupied by journalists. 

3. General Neguib’s time was fully 
occupied by a crowded and exhausting 
programme which continued with barely 
sufficient intervals for sleep until the after¬ 
noon of the 27th. The train halted fre¬ 
quently at villages along the line* and visits 
by ear were made to places more distant 
from the railway. As a result of incessant 
speech-making the general had talked him¬ 
self hoarse by the 26th. and on the 27th his 
voice failed altogether. However, he had 
no doubts about the success of the lour and. 
despite his hoarseness and the fatigue of the 
journey, he was in obvious high spirits when 
he returned to Cairo. 

4 The time-table was much the same 
*tach day. Early in the morning the general 
set off on a round of visits to the local 
government school, the hospital, the Indus¬ 
trial or Theological Institution and to the 
Red Crescent Society- He laid the founda¬ 
tion stones of new buildings for the latter 
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aE Aswan, Luxor and Sohag. At each 
place he made a brief speech to the effect 
that the Army Movement needed the 
support of the people and called on his 
audiences to go forward with the slogan 

Unity, Discipline, Work." 

5. It is of interest that he also paid par¬ 
ticular attention to American establishments 
and American visitors. On his arrival at 
Luxor he drove straight to the Winter 
Palace Hotel to greet American tourists 
Lhere, The next day he had tea at the 
American Mission for Girls and at Assiul 
he visited both the American College 
ijid the American Orphanage Ak there 
arc no other foreign institutions of com¬ 
parable standing which he might have 
visited, the Americans were not actual!} 
singled out for special favour. Yet he 
spoke of their work with unaccustomed 
warmth, remarking at Luxor that he 
and many of the best officers of the Army 
Movement had received an education in 
American schools* while at Assiul; he praised 
"the inestimable services rendered by the 
Americans to Egyptian education," The 
friendliness of these remarks was thrown 
into relief by the nature of his comments on 
the British, 

6. In the strongly Coptic districts of 
Upper Egypt* General Neguib assiduously 
followed up his campaign for religious 
tolerance by visiting Coptic dignitaries and 
publidy reiterating (hat Copts and Muslims 
were fellow-countrymen. At Luxor he was 
no doubt gratified by shouts from his 
audience of “ Long live the Crescent and the 
Cross together." and at the Sohag Theo¬ 
logical Institute he replied to students who 
called for an Islamic and Koranic Govern¬ 
ment by stating that the liberation move¬ 
ment look its principles from the Koran and 
that these principles were the same in all 
religions. Sheikh id Baquri spoke at Kona 
on the solidarity of Copts and Muslims in 
the Liberation Group. Here, as in every 
other town, the Coptic dignitary thanked 
General Neguib for his attitude to Chris¬ 
tianity and assured him of the loyal support 
of all Christians. 

7. Throughout the tour General Ncguih 
was accorded what was monotonously* but 
not inaccurately, described by the press as 
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rapturous welcome.’ Whole villages 
turned out l> see him and in the towns it 
was often difllcult to clear a passage for ins 
car. Livestock was immolated in his honour 
and presen tat jo ns were made to him by the 
Beduin. The enthusiasm may have been 
slight]; increased by the sweets and small 
presents which were distributed wherever 
he went; but it is unlikely (hat there would 
have been any appreciable difference had 
these gifts not been forthcoming. As well 
as receiving thunderous affirmatives in reply 
to questions such as " Are you ready to light 
for your country,” his speeches were fre- 
quently interrupted by gratuitous shouts 
of '* We are with you. Neguib ” and 
" Martyrdom is our aim ’ 

H. In his principal speeches General 
Neguib dwelt on the evils of the British 
occupation and on his Government's new 
plans for internal reform at almost equal 
length: but although he spoke continually 
of social and economic progress and devoted 
virtually the whole of a long speech at Kcna 
to describing Egypt's resources and calling 
for a sustained effort to develop them, he 
reserved his most forceful language for 
biller denunciations of the occupation 
This he said, had been the cause of Egypt's 
backwardness and of her people's sufferings. 
The country would endure it no longer and 
Egyptians would lay down their lives in 
defence of their freedom. At Aswan be 
proclaimed the slogan “ Evacuation or 
Death." at Nag Hu mad i he told his audience 
that anything which went wrong was largely 
the result of seventy years of British occupa¬ 
tion, and at Sohai and Assmt he said that 
freedom would indeed be won. no matter 
how great the cost, and called on his fellow- 
countrymen to prepare for the struggle. 
His two most violent speeches were also 
made at Assiut* one in the town itself and 
the other at the nearby Mankubad Army 
Training Camp, The first reached its climax 
with the words: Woe to those who attempt 
to intimidate or humiliate us. When a 
strong wind is obstructed it becomes a 
raging storm, destroying all that stands m its 
path. Those who try to resist the will of 
nations would do well to bear this in mind," 
In the second fie recalled that he had spent 
the two worst years of his life. 1928 and 
I *>29, in that very camp. He had served 
under an arrogant Englishman who treated 
the men like slaves and humiliated the 
officers. At that time Egypt was the help¬ 
less victim of the inhabitants of that “cold 
island ” which had robbed the Egyptians of 
their liherty and taken away their livelihood 


Inc genera] said that the soldiers now at 
VEunkabad were inspired with a new spirit 
and he expected them to defend their free¬ 
dom h\ destroying those who were trying 
to usurp it. This was his last major speech 
in tipper Egypt as his voice began to fail 
the next day. 

9. Colonel Abdel Maser’s position as 
Megtiib's right-hand man became still more 
apparent during the tour. Thus at Beni 
Morr, Abdel Maser’s birthplace. Neguib 
inferred to him as the “ brain and sinew of 
the Army Movement " and. remarking that 

Mott l meant “ bitter," said that the 
village had produced a son bitter to Egypt's 
enemies. On this occasion Abdel Naser 
himself spoke briefly and forcefully on the 
subject of evacuation but otherwise he 
remained eommendablv taciturn, confining 
himself to laconic and comparatively colour¬ 
less statements. However, he had his reward 
when he was able to deliver Neguib's 
unconcilktory speech on the last day of the 
journey at Beni Suef. 

10. The avowed object of the tour was to 
demonstrate the new regimes concern for 
Upper Egypt and to assure it that it would 
share in the development of the country as 
a whole. Grievances were heard, and an 
office was set up on the train to deni with 
petitions. However, it could no longer be 
claimed, as it was during his tour of the 
Delia fast autumn, that the keynote of the 
tour was set by Neguib's laudable calls for 
social reform and disciplined effort. His 
tub-thumping oratory on the theme of 
'* Evacuation or Death " was the dominant 
theme, 

11. These speeches had evidentLy been 
prepared with full consideration, and it can 
only be assumed that their violence was the 
result of deliberate policy aimed at regaining 
the initiative and strengthening the regime's 
position in the face of increasing difficulties. 
On the internal front, General Neguib was 
bracing himself for a trial of strength with 
Opposition elements both inside and outside 
the army, which the promulgation of the 
sentences against the officers involved in 
the Mchunna plot of mid-January made 
inevitable, fn the Held of external affairs* 
the prospects of the early evacuation of 
British troops from the Canal Zone had not 
improved* and the members of the Military 
t om mince. if not General Neguib himself,, 
appeared to have lost confidence in (heir 
ability to reach a settlement by negotiation, 

It would seem that they decided to put up 
a barrage of intransigent statements which 
would enable them to claim that public 
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opinion would not permit negotiations on 
the question of evacuation. Certainly the 
studied surprise with which they greeted the 
indignant reactions of the British press 
would seem to suggest that they had 
expected and even hoped for just such a 
reaction, Egyptian newspapers were de¬ 
lighted by the publicity that Neguib was 
fiben,, ind printed extensive extracts from 
Th? Times and the Daily Telegraph, 
amongst others, together with much officious 
comment and advice, 

12. General Neguib has strengthened his 
position and that of the regime by this tour, 
and 4 is significant that immediately on his 
return to Cairo the sentences against Colonel 
Mehannu and his supporters were promul¬ 
gated. The wisdom of the means by which 
he has done so is, however, open to question. 
He has professed views hardly less extreme 
than those of his junior colleagues. Indeed, 
it as the Foreign Minister. Mahmoud Fawzi, 
has said, the more violent passages of his 
recent speeclies have been kept out of the 
press (my telegram No 6071 there can be 
little to choose between them. Neguib has 
sought to equal the record of his predeces¬ 


sors in the art of rabble-rousing and his 
colleagues have supported him by preaching 
the doctrine of unrestrained hatred. The 
mystique of martyrdom has been cultivated 
in favourable soil, Whether or not Neguib 
had really decided that he would sooner see 
Egypt plunged into chaos rather than 
tolerate the presence of foreign troops, 
whether his speeches represented his own 
views or, as is on the whole more likely they 
reflected the opinions of his Military Com¬ 
mittee which he was unable to resist* he 
certainly increased the difficulties of a 
solution of the problem by negotiation. 
Nevertheless. Dr. Fsiwzi has reiterated that 
it is the fixed and considered policy of the 
Egyptian Government to seek the solution 
by negotiation, and that General Neguit 
agrees with him that such a solution is 
possible. 

13. i am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office and the Head of the Regional 
Information Office* Beirut. 

1 have. 

(For Her Majesty's Ambassador)* 

M. .! CRESWELL. 
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SUMMARY BY M, FAWZI OF ANGLO-EGYPTIAN DIFFERENCES 
CONCERNING THE FUTURE TECHNICAL CONTROL AM) 

maintenance of military installations 

Sir R. Sieveiistm to Mr. Churchill. (Received May 6\ 


I No, 764, Confidential) Cairo, 

telegraphic) May 6. 1953, 

Following from delegation, 

Fiovvi began to-day's meeting b> sum¬ 
marising our differences. The first problem 
' v »s technical control; (he Egyptian Govern- 
fticm wanted ati control put in Egypiian 
hands* As regards handling of stores, they 
Agreed that the committees should work 
0lJ t plans consistent with lu) efficiency and 
[/, i Egyptian sovereignly, These plans 
should result in the minimum number of 
“ritish technicians remaining in order (iff to 
in taking care of British equipment 
and j/ J( to lra j n Egyp|f ttns (o replace them, 
jhev expected a steady and speedy increase 
lrt the number of Egyptian technicians so 
lhai the latter should replace the British 
fOO per cent, at the end of a relatively short 
j^fiod. They also thought that the status, 

1 unctions and duration of the stay of British 
technicians should be examined, that these 
should l>e iit the employ of the Eevptian 
47017 


Government and should receive instructions 
from them. Any technical directions sent 
from London should therefore go through 
the Egyptian Government or its authorities. 

2. We then asked them to confirm thin 
they considered prior acceptance of these 
principles necessary before the technical 
committees could he set up. They confirmed 
this and we then said that in that case 
there was no prospect of setting up the 
committees. 

3. Fawzi repeated that the Egyptians 
would not accept an indefinite stay h) any 
non-Egyptian experts, that the status and 
duties of the British experts must be decided 
and that the principle of fixed stay must he 
accepted. 

4. We took him up on the words “ to 
assist in taking care of British equipment 
(paragraph 1 above). If by this they meant 
technical management weft and good, but 
we must insist on the latter. Nor would 
Her Majesty’s Government agree to British 

c* 2 
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technicians being m the employ of l he 
Egyptian Government- Thai would mean 
ih.ii the latter could hire and fire them when 
they pleased. There was no question of 
Her Majesty's Government accepting less 
than British technical management, though 
we were prepared to consider some way in 
which the Egyptian preoccupation about the 
training question and about channels lor 
technical directives could be relieved, 

5, After this sharp reaction Fawzi took 
some pains to keep the meeting going h> 
talking vaguely about good faith and con* 
tide nee in Egyptian fairness not to dismiss 
unfairly British employees. We repeated 
that we could not accept Egyptian employ- 
mem and that our material would have to 
he handled in a British manner and 
according to British standards. 

6, Fawzi appeared to contemplate some 
sort of arrangement between the two 
Govern meats, qualifying the conditions of 
service of the British technicians, but we 
gave him no encouragement on this tine. 
He suggested that wc might be separated by 
words, rather than real differences t ef. 
paragraph ID below) and tabled the counter- 
draft (my telegram No + 760) which re¬ 
inserted all the points to which we had 
objected with the single exception of 
calling the experts “ British” instead of 
41 non-Egyptian.” 

7, After a short pause the meeting was 
resumed with a statement from us on the 
following lines about FawzTs principles: — 

“ We understood that the Egyptian 
deleg a lion was now satisfied that the 
exchange of views had cleared the air 
sufficiently to enable us to get on with 
our work. On the particular matter of 
the status of British technicians wc had 
agreed that this was for discussion and 
should be made the subject of an 
arrangement within the agreement," 


K. We then added that we negotiators 
were people of infinite patience but wc did 
not want to waste time. Ii wc could not 
come to an agreement on terms of reference 
to-day, the British delegation wc fed that 
we were indeed wasting time and that we 
should have to find out from Her Majesty's 
Government whether they were satisfied 
with the position. 

9. We then suggested certain amendments 
to the Egyptian counter-draft and they left 
the room to consider them 

10. On their return Faw/.i recalled that 
iliis was the sixth meeting and he pretended 
that the Egyptian delegation were dis¬ 
appointed at this constant chasing of words 
and at our allegation that the Egyptians had 
been deliberately going into loo much detail. 
This was not the case. Ambiguous terms 
of reference were no good and would 
prevent the technical committees making 
any progress once set up, He dec lined to 
discuss our amendments. The Egyptian 
Government would not contemplate a pro¬ 
longed stay by British technicians in Egypt 
and would not accept non-Egyptian tech¬ 
nical control. Ii our patience was strained 
so was (heirs and he had had difficulty in 
applying the brakes to public opinion. He 
suggested that we might like to seek fresh 
instructions from Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, 

11. We said that if the Egyptian delega¬ 
tion had no more to say (Neguib "yes, it 
is our last word ") we would report the 
situation to Her Majesty's Government, 
we declined to agree to a press com¬ 
munique saying that wc were seeking fresh 
instructions which we iclt would give the 
impression! that we, as a delegation, were 
weakening and also would imply that wc 
were responsible for the interruption of our 
meetings. 


JE 1193/68 No. 17 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRIME MINISTER TO MR, DUFIES ASKING HIM 
TO REF RAIN AT THIS MOMENT FROM OFFERING MILITARY AID 


TO EGYPT 

Mr. ChurchiH ro Sir R 

(No. 2038, Secret) Foreign Office ; 
(Telegraphic) Si ay 7. 1953. 

United States Embassy to-day informed 
us that State Department proposed to hand 
to the Egyptian Embassy in Washington 
to-day a revised list of arms which they 


Makhn i Washington i 

would be willing to supply eventually. 
United Si.Lies Embassy telephoned State 
Department ai my request to ask them not 
(repeal not) to hand list to Egyptian 
Embassy pending receipt of a message from 
me to Mr. Dulles, United Stales Embassy 
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told us that State Department agreed to this. 

2. Please therefore give Mr. Dulles the 
following personal message from me. 

Prime Minister and Acting Foreign 
Secretary to Mr, Dulles, 

3 have just heard from Aldrich that you 
are proposing to give the Egyptian Embassy 
in Washington to-day a list nl arms and 
equipment which you would eventually he 
prepared to supply to the Egyptians. 3 
have been following this matter very closely 
myself and I had hoped that you would be 
able to postpone any offer to the Egyptians. 

2. I know that the first of the equipment 
will not be supplied for ninety days hut this 
is a moment when the negotiations have 
reached a temporary breakdown. We have 
confined ourselves to the case agreed 
between us and the United States both 
under the Isle and the oresern American 
Administrations. We hope indeed that the 
negotiations may be resumed, and I am sure 
yon would greatly regret it if y our interven¬ 


tion with an offer of arms contributed to a 
complete breakdown and this was followed 
by bloodshed on an indefinite scale. I 
cannot understand what can be (he urgency 
of your presenting the list to the Egyptians 
or sending them ihe weapons, I trust 
therefore that you will reconsider your pro¬ 
posal. Surely you could in any case refrain 
from coming to a decision until after you 
yourself have had an opportunity in the next 
few days of seeing things on the spot and 
judging the situation at first hand. 

3. Apart from the above we have definite 
information that quite a number of German 
Nazis, possihl) even the notorious Remer, 
have actually been engaged by Ncguib and 
are training the Egyptian army and irregu¬ 
lars in guerilla and sabotage operations. 
Do you wish to give them American urms 
as well at a moment when so much hangs 
in the balance and when we are faithfully 
working on a joint plan about the Sue? 
Cana! on the case agreed between us? 


( 2 ) 

AGREEMENT BY MR, DULLES TO WIT HOLD PRESENTATION OF 

EGYPTIAN ARMS LIST 

Sir R. Making ja Mr. Churchill, i Received May VS 


(No. 9%, Secret! Washington. 

(Telegraphic) May S t 1953. 

Your telegram No, 2018: Egypt. 

Following personal for Prime Minister. 

Following is Mr Duties* reply to your 
personal message: — 

1 have received your personal message of 
May 7, 1953, regarding I he arms and 
equipment which wc indicated to the 
Egyptian Government they can buy in (his 
country. In consideration of your strong 
feeling of concern, I have instructed the 
Department again to delay delivery of the 
list until Lifter I have had the opportunity 


to assess the situation in Cairo. However, 
iftcr discussion with the President, wc feel 
that it may not be possible to continue 
these dilatory tactics without serious con- 
sequences in our relations with Egypt and 
charges of bad faith. Therefore, I am 
leaving the situation here in such shape that, 
if it seems desirable. I can say at Cairo that 
the decision! to submit the list had already 
been taken prior to my departure. I want 
to be iti this position so that such action, if 
it is to hE lakeu, cannot be interpreted as 
approval or disapproval of any Egyptian 
viewpoints 1 may leant at Cairo. 
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POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS BY MK. DLI.LES FOLLOWING U!S 

VISIT TO CAIRO 


Sir . R , Stevenson io Sir IF. Churchill i Received May 13\ 


{ No. 793, Secret) Cairo* 

(Telegraphic) May 13, 1953. 

Following from Delegation 
United States Ambassador came to 
inform us, at the request of Mr, Dulles, of 
substance of conclusions which he had 


reached as a result of his vrsii here. These 
are being telegraphed in greater amplitude 
to Washington. They were as follows: — 

(1) United States Government should 
continue publicly to stand with 
Hriitiin. 
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i2i Case "A*' in its entirety was 
unobtainable. Therefor; serious 
consideration should be given to a 
move towards ease " B,“ 
i.’d The question of the SI! million worth 
of arms was not (repeat non raised 
hy the Egyptians, They were, how¬ 
ever. given to understand that the 
United States Government were not 
in favour of making arms available 

now, 

l4k Mr. Dulles intends to talk the whole 
matter ovjr with the President on 
his return and thereafter to get 
into touch with Her Majesty's 
Government. 

£5( M li OU as Lit present conceived is 
unobtainable, 

ft) Naguib has undertaken to do his best 
to keep order throughout the country 


having been wanted by Mr. Dulles 
that failure to do so would be 
regarded very adversely by the 
United States Government, 

2. United States Ambassador told us that 
the foregoing was all that he was authorised 
to communicate to us, but wc pressed him 
on impressions which Egyptian Government 
had received from visit. He agreed that 
they expected United States Government 
to initiate some move. Please, therefore, 
respect hk confidence though something of 
the kind is implicit in 161 above, 
j. Comment, In conversation with us 
f’.sc C airo telegrams Nos. 783 and 786) 
Dulles showed some interest in ease ** B " 
from the start. At no lime, however, did 
he give us any inkling that he would 
encourage the Egyptians lo expect an 
initiative hy the United States Government, 
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INVESTMENT OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IN EGYPT 

Sir fi. Sh *i mwi W Sit IK Churchill. I Received May 22) 


(No. 116 E. Confidential! Cairo. 

Sir T May 16, I9S3, 

I have the honour to inform you that on 
the 2nd April, th; Egyptian Government 
approved a new Uw No. 156. governing the 
investment of foreign capital in Egypt and 
the terms on which profits may he remitted 
and capital repa! dated. The text of this law 
is enclosed, 

2. Under it any foreign funds transferred 
lo Egypt through any of the approved 
banks, together with machinery, industrial, 
agricultural and mining equipment or any 
materials required for the creation or 
expansion of existing or new enterprises will 
be considered as foreign capital The litter 
will benefit by the provisions of the new law 
only d invested in development projects for 
industry, agriculture, mining, electrical 
power, irrigation and hydrological improve¬ 
ment and tourism. 

3. Profits realised may he remitted up to 
not more than If) per cent- of the initial 
registered Baltic of the capital If profits 
exceed this limit they may be added to any 
profits (hat had been less in previous years. 
Profits in excess of 10 per cent, may also 
be remitted provided that foreign currency 
(the amount is not specified) has been 
earned hy the exploitation of the capital 


Remittances of profits wilt be effected at 
ihe rule in force at the time the remittance 
takes place. The foreign capital invested 
may be repatriated after an interval of five 
years has elapsed, provided that thereafter 
not more than one-fifth of the registered 
value is repatriated in any one year. Foreign 
experts recruited by concerns in Egypt or 
by departments of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment in connection with any economic 
development project involving foreign 
capital may also transfer out of Egypt up 
to 50 per cent, of their salaries and 
allowances, 

4. A special committee to deal with all 
foreign capital investments wilt be set up 
at the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
and will include representatives of the 
Ministry of Finance, the National Produc¬ 
tion Council and the National Bank of 
Egypt, This committee will specify which 
projects arc to be considered as economi¬ 
cally attractive and will in general supervise 
the carrying out of the new law. Those 
wishing to avail themselves of the provisions 
of th; law must apply to the committee, 
giving full particulars of the capital to be 
invested and the project in which it will be 
invested, Replies to such applicants are to 
be given within three months of the date of 
the presentation of the application. 
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5. The altitude of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment regarding the applicability of this law 
to any sterling capital that might in the 
future be invested in Egypt was clarified 
by the Minister of Finance. He gave (he 
Minister (Commercial) and the Treasury 
representative on (he 5th May the following 
assurances:- 

led For sterling investment in Egypt, 
whether new or not. the governing 
factor is the Sterling Payments 
Agreement of 1951 so long, of 
course, as chat agreement continues 
to be observed by both sidcs. 
t/i) Law No. 156 of 395.1 does not tit any 
way override or modify the Sterling 
Payments Agreement of 1951. 

(c) Consequently. 

fi» the transfer of profits and divi¬ 
dends arising from sterling invest¬ 
ment in Egypt, whether existing 
investment or future investment, 
will not be subject to the limitation 
HO per cent, of the registered 
capital) hid down in Law No. 156 
(on this Dr. Emary emphasised 
that in any case the 10 per cent, 
was a guaranteed minimum and 
not a maximum!. 

Oil sterling investments, whether exist¬ 
ing or future investments, can be 
repatriated as provided tor in 
letters 9 and 10 attached to the 
195 1 Sterling Payments Agreement 
and in the exchange of letters 
between the Sank of England and 
the National Bank of Egypt, 
ending with the letter of 29th 
August. 1951, from the Governor 
of the National Bank of Egypt, i.e.. 
the restriction in Law No. 156 for 
repatriation within the first five 
years following investment does 
not apply to sterling investments: 
tiii! experts. Ac., from the Scheduled 
Territories may transfer their 
earnings home without limitation. 
Its, the provision in Law No, 156 
thit( such transfers shall not exceed 
one-half of the earnings does not 
apply, 

6 The new law will hardlv serve, through 
own merits, as an attractive incentive for 
j ‘nvestment of foreign capital in Egypt. 

_ E1 the present conditions of unecrimniv 
“■rounding Egyptian affairs, foreign risk 
would need more than a guarantee 


of the transfer of up to 10 per cent, in profits 
and the partial repatriation of capital begin¬ 
ning only alter an interval of live years. 
Local represent stives of industry and 
commerce as well as the financial pVe$s of 
Egypt had urged upon the Egyptian 
Government the advisability of guarantee- 
ing an L open door u ‘ to foreign capital and 
complete freedom of repatriation of profits 
and capital Nevertheless, if political con* 
dilions were to improve and the prospects 
of stability to seem more assured, the new 
lm might not prove a hindrance to the 
entry of new capital, and i( would stein to 
he liberal enough to mcei the requirements 
of a governmental agency th; Import- 
Export Banki or international institution 
9 the International Bank) that might he 
disposed to make a loan to Egypt. 

7 - In ‘i rather halting way thV economic 
departments of the Egyptian Government 
are endeavouring to undo much of the 
damage done h\ earlier Administrations in 
iheir nationalistic and restrictive zeal. The 
new mining law reported in my despatch 
No, 85 E. of the 8th April. 1953, is one 
example. The amendment last July of the 
Company Law tsee my despatch No. ISOE, 
of the 5th August. 1952), enabling foreign 
capital to control 51 per cent, of the shares 
of an enterprise is another. The Ministry of 
the Interior are now easing the restrictions 
which have hiihsrio been placed in the way 
of business men wishing to use Cairo as a 
centre to cover the Middle East and arc 
issuing long-term residence visas to bona 
fide applicants. All these measures, how¬ 
ever, are at present frustrated by the lack of 
confidence prevalent in business and 
financial circles in Egypt, which is inevitably 
communicated to potential investors 
abroad. The new regime has tried to 
remedy the maladministration of tis 
predecessors, hut all its efforts to attract 
foreign capital may he nullified if thsre is 
a breakdown in the Anglo-Egypttan nego¬ 
tiations on ihe future of (he Suez Canal 
base. 

x, 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassador, Washington, 
Head of the British Middle East Office. 
Fayid: Development Division, British 
Middh East Office. Beirut: Commercial 
Rein ions and Exports Department. Board 
of Trade: Her Majesty's Treasury and Her 
Majesty’s Treasury Representative. Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

RAI PH STEV ENSON. 
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Ltivc No, 136 of IV53 on Investment of 
Foreign Capital in Economic Development 

Prefects 

In the name of the Nation, 

The Provisional Regent lo the Throne, 

After perusal of the Constitutional Proc¬ 
lamation issued on February ft), 1953, by 
the Commandcr-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces and Leader of the Aniiy Revolution, 

And Law No. SO of 1947 on Exchange 
Control, and subsequent amendments. 

And Law No. 74 of 1952 on the Residence 
of Foreigners, and subsequent amendments. 

And upon the proposal of the Minister 
of Commerce and industry siud after 
approval of the Council of Ministers, 

Issued the following law: 

Article I 

The following will be considered as 
foreign capital in the application of the 
provisions of this Uw: — 

A—Foreign exchange transferred to 
Egypt through any of the batiks 
authorised by the Central Exchange 
Control, Ministry of Finance and 
Economy, 

B Industrial, agricultural and mining 
tools, machinery and equipment and 
raw materials necessary for the con¬ 
struction or expansion of establish¬ 
ments and means of transport. 

t\ Rights such as patents and trade 
marks. 

Amounts transferred to Egypt from 
abroad under an obligation in accordance 
with the existing legislation or to meet 
residence expenses are not considered as 
foreign capital 

Article tl 

Foreign capital will benefit from the 
provisions of this law If it is employed in 
economic development projects whether in 
industry, agriculture, mining, power* 
transport or tourism. 

Article lit 

Profits accruing from the investment of 
foreign captinl may be transferred abroad in 
the original currency up to 10 per cent, of 
the registered value of such capital. If 
profits exceed this proportion in any one 
year, the excess may be accounted for the 
years where profits are less than the above 
percentage. Any excess of profits can he 
registered as foreign capital 


Transfer of profits will be effected at the 
rate of exchange prevailing at the time of 
the transfer. 

Foreign capital may be transferred 
abroad after five years from the date of its 
investment irt lines of 15 fone-fifthl of its 
registered value per year, in the same 
currency originally transferred lo Egypt and 
at the rate prevailing at the time of the 
transfer. 

Permission for the required transfer 
abroad will be given within three months 
font the date of application. 

The proportion of profits or capital 
eligible for transfer abroad may also be 
deposited in a special account with the 
Central Bank, and utilised for payment of 
goods the export of which is permitted. 

Article H 

Foreign experts and foremen brought 
from abroad to work on economic develop¬ 
ment projects may transfer abroad a part 
(not exceeding one-half) of their wages, 
salaries and gratuities. 

Article V 

A special committee for the investment 
of foreign capital will be formed at the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. The 
Permanent Council Tor the Development of 
National Production* the Ministry of 
Finance and Economy and the Central 
Bank will be represented on this committee. 
The constitution of the committee and the 
organisation of its work* will be regulated 
in a decision to be taken by the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, 

The committee's terms of reference are: 

(ffi To approve to designate a* an 
economic development project the 
project where the runds will be 
invested, 

|/?| To authorise any foreign contribution 
“cn nature" or rights, and to 
evaluate them in the tight of docu¬ 
ments submitted* world prices, and 
according to the opinion of 
specialised experts. The committee 
should proceed with this valuation 
within six months from the date of 
the application. 

<rt To register the foreign capital in the 
currency of origin rif imported in 
cash), and in other cases provision¬ 
ally in the currency mentioned in the 
documents submitted until final 
registration is made after ns valua¬ 
tion by the committee in accordance 
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with the provisions of the previous 
paragraph. 

To express its opinion as to the 
transfer abroad of the fixed propor¬ 
tion of profits after examination of 
ihe documents relating to the 
financial position of the project, 

f*9 To provide those who wish to invest 
foreign capital with the necessary 
information as regards legislation 
and administrative measures in 
Egypt ;iud supply them with any 
statistical or economic information 
they may request. 

( /> To communicate with the Central 
Exchange Control, the Companies’ 
Administration, the Taxes Adminis¬ 
tration, and other Government 
Departments, in respect of matters 
concerning foreign capital invested 
in Egypt. 

kef To facilitate granting residence visas 
to foreign business men experts,. «md 


foremen engaged to work in estab¬ 
lishments in which foreign capital is 
invested and to authorise the transfer 
abroad of that part of the wages, 
salaries and gratuities eligible for the 
transfer. 

Sub-committees representing different 
Ministries may be formed and entrusted 
with the examination of some problems 
coming within the competence of the 
Foreign Capital Investment Committee, 

Article VI 

Anyone who wishes to benefit from the 
provisions of this law' should submil to the 
committee referred to in Article V above, 
an application showing the nature and 
amount of capital to be imported, and the 
project to he invested in, The committee 
must civc opinion within three months from 
the date the application h submitted. 
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SPEECH BY GENERAL NRGUfB WARNING BRITAIN THAT EGYPT 
SMI I USE FORCE TO REGAIN HER RIGHTS 

Sir R, Stevenson to Sir U , C/mrcfttfl. l Received May 21)\ 

Ml 


iNo, 83 h Cairo, 

{Telegraphic! May 20, 1933, 

Press 20th reports a speech broadcast by 
General Ncguih on the 19th ;ei which he 
said that he would like to disclose lo the 
nation that the regime were determined to 
iccovcr its rights by force, but that the time 
for this had not yet conic. 

2, Speaking at considerable length he 
vailed for patience while preparations for the 
slrugglt were being completed to the last 
detail. There was to be no repetition of the 
tragedies in Palestine and in the Canal Zone 
]fk 1951, This time Egypt would choose her 
°wn time and place for the struggle. Unity 
flHiSt be maintained and j watch kept for 
internal enemies, pi r lieu lari) Imperialist 
tools pretending zeal for national interests 
*md religious precepts, who were even more 
deadly than ihe British themselves 

3, He declared that you were alarmed by 


Egyptian unity, and that vour fury had 
extended to the innocent German military 
experts who were simply fulfilling the task 
which the British Mission, in spite of 
obligations under the 193b Treaty, had 
failed lo earn, out, 

4, He concluded by mdtcatmg the difficul¬ 
ties ahead and appealed to Egyptians to he 
patient, resolute and prepared. 

5. At Jus Press conference cm the 39th. the 
Minister of National Guidance described 
your remarks as threats of ei permanent 
occupation ot Eeypt and British demonstra¬ 
tions of military strength as laughable. 
However* he was glad to sec that men such 
as Mr. Bex an ;rnd Lord Stunsgate were 
voicing sensible opinions. With regard to 
the Canal Zone the situation was calm, 
thanks to Egyptian level-headedness. The 
British there were in a state of tension, but 
incidents wer: not serious. 
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JE 1192/307 (2) 

Sir R. Ste i enym to Sir W. ChurcfufL {Received May 20) 


(No, 832. Confidential) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) May 20. /95A 

My immediately preceding telegram: 
Genera] Neguib’s broadcast, 

In spile of his brave words General 
Nccitib's speech is likely to he interpreted by 
elements hostile to the regime and even by 
the people at large ns an apology for the 
Government's failure to translate threats 
into deeds and also as an indication that 
immediate action against British troops in 
the ( anal Zone must not be expected, 

2. it is also an apology for lack of 
progress on the home from and a confession 
that the opposition is again raising its head. 
A reference to “ imperialist stooges, proles- 
ing Tjcd I for the national interests or tor the 


teachings of religion " is particularly note- 
worthy" as it is presumably directed against 
the Moslem Brotherhood. It is not yet dear 
whether this is in tended as criticism of the 
extremists who clamour for immediate 
action in the Canal Zone or of the more 
cautious dements in the Brotherhood who 
are hesitating to support the regime's 
policy, 

3, ft is probable that the speech as a 
whole will he taken as a sign of weakness. 
h would, however, be a mistake to suppose 
that the regime is in arty serious danger. All 
available evidence in fact indicates that 
General Neguib and his colleagues are still 
in control of the internal situation. 
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OPPOSITION TO THE ARMY REGIME IN EGYPT 

Sir R Stevenson to Sir W. C hurchill. (Received May 27) 


(No. 121* Confidential) C&iro, 

Sir, Muy 2L IV5J. 

In recent weeks opposition to Ehe army 
reel me has revived and is now undoubtedly 
more widespread and outspoken than on 
the previous occasions in September and! 
November of 1952 and in January and 
March of this year when counter-measures 
against hostile elements were taken by the 
Revolutionary Command (repressive in 
three of I he four instances). The growing 
hostility is dearly indicated by the reactions 
of the people to speeches made by officers 
of the Revolutionary Command particularly 
when on tour outside Cairo. Inscriptions 
expressing in vulgar terms that Kirouk 
would he preferable to Neguib have also 
appeared in public places in Cairo, 

2. After General NuguibN lour of Upper 
Eevpt (my despatch No. 94 of 21 si April), 
which is now known to have been rather 
less successful than at first appeared, officers 
of the Revolutionary Command toured the 
countrv whipping up support for the Libera¬ 
tion Rally Imy saving telegram No. 98 of 
29th April paragraph 2)* Together with 
officers organising the ratty, notably Major 
Ibrahim al Tahawi, the assistant Secretary- 
General* they covered both Upper and 
Lower Egypt, making their main effort at 
Alexandria. During this campaign, which 


still continues, i( has become apparent that 
considerable sections of the people are 
growing tired of the army revolution. The 
speeches have followed the lines of those 
delivered by General Neguib in Upper 
Egypt. More attention has been paid to 
industry and commerce, in the way of actual 
visits to establishments: but references to 
social and economic development have be¬ 
come vaguer and denunciations of the 
British more violent, partly no doubt as a 
result of the apathy or even hostility of some 
of the audiences. The former have roused 
lilite interest, but the latter have provoked 
widely differing reactions* alarming the 
upper classes* causing exultation among the 
half-educated and whetting the appetite for 
loot of the dregs of the cities, It has, how¬ 
ever, probably passed over the heads of the 
muss of the population* agricultural as well 
as industrial, who are only concerned with 
the struggle for existence. The mood of the 
rural masses at the moment appears to be 
one of political apathy, 

3. Responsible dements and those with a 
stake in the country are undoubtedly 
alarmed by these speeches, which reached 
a |teak of violence in the second half of April 
and which are now being resumed with 
full force, They can dearly foresee the eon- 
sequcncies of this type of hysteria. Ihe 
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Governor of Alexandria, for example* has 
in private conversation said that he was 
shocked by the recklessness of Egypt's 
present rulers* and Squadron Leader Hassail 
Ibrahim la member of the Revolutionary 
Command himself! thought that on occa- 
sio is anti-British vehemence had been taken 
too far. The half-baked those with some 
pretensions to education but with no great 
claim to intelligence who form an appre¬ 
ciable fraction of the politically conscious* 
are probably the most fervent supporters of 
the new regime. These, whether they belong 
to the Liberation Rally* or to the Moslem 
Brolherhood* are the would-be martyrs who 
take these speeches to heart, They are the 
mainsluv of the volunteer training camps, 
and send messages to Neguib signed in 
blood* and telegrams to this embassy 
stating thin they seek ^evacuation or anni¬ 
hilation til the event of disturbances they, 
together with ihe riffraff forming the bulk 
of the city mobs* would be the dangerous 
fanatical element* The aspirations ex¬ 
pressed by the Revolutionary Command 
officers pas-, over the heads of the riffraff, 
who are strongly moved only by the 
promises of conflict and annihilation (of 
other people! offering prospects of excite¬ 
ment and loot* They did well at the 
burning of Cairo last year and would enjoy 
a repeat performance. 

4. The reactions of the organised and 
articulate political uir quasi-political! 
bodies* the Wafd and the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood arc. of course, determined to u greater 
extent by what they conceive to be their 
own interests. The former would not seem 
to be unduly distressed by the possibility of 
the renewal of suicidal attacks on our forces 
and are quietly encouraging the excesses of 
the army leaders. They arc comfortahly 
aware that such attacks will disrupt the 
country and the present regime and will 
give them it chance to regain power. The 
question of their ability to retain it has 
probably not occurred to them. The Mos¬ 
lem Brotherhood* however, do not appear 
to lie entirely happy about the situation. 
Their extremists, perhaps* carry xenophobia 
to the point where they, loo, would gladly 
bull Egypt down and preach among the 
r uins; but i he more moderate are worried 
on two counts. First, they are afraid that 
the army’s demagogic tactics may prove too 
successful. They arc jealous of even the 
limited progress that has been made wiLh 
building up the Liberation Group, fearing 
that it may develop into t solid and loyal 
body which would relieve the urmv move- 
^snt of any dependence on the Brother¬ 


hood. Secondly, the) are afraid that their 
organisation may not survive the threatened 
chaos. At the moment the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood is the only reasonably well disciplined 
body in i he country, apart from the army itself, 
and it is nearer to exercising real power than 
was ever (he ease in the past. It has no wish 
either to be pushed aside by the complete 
success of the Army Movement or to be 
destroyed with the movement if it goes 
down righting. Nevertheless, there is Tittle 
or no doubt that* if the struggle turns from 
cold to hot war. the Brotherhood and its 
Kataibs (or paramilitary formations) will be 
at the disposal of the military authorities* 
The Brotherhood will certainly endeavour 
to make the regime pay their price for their 
support, U\, an Islamic constitution and the 
continued separate identity (with (he tight to 
maintain a paramilitary organisation) of Live 
Brotherhood But even if the regime refuse 
to pay this price, it is unlikely that the 
Broihcrhood would withhold their eventual 
support. 

5. The industrial workers and the fella¬ 
heen form two further categories* w nose 
reactions to the officers’ pronouncements 
are governed primarily by sectional con¬ 
siderations and who merit some separate 
consideration. Their feelings, particularly 
(hose of industrial workers* have become 
increasingly ugly and audiences, swayed 
chiefly by emotional delivery, have paid jess 
attention than ever to the content of she 
speeches. The new regime has disappointed 
thdr expectations and owing ti> financial 
stringency and for other reasons* which are 
to [he credit ol the regime* has not en¬ 
deavoured to any great extent to whip up 
support by the paid "claque" and finan¬ 
cially subsidised demonstrations which were 
features of previous regimes. 

6. Tnc grievances of peasants and workers 
arc real enough. There is rising discontent 
amongst the fellaheen who miss the services* 
both social and agricultural* formerly pro¬ 
vided b} i heir landlords (on whatever 
extortion iic terms in sonic cases) and which 
the new rdginic has not as yet replaced. 

I he plight of i lie landless workers is serious; 
they offer their labour at half or less of the 
teeal daily wage of Fl IX. but even s,j are 
often turned away by landlords unable or 
afraid to employ them. Industrial workers, 
though victims also of the high cost of 
living, have less grounds for complaint. 
They arc on the other hand better placed 
to make thesr grievances felt. Workers at 
w large mill at Daman hour recently refused 
to turn out to hear a speech by General 
Neguib* and Colonel Sadat* who visited 
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(heir place of work in tin effort to placate 
them, was received with scant courtesy. 
{Incidentally, Colonel Naser was similarly 
heckled by a group oi Left-wing students 
during his visit to Alexandria University.) 
Action wns subsequently taken against the 
ringleaders which it appears was effective. 
Similar measures have had to be taken in 
other factories, In general, unemployment 
is increasing in both town and country, and 
the publicised labour reforms of the new 
regime have remained on paper for lack of 
resources with which to implement them, 
Those affected are not particularly pleased 
with the new Egypt and ire beginning to 
show little hesitation in saying so, 

7, It might have been expected that she 
Revolutionary Command would have 
reacted more energetically than they have 
towards this recrudescence of opposition. 
To date opposition followed by repression 
has occurred at almost regular two monthly 
intervals, and on past form some reaction 
on the part of the regime might have been 
anticipated in mid-May. On this occasion, 
however, opposition has proved to be not 
onlv more v Eolem but also more widespread 
and virtually hydra-headed. During the 


past few weeks the energies of the junta 
have been concentrated on the Anglo- 
Egyptian problem, I heir inability to deal 
wtih hostile elements by more direct means 
may indeed be one of the reasons for their 
intransigence during the negotiations, i.eu 
they may have deliberately sought, us many 
of their predecessors have done, to divert 
attention from their short-comings at home 
by their zeal for the national aspiration*. 
U is possible that to some extent the 
manoeuvre has succeeded and that they will 
he able to forgo repressive measures until 
tl\ev succeed tthough they are using methods 
calculated so make their tusk more difficult) 
n\ securing (he evacuation of British troops 
and by this triumph effectively silence criti¬ 
cism at least long enough to permit economic 
conditions to improve and internal reform 
to take effect. 

H. E am sending copies of this despatch 
io the Head of the British Middle East 
Office at Fay id, and to Her Majesty's 
Representatives in Bagdad. Beirut, Damas¬ 
cus, Ankara. Washington, Paris and 
Am man . 

l have. &e, 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON- 


JE iOllM No, 22 

EGYPT? ANNUAL REVIEW FUR 1^52 

Sir ft Stevenson to Sir W. ChurchiU, (Received May SO) 


(No, 125. Confidential) Cairo. 

Sir. May 26, 1953* 

i have the honour eo transmit herewith a 
general political review of Egypt in 1952 to 
which is appended a section on the Sudan 
and an economic section. 

2. I am sending a copy ot this despatch to 
ihe British Middle East Office, and to the 
G overn or-Gencral, K ha rtoulit. 

I have. &c, 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No, 22 
Annual Re pi in 

In 1952 Egypt lived up to her reputation 
of making more history than can be usefully 
resumed in 2,500 words. The year began 
with the news, for those who were interested, 
of the election or Lewa Mohammed Neguib 
lo the presidency of the Officers’ Club. Ilw 
birth on 16th January, of the long-awaited 


heir to the throne was not destined to con¬ 
tribute to that throne’s stability, and the 
burning of Cairo ten days Liter did more to 
shake it than any other single event. On 
26ih July the army, which had successfully 
carried out its coup d'ftiat on 23rd. expelled 
King Farouk. On 10th December the pro¬ 
gressive elimination of the old political order 
by the military culminated in the abrogation 
of the 1923 Constitution. The year which 
opened with British troops poised to repeat 
their advance on Cairo of seventy years pre¬ 
viously, ended wish negotiations over the 
Sudan between Her Majesty's Government 
and a responsible Egyptian Government, (he 
successful termination of which w as expected 
to lead to the final departure of those 
troops from Egyptian soil. 

Internal 

Z The year began in chaos as the Wafd 
Government reaped the whirlwind which its 
irresponsible encouragement of xenophobia 
had sown. In the Canal Zone (he auxiliary 
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police collaborated openly with the terrorists, 
and the Government was no longer at uny 
pains to main la in the pretence that guerilla 
action was spontaneous and unofficial. The 
disarming of [he auxiliaries in I&mailia on 
25th January, after a sharp action bv British 
troop?, in which fifty-three of the former 
were killed, was the cue for the riots of 
26ih January for which the Wafdtsl Govern¬ 
ment had been so industriously setting the 
stage for the previous six months. For 
eight hours Cairo was in the hands of the 
mob. who burnt, pillaged and murdered 
with no attempt at restraint by the police, 
some of whom joined them. The riots, and 
the fear that British troops were advancing 
on C airo from the Canal Zone, nerved the 
King to dismiss the Nahas Government, and 
early on 28th January the Royal Rescripts 
were published approving the composition 
of the new Government headed by AJi 
Maher. 

3, Jn its. short existence the Ali Maher 
Government of February necessarily con¬ 
centrated its effort* on the maintenance of 
order, under martial law administered by 
the strong hand of Mortadu a! Muragh) ys 
Minuter of the Interior; on the first steps 
by Abdel Galil el Emary as Minister of 
Finance to sort out the budgetary chaos left 
by his predecessor: and, above all, on the 
preparations for the coming struggle with 
the Wafd. A month was allowed to pass 
without any determined attempt at a show¬ 
down with the Wafd and this over-tender- 
ness for perhaps over-subtlety) towards 
them finally led to the King’s replacing Ali 
Maher by Neguib al Htlali and the formation 
on March 1st of a Government openly 
committed to pinning the responsibility for 
January firmly on Che Wafd Government. 

4. In Al Hitah's programme achievement 
of the “national aspirations’ by the 
resumption of direct negotiations figured 
first, but the main emphasis was on the need 
for an energetic onslaught on corruption 

a reversal of the Wafdist policy of diverting 
attention from corruption at home by con¬ 
centrating popular interest On the 11 national 
struggle." His first act was the suspension 
of Parliament originally for erne month bv 
Royal Decree on 3rd March, after which 
he ruled by decree. The Wafd Parlia¬ 
mentary Group decided to refuse all 
co-operation. The battle was joined with 
foe announcement that 1 exceptional pro¬ 
motions * T under the previous regime would 
come under review, and with the ordering 
into residence forcer of Scrag el Din and 
Abdul Futtafo Hassan following the publics- 
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lion of the report of the Parquet’s 
investigation into the January riots, 

5. The reorganisation of the police under 
Morlada ul M a rag hi (retained by Hilali as 
Minister of the Inter ion and the continuing 
loyalty io the King of the Army High Com¬ 
mand enabled Hilali, despite the clamours 
of the Wafd for the restoration of constitu¬ 
tional rule, lo continue in office for as long 
as he continued lo enjoy the King’s support. 
The King's position depended ultimately on 
the loyalty of the army alone. While this 
was not at the time seriously in doubt, the 
murder in Cairo on March 26th of a young 
officer named Abdul Qader Taha (who. it 
subsequently transpired, was a member of 
the Free Officers’ Movement) excited much 
indignation amongst junior army officers 
It was widely supposed to have been 
arranged by certain senior officers in the 
be fief that they were serving the King’s 
interests. The matter was at once hushed 
up, but it added to the army's resentment, 
still unallaycd at the way in which the 
Palestine arms scandal had been dealt with 
the prev ious year. 

6. The fundamental weakness of Htlali’s 
position was that unless he could win popu¬ 
lar support by a victory in the resumed 
negotiations with the United Kingdom the 
philosophers stone which had chided suc¬ 
cessive Egyptian Governments since the 
war he was committed to the self-contra* 
dietory policy of purging public life in 
Egypt with royal support. The King's 
support could never he unqualified as he 
and his entourage were themselves loo 
deeply involved in the prevailing corruption 
for a purge to be able to slop short at the 
Palace gates. The manoeuvres of Hilali from 
March to July in retrospect therefore take 
on a peculiar air of futility. Although 
Egypt enjoyed a period ot government 
which for efficiency and honesty surpassed 
an> she had known in recent years, on the 
major issues, external or interna], no pro¬ 
gress could be made Hilalfs hope of 
successful outcome of negotiations with 
Great Britain on the evacuation of the Canal 
Zone and a settlement in the Sudan was 
disappointed. See paragraphs 20 and 25 
below: Speculation regarding his replace¬ 
ment soon developed and the appointment 
of Mortada al Maraghy as a M strong man ’ 
Prime Minister was freely discussed. It is 
of interest to note ,d Maraghy’s conviction 
that in such a case it would be necessary foi 
him to force upon the King a measure of 
Agrarian Reform, as the only issue with 
sufficient popular appeal to divert interest 

U 
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from ihe violent pursuil of the national 
aspirations. or indeed to make possible ihe 
continuance of the King's Government 
u! alL 

7. Whether, as was suggested, Abboud 
engineered Hi hill's fall at the end of June 
from fear for his sugar monopoly; whether 
the very cautious onslaught of Hilali and 
his Finance Minister on the problems of 
corruption and financial reform sufficed to 
frighten the Palace gang; or whether both 
these and other factors played their part, 
i here is no doubt that Hilali fell a victim 
to a Palace intrigue. But the King and 
his friends overreached themselves. The 
scandal of Hilah's fall stripped away the 
last remaining tatters of the Royal prestige. 
The undistinguished appearance of the 
Sirry Cabinet reflected only too dearly the 
increasing reluctance of even Egyptian 
politicians to continue to serve their 
Sovereign ; and Sirry s inability to find either 
a Minister of Finance or a Minister of War 
accurately indicated the two major ills which 
beset his Government. The first was 
chronic, the second acute, and to it Sirry 
succumbed. 

H. The army's loyally to the King had 
been remarkable for its persistence despite 
every effort on his part to destroy it, but ihe 
end came when the general scandal of his 
interference in the country‘s affairs coin* 
tided with an even more ill-judged 
interference in those of the army. Certain 
members of the Free Officers" Movement 
(including the notorious Kama! Sidkii had 
already been dispersed to outlying stations. 
The renewal of .the King s efforts to impose 
his own nominees on the committee of the 
Officers' Club, and in particular to replace 
General Mohammed Neguib, the president, 
by General Hussain Sirry Amer. who was 
Widely held in the army to have been 
responsible for the murder of Lieut. Abdul 
Qader Taha, proved fatal to the army's con¬ 
tinued loyalty. To placate them, Sirry 
proposed General Neguib to the King us 
Minister of War. The rejection of this 
recommendation led to Sim’s resignation 
on July 20lh, The King turned to llilali* in 
belated recognition of the folly of his former 
betrayal, Hilali was generally believed to 
have made his own conditions of accept¬ 
ance. and the King, no doubt, was ready 
to agree to any terms if he could be rescued 
from the imminent danger of revolt which 
he had provoked. Unfortunately Hilali did 
not insist on the one condition vital to the 
continuance of army loyally, and his 


appointment of Colonel Ismail Sherin as 
Minister of War was the signal for the 
revolution which swept away both the King 
and himself. 

9. The coup tiEtof of 23rd July by a 
group of young army officers headed by 
General Mohammed Neguib had, however, 
been planned since long before the crisis 
which was its occasion, lit was originally 
timed to take place in the autumn.I The 
efficiency with which it was carried out. and 
the moderation of the pronouncements of 
General Neguib forestalled opposition, and 
when it was made clear that British forces 
would not be used to protect the King, his 
abdication was effected w ith equal despatch. 
The leaders of the movement declared that 
their aims were to redress the army’s 
grievances* purge corruption and restore 
constitutional life, not to intervene in poli¬ 
tics, and they set up a civilian Government 
under the Premiership of Ali Maher. Sup¬ 
port for the movement was immediate and 
countrywide, 

10. The political parties particularly the 
Wafd iwhoisc leaders, Nyhas and Scrag el 
Din hurried back from Europe to fall on 
the neck of Ncguib on 27th July), 
emphasised, in their early declarations of 
support, those parK of the army’s pro¬ 
nouncements which spoke of reforms with¬ 
in the framework of the Constitution. It 
was not long, however, before the basic 
difference between the Wafd and the army 
became clear, and with the General's call 
for a purge of the political parties, the 
Wal'd "s disillusionment, was complete, 
though not at first too openly expressed. 
The Moslem Brotherhood, who since the 
ban was lifted on their existence by the 
Wafdtst Cabinet in 1951 had strengthened 
iheir organisation in the country until it 
seriously rivalled that of the Wafd itself, 
lent a less qualified support to the move¬ 
ment. From the earliest days, however. 
General Neguib was at pains to condemn 
religious dissension and fanaticism, and to 
insist, in his appeals for unity, on the 
common bonds of the composite Egyptian 
society, Except for ihe neo-Nat ionalists 
under Fat hi Rad wan (a splinter-parly front 
the Nationalist Party of Hafez Raiftadhan) 
who supported the movement whole¬ 
heartedly, the other political parties shared 
(he fate of (he Wafd, with whom they were, 
by and large, equally condemned for past 
wickedness. The Communists, who in the 
first days of (he revolution were jubilant, 
swiftly became outspokenly hostile to the 
r<r Fascist-imperialist" dictatorship of the 


General, and the regime reciprocated their 
hostility. 

1L fhe intention of the junta to leave 
politics to the politicians survived sis, 
increasingly difficult weeks of compromise 
witli Ali Maher, at the end of which he and 
they parted company on good terms, but 
agreeing to differ about the speed and scope 
of tlie reform programme. Before this 
happened the constitutional problems of the 
transition were settled by a nice blend of 
law and expediency. Egypt continued a 
Constitutional monarchy, despite a wide¬ 
spread movement in favour of a republic, 
and a Regency Council was established 
consisting of one member of the Royal 
Family, one elder statesman and one army 
officer. Purge measures were introduced 
both for the political panic* and the admin¬ 
istration* a beginning was made in the 
assault on ihe cost of living, and there were 
renewed attempts to attract foreign capital 
back to Egypt, Internal security was main¬ 
tained, the hold of the junta upon the armed 
forces, the police and Government depart- 
merits wfts strengthened, ami a stern lesson 
was given, following labour troubles at 
Kafr-al-Dawar, to any who might under¬ 
estimate the importance of discipline in the 
new era. On the subject of the all-important 
Agrarian Reform Bill, however, which the 
leaders of the revolution saw as an indis¬ 
pensable political as well as a social 
measure. Ali Maher was unable to reconcile 
his views with theirs, and resigned 

12. On September 7th a new Cabinet was 
established under the Premiership of 
General Ncguib who also remained Com- 
nrander-in-Chicf of the armed forces. At 
the same time there were widespread arrests 
of prominent personalities, parly politicians, 
Palace hangers-on and others, apparent!) 
with (he twin object of accelerating the 
Purge of public life and removing tempor¬ 
arily at any rate from the active political 
scene any who might conceivably have 
served as rallying-points tor elements hostile 
to the latest developments, 

13. Thus committed at one and the same 
lime to shoulder the constitutional responsi¬ 
bility for the daily conduct of government 
and to pursue the war he had declared on 
'he political parties. General Neguib 
included in his first Cabinet Fathi Radwan. 
president of the new Nationalist Party, and 
Sheikh a I Baqouri of the Moslem Brother* 
hood. I his leaning towards the extremist 
organisations was no doubt dictated by the 
■teed for organised political support to 
supplement the general backing which the 
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army movement received from the country 
Power, however, remained in the hands of 
the junta. 

J4. Spurred on by the evidence of the 
army's intention to have its way, the poli¬ 
tic*! 1 parties hastened to submit to the new 
law regulating their existence, which was 
one of the first measures passed by the 
Neguib Cabinet. Several strong hints were 
required to dislodge Nahas from the presi¬ 
dency of the Wafd. but that party’s defiance 
was finally overcome by General Neguib’s 
triumphant tour of their Delta strongholds 
at the beginning of October. 

15. Hardly more than a mouth after the 
formation of the Ncguib Cabinet, the regime 
was faced with another crisis, this time 
internal, arising out of the reluctance of 
Colonel Mehanna, the army nominee to the 
Regency Council, to accept the purely 
formal role which (hat position entailed. 
Undoubtedly ambitious, he also showed 
himself to be conservative and consequently 
critical both of Agrarian Reform and 
of the regime’s Sudan policy. The sudden 
announcement of his removal on October 
14[ h for exceeding his authorsty came as *i 
surprise, but again the High Military Com¬ 
mittee proved equal to the occasion and no 
oven criticism was heard. But the difficul¬ 
ties which began, in late October and 
November, to crowd m on the regime were 
more widespread and fundamental* and were 
not to be dealt with by single acts of 
intimidation, 

Efi, Criticism of the prolonged suspension 
of constitutional life was fostered by the 
political parties and especially the Wafd, 
who were most affected The principal and 
most intractable problem, however, was the 
country's economic state, which had never 
recovered from the combined effects of the 
Wafd administration* particularly its mani¬ 
pulation of the cotton market, and the 
worid-wtde decline in the demand for raw 
cotton. Various measures were taken to 
alleviate the country’s economic difficulties 

Government monopoly of cotton pur¬ 
chases, bilateral trade agreements, attempts 
to encourage foreign investment, and strict 
import licensing control but these had no 
radical effect on the situation and commer¬ 
cial stagnation caused widespread social and 
political discontent which was aggravated 
by injudicious price-control measures intro¬ 
duced by the Government. To deal with 
this discontent, the Government took steps 
to protect itself, by the Indemnity Act of 
13th November, and to allay popular 
criticism wherever possible. The release of 
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the political prisoners of the former regime 
ui ihe beginning of November was a sop to 
the Moslem Brotherhood, whose members 
formed by far the target proportion of thcm. 
and the freeing of the internees of 7th Sep¬ 
tember later in the month was interpreted 
as a conciliators gesture of even wider 
scope. Some encouragement even seemed 
to be held out to the leaders of the old poli¬ 
tical parlies, with the exchange of calls 
between Neguib and Nahas. and the sugges¬ 
tion that all should play their part in the 
drafting of the new Constitution. On 
$th December the Cabinet was reshuffled, 
and on December IOth General Neguib 
officially announced the abrogation of the 
1923 Constitution and the Government's 
intention to establish a committee to draft 
si new one Meanwhile it would rule " with 
due regard to general constitutional prin¬ 
ciples." It was dear, however, that there 
was no intention to allow any real power to 
slip from the hands of the High Military 
Committee and that the conciliatory 
measures were merely manoeuvres to gain 
time. On December 21 si a further and more 
far-reaching anti-corruption law was passed 
which put virtually absolute powers into the 
hands of a special tribunal, the majority of 
whose members would be officers nominated 
bv the Commandcr-in-Chicf. Meanwhile 
the "movement” went vigorously about 
organising its own political support through 
the “ Liberation Group." a non-party 
countrywide organisation to be inspired by 
*■ ihc principles of the revolution. 

\ n gt< j-E pv p tia n Relations 

17. Threats by the Egyptian Government 
to break off diplomatic relations, to institute 
an economic boycott of Great Britain, and 
to embark on an all-out policy of open 
terrorism were coupled, as the year began, 
with an active policy of minor acts of intimi¬ 
dation. such as the arrest and imprisonment 
of Egyptian employees of the embassy, and 
an increasingly violent press campaign. The 
blood-letting of January 23th and 26th, 
drastic though it was, served to lower the 
anti-British fever, and the immediate 
reaction on the part of the Ali Maher 
Government was. by a deliberately sedative 
policy, to attempt to restore an atmosphere 
in which negotiations between the two 
countries would once again become 
possible, 

|H Prince Abdul Mnneitn and Abdul 
Fattah Amr headed the Egyptian mission 
to the funeral of His late Majesty King 
George VS in February. 


19. Al HilalL when he succeeded Ait 
Maher as Prime Minister in March, con¬ 
tinued the policy of a resumption of negotia¬ 
tions. but showed greater wisdom than Ali 
Maher in avoiding dangerous publicity and 
press speculation on a subject on which 
the\ could only have the contrary effect to 
that which he desired The situation in the 
Canal Zone was encouraged to return to 
normal and there was a steady drift of 
workers back to their former employment. 
On April 36lih Abdul FatUih Amr left t .tiro 
on his way back to resume hi* duties as 
Egyptian Ambassador in London, and on 
April 19th 1 also returned to London for 
consultations with yourself. Sir, and with 
the Governor-General of the Sudan, on the 
course cl the negotiations. On May 3rd. 
following my return to Cairo, I presented 
to the Egyptian Prime Minister the formula 
which Her Majesty's Government offered as 
a possible basis for negotiations on the 
Sudan question. Although this did not 
prove acceptable, Hi lull avoided either a 
rupture or a renewal of press agitation on 
the subject, while taking the welcome 
initiative of his direct approach to Sayyid 
Abdul Rahman al Mahdi (see paragraph 
below). 

20. Hibli s replacement by Sirrv made 
link change in the position. A Cabinet 
decision to pay compensation amounting to 
it 12,000 to British teachers dismissed by 
the Wafd Government was announced.*■ in 
order to present the question being raised 
before an international judicial body on the 
eve of the resumption of Anglo-Egyptian 
conversations." The intention to continue 
negotiations was thus recorded, but Surry 
was too preoccupied with the all-absorbing 
questions on which the existence of his 
Ministry depended to do more. 

21. The revolution of 23rd July introduced 
for a time a new consideration the possi¬ 
bility of British intervention in defence of 
the King but once fears on that head 
were .iHayed, and as internal preoccupations 
allowed, the" 1 national aspirations ’ returned 
to their accustomed place in the forefront 
of Egyptian politics. The infant Ahmad 
Fuad wax proclaimed King of Egypt and 
the Sudan, and the earliest statements of 
General Neguib and his followers contained 
reference* to the need for a solution of the 
problems both of defence and of the Sudan. 
While it soon became clear that the new 
regime did not wish to consider these thorny 
subject* at once, the door to eventual nego¬ 
tiations was carefully left open, although the 


convention a] phrases concerning the im¬ 
possibility of Egypt's bargaining over her 
essential rights were repeated. My creden¬ 
tials, which were accepted without comment 
on Irjth August, were addressed to King 
Ahmad Fuad 11 and contained no reference 
to his title. 

32, The guarded attitude adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government with regard to the 
new regime was reciprocated by the 
Egyptians, and although such gestures as 
the decision to resume the supply of equip¬ 
ment and the provision of training facilities 
to cho Egyptian Armed Forces were well 
rece.vcd. General Neguib and hts officers 
awaited some more far-reaching expression 
of oar trust. Finally, their anxiety to obtain 
arm* overcame their reluctance to court us, 
and the question of the supply of jet air¬ 
craft was raised, In default of an immediate 
decision by Her Majesty's Government 
Egyptian suspicions remained, and further 
gestures such as the handing-over to the cus¬ 
tody of the Egyptian army of the Firdan 
Bridge and the agreement on the resumption 
of railway services in the Canal Zone barely 
kept puce with mounting Egyptian im¬ 
patience, The release in October of 
£5 million sterling from Egypt’s blocked 
balances unfortunately paid small dividends 
ow ing lo the bargaining which preceded it in 
a n attempt to obtain a direct qu':d pro quo. 
A reluctant undertaking was received from 
the Egyptian Government to M examine in a 
spirit of benevolence" the claims for com¬ 
pensation for the Turf Club murders, .md 
General Neguib informed me that this 
flieant [hat compensation would be paid. 
The eventual decision to release the jet air¬ 
craft coincided with a further period of ten¬ 
sion over the alleged British boycott of 
Egyptian cotton and the “ Direct Nego¬ 
tiation* with Druel " resolution at the United 
Nations, and there were also difficulties over 
delivery dates for the jets. As the year 
closed, these factors, together with delays 
IJ « the Sudan negotiations and economic and 
Political difficulties at home, shortened the 
tempers of the military junta, and led to a 
^■Sv de confiunrt' in which their hopes of 
“ successful outcome lo the policy of nego¬ 
tiating with the British receded. The recep¬ 
tion given to Colonel Abdel Naser’s 
bellicose statement to the New York Herald 
Tribune indicated all too dearly the popu¬ 
larity which a policy of violence still 
commanded m the country, and it i$ to the 
c tedk of General Neguib and hi# com¬ 
panions that, despite their own difficulties 
a nd misgivings, they Held steadfastly in 
m\ 7 


practice to the course on which they had 
embarked. 

The Sudan 

23, It was generally anticipated that 
during the course of 1952 the Sudanese 
would obtain □ very large measure of self- 
government as u preparation for the exer¬ 
cise of self-determination. How self-deter¬ 
mination was to he achieved when one of 
the partners to the Condominium insisted 
on rights of sovereignly over the country 
amt had given no official intimation that it 
would be prepared to recognise any such 
process, was not entirely clear. Neverthe¬ 
less Her Majesty’s Government had publicly 
expressed the hope that the Sudan after a 
short period of self-government would 
achieve us independence, possibly as early 
as 1953. 

24, As a first step a Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Commission under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice Stanley Baker had been set 
up m K ha no urn in 1951, but owing to 
internal dissensions had met with untimely 
dissolution in December of that year. 
Nevertheless Mr. Justice Stanley Baker pre¬ 
sented the commission's report, which was 
only incomplete in respect of recommend a* 
lions concerning electoral procedure, to the 
Sudan Legislative Assembly in January 
1952, After discussion by the Legislative 
Assembly* and consideration by the Execu¬ 
tive Council, on the 2nd April the Civil 
Secretary on behalf of the Sudan Govern¬ 
ment tabled before the Legislative Assembly 
a Draft Seif-Government Statute. On the 
23rd April the Legislative Assembly finally 
passed the Draft Statute with a number of 
proposed amendments and on the Kith May 
the Governor-General submitted a final 
draft to the codomini for their approval. 

25, Meanwhile, the effects of the turbulent 
spring in Egypt had left the Sudan very 
largely unmoved, just as the even more 
radical upheavals of the summer months 
were to cause little reaction among the 
Sudanese people except a modest satisfac¬ 
tion in the superior stability of their own 
institutions, Even [he resumption of nego¬ 
tiations between Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Egyptian Government, referred to in 
paragraph 6 above,caused little stir. Never¬ 
theless, in retrospect, it can be seen that 
those negotiations, abortive though they 
were, were destined to have far-reaching 
effects since Hilali, in his efforts to hud some 
basis or negotiation which would satisfy 
both Her Majesty's Government and the 
Sudanese, invited Said Abdul Rahman el 
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Mahdi to send a delegation to Cairo in an 
effort to work out some compromise be¬ 
tween the Egyptian claims of sovereignly 
and the aspirations of the 14 independence 
leaders. This attempt at direct consultation 
of Sudanese leaders, other than those of the 
pro-Unity parties* though abortive nt the 
time, proved to be a most important 
precedent, 

2fi, Towards the end of September and 
the beginning of October the pace quickened 
and events began to take on some meaning. 
Said Abdul Rahman el Mabdi visited the 
I Initetl Kingdom and had two conversations 
with you. Sir. Invitations were issued by 
the Egyptian Government to the leaders of 
all the main Sudanese parlies and it was on 
the basis of the resultant talks and the indt- 
wdual agreements signed with the various 
Sudanese parties that General Neguib and 
his advisers formulated their policy towards 
the Sudan. 

27. In the meanwhile Her Majesty’s 
Government, having studied the Draft 
Constitution* were anxious to give it their 
approval, but were reluctant to miss tin) 
opportunity of obtaining that of die 
Egyptian Government also, if ibis could be 
done without prejudicing the rights of the 
Sudanese to autonomy and independence. 
Accordingly on the 24lh September, on your 
instructions, I informed General Neguib 
that Her Majesty's Government proposed to 
approve the Self-Government Statute sub¬ 
ject to certain reservations about the 
Governor-General's powers, and invited the 
Egyptian Government s co-operation. 

28 On 2nd November the Egyptian 
Government communicated to Her 
Majesty's Government a note which 
marked a major change in its policy. In¬ 
stead of reasserting the rights of the common 
crown of Egypt and the Sudan, General 
NeguibN Government recognised that the 
Sudanese possessed the right to self-deter¬ 
mination and independence, At the same 
time, however, extensive modifications were 
proposed in the Draft Self-Government 
Statute and strict limitations required on the 
powers of the Governor-General,, The 
Egyptian proposals marie it clear that they 
had decided to abate their format claims 
in the Sudan in exchange for a determined 
attempt to eliminate British influence in that 
country. Nevertheless it was decided that 
the chance of securing Egyptian commit¬ 
ment to independence for the Sudan could 
not be forgone and negotiations were 
opened on the basts of this Egyptian note 
;md continued beyond the end of the year* 


finally resulting in an agreement which w as 
signed in Cairo on February 3 2th* 1953. 


Foreign Affairs 

29. Relations with the other Arab Slates 
were on the whole improved by the substi¬ 
tution of General Neguib lor King Farouk. 
Saudi Arabia* which, as might be expected* 
received the news of the amp d*£f&t with 
reserve, became more cordial as the new 
regime became more firmly established. 

30. The ratification by Iraq (the fourth 
country to do sol of the Arab Mutual 
Defence Pact brought it into force in 
August, a development welcomed by 
General Neguib as laying a sound founda- 
lion for the future development of defence 
relationships in the Middle Last. A meeting 
of the Arab League's Political Committee 
was held in Cairo in September at which She 
Egyptians secured the replacement of Abdul 
Rahman A warn by Abdel Khalek Hassouna 
as secretary-getter:!I of the league, which 
increased the chances of co-operation be¬ 
tween the member Slates, though the 
resulting improvement in relations between 
Iraq and Egypt subsequently became less 
marked following unfavourable comment in 
the Egyptian press on the course of events in 
the former country. State visits by King 
Idris of Libya and Colonel Adib a I Shishekh 
of Syria to Cairo in December were the 
occasion for a good deal of verbal homage 
to the idea of Arab solidarity. 

31. The wider concept of Arab-Asian 
unin was also welcomed, and the first 
meeting of the Arab-Asian bloc in Cairo 
in December in connexion with the United 
Nations resolution on Palestine was widely 
hailed as the first sign ill cant political step bv 
i lie countries concerned outside the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations, with which 
organisation increasing disillusionment was 
expressed, 

32 While pursuing the cause of Arab .md 
Arab-Asian solidarity. General Ncguib from 
the outset made it clear that he would wel¬ 
come, on terms of stria equality and on con¬ 
dition that Egypt's 14 aspirations '* should be 
conceded, the development of cordial 
relations with all other countries; and* in 
marked contrast to the manners of preceding 
regime, Egypt under his guidance managed 
in four months to quarrel wilh nobody, not 
even Israel, and to improve her relations 
with almost everybody. 

33. An understanding was early sought 
with the United States, large!} in the hope 
of obtaining her support, both moral and 
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material, in Egypt's pursuit of the aspira¬ 
tions ‘ Allhougn the United Slates 
Government adopted from the outset a 
more forthcoming attitude to the new 
regime than did Her Majesty's Government, 
the Americans did not lose sight of the basic 
necessity to obtain concrete undertakings in 
return for favours granted, and Egyptian 
enthusiasm therefore tended to fluctuate. 
Nevertheless, and despite the facile emo¬ 
tional appeal of neutralism, the new regime 
appeared steadily conscious of, and prepared 
to accept, the fact that fundamentally it was 
committed to the Western camp. 

34, Close relations with the Federal 
German Republic, already encouraged by 
the employment of German training and 
other specialists in the mined forces, and by 
German re-entry into Middle East trade on 
a large sciile. were further fostered by the 
advent to power of General Neguib and 
his junta, amongst whose number were 
several sincere admirers of German ways 
and achievements. The arrival of Herr 
Guenther Pawelke as first Ambassador of 
the Federal German Republic in October 
was welcomed as an indication of a close 
and mulualb profitable association lo 
follow. This idyll was rudely shattered by 
the German agreement with Israel on 
reparations later in the month, and the Ger¬ 
mans were given to understand that they 
must choose between the friendship of 
40 million Arabs and 2 million Jews, 

Economic Financial 

General 

35, The uncertainty and lack of confi¬ 
dence which followed Egyptian abrogation 
of the 1936 Treaty in October 1951* and 
the Cairo riots of 2fith January. 1952. had 
adverse effects on all sectors of the 
Egyptian economy. The events of July 
1952* when the new military regime of 
General Neguib took power, caused a fur¬ 
ther disruption in l he normal flow of 
business* and it was some months before a 
fed ini 1 , of moderate confidence in the sta¬ 
bility of the new Government returned, 

36, From the end of January efforts were 
made by the successive Governments to 
bring some semblance of order to the 
country's financial and economic position 
from the chaotic condition in which it was 
left after two years of Wafd maladministra¬ 
tion. Steps towards bringing about a more 
balanced foreign trade were taken in June, 
w hen restrictions were imposed on the im¬ 
port of luxury and less essential goods from 
countries which had no special payments 
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agreements U.l\, clearing arrangements) with 
Egypt, This was followed in October by 
the imposition ol genera! import licensing. 
The effect on British exports to this market 
was immediate and drastic, and only a 
trickle of goods essential to the country \ 
economy and unobtainable elsewhere came 
in for payment in sterling. The decline in 
imports and exports caused customs receipts 
(which account normally for nearly one-ha If 
of all budgetary receipts) to be considerably 
down in 1952 (and the decrease is likely to 
be much worse in 1953). 

57. The inflated cotton prices inherited 
from the Wafd were only slightly reduced 
by subsequent Governments, and overseas 
demand was small. In November the 
Government closed the Alexandria cotton 
futures market and constituted themselves 
the sole buyers of cotton from the culti¬ 
vators, Prices approximately in line with 
world prices were fixed but a heavy drain 
on the Government’s resources resulted, as 
cotton continued to be bought from the 
interior at fixed prices above world levels 
and resold to exporters at a loss of up to 
£E. 2 per earttar, If continued until the 
whole of the available stocks of cotton were 
disposed of* this, subsidy might cost the 
Egyptian Government up to 1’E. 15 million 

G<tvernment Finance 

5tt. In past years the Government 
normally had a cash balance at the National 
Bank of Egypt of up to £E. 70 million, but 
as this had been exhausted (hey were 
obliged from the end of August to borrow 
from the National Bunk lo meet day-to-day 
expenditure. There was also sen, little in 
the way of liquid funds in the so-called 
General Reserve Fund. 

59. I he 1952-53 budget was approved at 
a balanced figure of ££, 206 million, 
showing a cut of about £E. 40 million on 
the previous one, 

40. Two internal loans to finance Govern¬ 
ment purchases of cotton were approved in 
June, Only one of these was actually 
floated, that of £E. IS million 31 per cent 
1954- 55. ihe greater part of which w as taken 
up by (he banks. The second of £E ( 10 
million was not pursued, probably owing lo 
the poor public response to the first. 
Increases in direct taxation (income tax and 
super-tax. commercial and industrial profits 
tax, sinmp. death and succession duties) 
were imposed during the year. Issues of 
JOE. 50 million in Treasury bonds as a begin¬ 
ning towards financing compensation to dis¬ 
possessed landlords under the Land Reform 
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Law and of a similar amount to finance 
further Government purchases of cotton 
were authorised, 

41, Agriculture, The 1952 cotton crop 
was good and the final outturn was esti¬ 
mated at about 9 2 million can tars (of 
!0O lb.) but the carry-over from the pre¬ 
vious crop of 21 million can tars, coupled 
with a big decline in demand and ihe price, 
caused great concern to the Government 
which sought by every possible means to 
stimulate exports. By ihe close of (he year 
there remained wdl over 8 million cun tars 
in the country undisposed of, worth about 
IE. 100 million, and the prospects of finding 
foreign buyers for more than about one-half 
of this before the arrival of the 1955 crop 
were not good. Restrictions were imposed 
on the acreages to be planted with cotton 
in 1955. but similar measures enacted in the 
past, aimed at a larger wheat production, 
had not always been very successful. 

42, The wheat crop was disappointingly 
small, being 100.000 tons below that of 
1951 The Government were again obliged 
to buy large quantities of foreign wheat, in 
all 710,000 tons nt a cost of ££.33 million, 
partly by barter of cotton and partly by 
expenditure of dollars. The population 
meanwhile continued its steady natural in¬ 
crease by about a quarter of a million every 
year. The maize crop was much larger than 
in 1951, which helped to case the wheat 
position a little, but due to acreage restric¬ 
tions brought about by shortage of irriga¬ 
tion water, the rice crop was down to about 
one-half that of 1950 and was barely 
sufficient to meet the country's own require¬ 
ments, The onion crop was below normal. 

43, Point IV aid to Egypt in the form of 
experts in the fields of agriculture, industry. 
&c,, was stepped up in 1952 and is to be 
further increased m 1953, 

44, Industry and Production. There 
was practically no new investment in 
industry during the year owing to uncer¬ 
tainties over the future and the rigid terms 
of the Company Law; and, although good 
profits were made by a large number of 
companies, there were signs of a definite 
recession in some branches of industry, par¬ 
ticularly the textile and building sections. 
But for Government action ordering a con¬ 
tinuance of full production and forbidding 
the closing of factories without authority 
from the Ministry of Social Affairs, many 
workmen would have been discharged or 
placed on short time. As it was. many fac¬ 
tories built up large stocks of manufactured 
goods* 


45- The delay in passing a revised law on 
mining continued to hold up all prospecting 
for new oilfields and other mineral 
resources, and crude oil production de¬ 
clined. iTne new law, with less rigid dis¬ 
positions for prospecting and exploitation, 
was finally promulgated in February 1953, 
and may lead to an early resumption of rhe 
search for new oil resources.) There was 
a world-wide demand for Egyptian man¬ 
ganese ore. nearly 200,000 tons of which 
were exported. Phosphate rock exports 
were also good at more than 400,000 tons, 

46. With a view to improving ;tnd 
increasing production, the Government set 
up a National Production Council in Octo¬ 
ber to replace the former Supreme Economic 
Council (which hardly ever functioned). 

47. By the end of the year no decision had 
been reached on I he tenders submitted for 
the main contracts connected with the 
Aswan Dam Hydro-Electric Scheme (the 
work hits more recently been adjudicated 
to j French ttroup) Nothing new f trans¬ 
pired concerning the ancillary projects for 
(ai a fertiliser factory or (hi an iron and 
stec! works. A call for offers for the estab¬ 
lishment of an iron and steel factory in the 
vicinity of Cairo, to use ore from the Aswan 
district, was recently announced. 

4S. Fricei\ An early measure by the new 
regime was that which was introduced in 
October severely curtailing profit margins 
on many categories of consumer goods. 
Although [his drove certain commodities off 
the market for a time, the general effect w as 
a fall in the prices of vegetables, fruit and 
meat. This, coupled with similar control 
over profit margins for such things as tex¬ 
tiles, pharmaceuticals, &c,, had the effect 
of stopping the steady rise in the cost-of- 
living index number which was a feature of 
Lhc Wafd's two years in office. At the close 
of 1952. this stood at 296 compared with 
328 a year earlier (June August 1939-= 100k 

49, Foreign Trade, The import restric¬ 
tions referred to earlier, shortages of foreign 
currency and much smaller gold imports 
brought about a decline of £E 60 million 
in Egypt's imports m 1952, Features of the 
year's import trading were [he decline in 
United Kingdom exports to this market 
caused by import restrictions* from £E.42 
million in 1951 to IE. 29 million) and the 
continued rise in the share of Western Ger¬ 
many in the trade from £E. 10 to £E, 12 mil¬ 
lion in L much smaller marker The value 
of cotton exports dropped from £E. 164 to 
£E. 126 million and United Kingdom pur¬ 
chases of this commodity from IE, 35 lo 
about £E. 5 million. 
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-50. Countries trading with Egypt through 
special accounts arc Western Germany, 
Bulgaria, France. Switzerland, Poland, 
Yugoslavia* the Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy and Hungary, A 
number of other countries, including Eastern 
Germany* Greece* Turkey and Holland* 
were about to start negotiations for such 
agreements. 

51, The balance of payments for 1 L >52 
showed an adverse position of ££.60 mil¬ 
lion compared with the adverse balance of 
££.20 million and £E. 14 million m 1951 
and 1950 respectively, and Egypt's foreign 
exchange holdings declined bV over IE, 56 
mill ton as compared with the end of 1953. 

52, Sterling Balances Under the 195) 
Sterling Releases Agreement, £5 million 
was released to Egypt in January 1952 and 
£10 million in April 1952* by transfer from 
No. 2 to No, I Account; and at the end of 
October as a gesture of goodwill to assist 
the new Government in their economic diffi¬ 
culties, £5 million was advanced against rhe 
£15 million due for release in 1953. How¬ 
ever, the considerable decline in sterling 
earnings continued to be felt throughout the 
year and there was only about £E,4 million 
available in the No, 1 Account when the 
year ended as compared with IE, 23 9 mil¬ 
lion in December 195L 

53, Economic Legislation, The long- 
awaited amendment to Article 6 of (he 1947 
Egyptian Company Law was enacted in 
July, soon after the new regime came to 
power. Foreign participation in the capital 
of Egyptian limited companies was per¬ 
mitted up lo 51 per cent, against 49 percent, 
Egyptian, thus reversing the position as it 
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existed for five years and making possible 
foreign control, except where the companies 
concerned were of direct national interest, 
e.g,. munition factories* &c. A further and 
more extensively revised draft of the same 
law was under consideration towards the 
end of late year. 

54, t.abcwr. I he intensity of the cam¬ 
paign against Her Majesty h s forces in the 
Suez Canal Zone during the winter of 1951 
52 was one of the causes of the deterioration 
m (be general employment situation durine 
the first six months of 1952, One of the 
earliest decrees made by General Ncguib 
following his coup d'Jtiar in July was a 
virtual ban on the dismissal of workers by 
employers. Proposals for alleviating un¬ 
employment and other social e\iis by 
schemes of public works and housing hud 
not progressed beyond consideration by a 
Ministerial Committee at the end of the 
year, 

55. I he Land Reform Law provided for 
the breaking down of large estates, redis¬ 
tribution of land, and the improvement of 
the lot of the tenant farmer ;ind agricultural 
labourer. The law made it compulsory for 
agricultural co-operative societies to be 
formed amongst people w ho acquired land 
which was requisitioned in each village and 
amongst those w,'ho did not own more than 
five fedduns.t» 

>6. Three other important laws passed to¬ 
wards the end of the year had been under 
consideration before the advent of the new 
Eegimc t hey dealt respectively with indi¬ 
vidual contracts of service, "conciliation 
and arbitration in trade disputes, and trade 
unions; all of them replaced previous laws 
on those subjects. 
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JE 1015/81 No. 23 

STATE OF FEELING IN EGYPT TOWARDS THE BRITISH 


Sir R. Stewmem to Sir IV, 

I No, 332. Confidential I ( (Pro. 

Sir* June /* /9*5J. 

In paragraph 2 of my despatch No, 121 
(1 f the list M«) reference was made to the 
political apathy of the mass of the Egyptian 
population and to the failure of regime 
orator* to divert attention from their pre¬ 
occupation with the dally struggle for 
existence to the problem of "national 
spiral ions.” There has in fact so far been 


Chur chill. (Received June Jt 

a marked absence of (hose manifesto Lions 
of anti-British feeling and acts o! hostility 
to individuals which characterised the agita¬ 
tions of 1951 and previous similar occasions. 
I his is observable iusi as much in the 
capital and large cities as in the rural areas, 
and warrants some analysis. 

2. The regime has, of course, set its face 
resolutely since the outset against that sort 
of hooliganism, dear to certain elements of 
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the Egyptian populace, out of which the 
majority of such incidents have sprung in 
the past, in addition to this discourage¬ 
ment, there is at present the pre-occupaison 
of the student body (always well to the front 
on rowdy occasions* ivith their exarniim- 
tions. and the fact that they are in any case 
now deeply divided in their sympathies. 
The Ward, the Moslem Brotherhood, the 
so-called Communists and the Liberation 
Rally share the students* allegiance between 
them, and to a certain extern tend to cancel 
each other out The Moslem Brotherhood 
who probably dispose of the most effective 
organisation, have their own difficulties 
with the arms and are in consequence not 
yet united in their attitude towards eitner 
the regime or ourselves. The result has 
been a general lack of support for the 
Liberation Squads and indeed for any 
definite action in support of the regime, 

1 This hick of enthusiasm is not con¬ 
fined to the student body. In the country 
as a whole there arc the discouraging effects 
of economic difficulties, which inevitably 
loom largest in the minds of the peasantry 
and the working classes I “here is also the 
fact that the regime has not nscEF so far set 
wholeheartedly about whipping up public 
feeling, neither has n permitted others to 
do so,. There have been meetings and 
speeches Uhe latter dwelling of late as much 
on the need for restraint as For violence! but 
no organised demonstrations have been 
permitted. Certainly the present regime 
has not indulged in the subsidising of 
demonstrators as did some of its pre¬ 
decessor, Tact which may well account 
for a great deal of the indifference with 
which it meets, particularly amongst the 
students Nor has the press been fully 
unleashed Lastly there h the widespread 
feeling in the country against the regime 
itself, <1 feeling which in so many cases (the 
dispossessed landlords, the unemployed 
labourers* the shopkeepers, the dismissed 
army and police officers, the members of 
the former politick] parties, &c.i stems from 
the fight for survival,, and is in consequence 
h great deal stronger than any feeling 
against us. 

4, Nevertheless elements are not lacking 
from which an anti-British outburst could 
spring, or be conjured up A few thousand 
well-trained and well-equipped men would 
be sufficient to cause a great deal of trouble 


m the Canal Zone should the regime decide 
upon a “call to arms" and this number is 
uoi hard to find from amongst the political 
i'xatU'S. the riffraff* the Wafd (ready to push 
the army over the brink! and the Moslem 
Brethren (who may not participate officially 
or as li movement, but some ol whose 
fanatics would probably seize the oppor¬ 
tunity for an assault on the infidel). 

5* Despite the absence, therefore, of any 
countrywide support at present for a policy 
of violence, the danger of violence remains* 
as always in a country as volatile as Egypt* 
at no great depth below the surface. It 
could be touched off accidentally or inten¬ 
tionally at very short notice and there is the 
danger in (he present situation that a policy 
of violence in the Canal Zone might lead, 
us it did on 2fith January. 1952, to demon¬ 
strations and disorders in the capital by the 
" liberators/' 

6. There is little doubt, however, that the 
Egyptiau Government would spare no 
efforts lo maintain order in the Delta, 
particularly an Cairo and Alexandria, and it 
is also probable that they arc in some ways 
better equipped eo deal with niob violence 
than were their immediate predecessors. A 
considerable number of troops have 
recently been concentrated in the capital 
(the Kasr el Nil barracks have been re- 
occupied i the Cairo City police has been 
equipped with patrol cars in wireless com¬ 
munication with headquarters, and their 
Commandant is confident* in spite of the 
disorganisation of the force during the past 
nine months, of his ability to deal with 
troublemakers. Nevertheless* the risk of 
disorders in the Canal Zone spreading to 
the Delta is very real and the consequences 
might well prove disastrous both for the 
security of the foreign communities and for 
the survival ol the regime itself. If the 
latter therefore were deliberately to embark 
on a campaign of violence against the 
Brilish forces it would do so. in present 
circumstances, at the risk of finding this 
weapon turn in its hand. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the head of the British Middle East Office 
U Fayid, and to Her Majesty's Representa¬ 
tives in Bagdad* Beirut. Damascus* Amman, 
Ankara, Washington and Paris, 
f have* &e, 

RALPH SKKJNL STEVENSON. 
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JE 14213/1 No. 24 

Paris, July 15 . 1955 {Received July 2t\ 

Statistical Tables for the Year 1946 

I. Sea-borne traffic and monthly transit receipts. 

-- Traffic by nationality (gross and net tonnage) 

v Traffic by nationality (percentage of number and tonnage of vessels Initialed). 

4. Sea-borne traffic classified according to classes of vessels and nationality. 

5. Monthly average duration of trynsit. 

6. Draught of vessels* 

7* Passengers passed through the Canal. 

X, Miscellaneous information. 

I ,— Setetornr Traffic ami \Unibh Transit Ktcelprs 


(Year 19461 


Month 

Vasah 

Gross tonnage 

Vet tonnage 

Tratuis receipts 

January 

.174 

3.MQJ98 

2*468.997 

... ■■■ ^ w - - 

£ 

1,021.000 

February 

415 

3*572.687 

Z606.0S4 

1,025,200 

March ... 

439 

3*764,117 

2*764.556 

1 ,<M4*30Q 

April 

435 

3J84J43 

2,844,352 

1,072.600 

Vtaj 

m 

3,7)7*346 

2,728*266 

1.041.900 

June 

m 

1594*640 

2,631. IK6 

1,023,600 

J«b .. 

m 

3.586*307 

2.634450 

997,100 

August 

421 

3AYV.&24 

2.706J8S 

1*038,100 

September 

415 

.3.535*609 

2,617.890 

980.100 

October 

m 

4.228.7(9 

3,128*096 

1,154,200 

November 

455 

3.736,893 

2*761.403 

(*03!, 800 

December 

446 

3.&62.58S 

2.837,650 

1*079,700 


5*057 

44.533,87! 

32.731.80S 

! 2,509,600 


7. —Traffit by Vcnioraiin (Gnm and Vri Ttunage) 
(Year (9461 


Nationality 

Vessels 

Gross* tonnage 

Ne 1 ton nn ge 

Britts! l 


3,087 

2^*025,460 

20.486,062 

American ... 


82S 

7,870.763 

5*944,047 

Dutch 


269 

2,714*602 

1,984,253 

Norwegian 

rmu 

284 

2,272.072 

1,716*618 

E’rench 


144 

1,327,520 

886.597 

Swedish 


62 

5*10,619 

4 30,461 

Italian 


56 

423,956 

311,474 

Danish 

M . 

57 

375.6S4 

280*96* 

Greek 


81 

363 *360 

270.801 

Panamanian 


60 

227.512 

161,663 

Uussian 


27 

116,599 

83,384 

Egyptian *. 


37 

74.92! 

53*260 

Polish .. 


4 

4HM 1 

36*017 

Chinese 


24 

44*951 

30,873 

Palestinian . 


15 

(0*659 

20,410 

Ponugneie 


6 

26,482 

(7*127 

Belgian 


3 

16.019 

11*517 

Yugoslav ... 


3 

f1*999 

9*400 

Spanish 


T 

8*330 

5,938 

Philippine .... 


t 

6*432 

4,877 

Swiss 


f 

4,600 

3,338 

Hondurian 

■ ■ ■ 

2 

2,095 

1.564 

Lebanese ... . 

... 

4 

2,555 

1,25! 



5*057 

44*533,871 

32,733*898 
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J,—Tragic 61 WiitkutaJUv {Pefeentage of Number and Tonnage of Vessel i Transited) 

(Year 1946} 


Nationality 

Percentage of 
vessel* 

Percentage of 
gross ion nape 

Perce mage of 
rsiii tonnage 

Oldish 




61 04 

62 93 

62-59 

American ... 




16 37 

17 67 

18-16 

Dutch 




5 32 

6 10 

6 06 

Norwegian 




562 

5-10 

5-24 

French 




2 i J5 

2-98 

2-71 

Swedish 




1-23 

1 21 

[-25 

Julian 

a* * 



MO 

0-95 

D 95 

Danish 




M3 

0-84 

0-86 

Circek 




1 -60 

0 hi 

0*83 

Piniinianinri 




M9 

0 51 

0-49 

Russian 




0 53 

0-26 

0-26 

Egyptian ... 




0-73 

fl 17 

0 36 

Palish 




OOh 

0- IJ 

Dll 

Chinese 




0-47 

0 10 

0 09 

Palestinian 



,,, 

0 30 

0 07 

0 06 

Poriaeuew? 




0 12 

0 06 

0-05 

Belgian 

... 

*■* 

... 

0-06 

(1-04 

0 04 

Yugoslav ... 



PB - . 

0 06 

C 03 

003 

Spanish 


«4. 

... 

0-<M 

0 02 

0 02 

Philippine ... 




0 02 

o or 

0-02 

Swiss 




002 

0 01 

o ni 

Hon durian 




0-O4 

00[ 

0 01 

Lebanese ... 

... 

«e 


008 

0 01 

0 004 





100*00 

100*00 

100 oo 


4. Seit-harnc Tratfie Classified according (o Classes of Vessels and fiaiiamtlity 

(Year 1946} 


Fkf 


Mari vessel* 

Merchant vessel* 

((■deni 

M«JklunL vessels 
(in buttaili 

Warthlp* and 
truispom Pi 

Tnab 




Nel 


Net 


Net 


Net 


Ncl 



No. 

i,i#Mwee 

So, 

icmujfc 

No. 

Umnap 1 

No. 

lonnafpe 

NO, 

tonnage 

British 


14 

13Sj6J5 

1.756 

9.N4-1.I>8 

573 

3,305.730 

744 

7,197.55^ 

3.Ctfr? 

2J7,4»fr.Of.2 

Anw i ii.-a.ri 


— 

— 

JJt 

3.«tO,75S 

241 

l,«M« 

36 

IS6.40? 

828 

5.944,047 

Qutdl 


3 

7.4*A 

ITS 

1,223747 

27 

157.04 5 

66 

SSM« 

269 

l .9*4,253 

Syi wthliji 


— 

— *' 

S7« 

1.W0.SM 

104 

«4Ul+ 

2 

15.774 


IJ16.6I* 

Frttfkh 


— 

— 

(tf 

wjapfc 

15 


66 

458,924 

144 

*86,597 

Swedish 


to 

to 

46 

294.QO0 

16 

1 16.461 

to 

— 

62 

410,461 

hainJi 


to 

to 

2S 

IW.3H 

25 

140,645 

3 

4.6iS 

S6 

311,474 

Ekim-th 


to 

— 

47 

m.7 47 

9 

4J.9S2 

1 

26V 

57 

2b0,%s 

GfL-d 


_ 

to 

?l 

I9|,6» 

27 

72.JJ2 

3 

6,711 

ill 

270,801 

FfctuMiMHTyiii 


to 

to 

37 

SS.W 

22 

*6,.755 

1 

J.W 

66 

I6E.66I 

Ruiucjn 



*_ 

24 

75.1 IS 

3 

tU49 

to 

— 

27 

BJ,3*U 

Ej&piiim 


_ 

_ 

31 

40.S23 

* 

11,437 

— 

— 

37 

53,260 

ft'lidi 


_ 

— 

1 

J.»7 

— 

— 

3 

JJ.4S0 

4 

36.017 

Chiocse 


— 

_ 

\» 

25.267 

5 

Idi't 

} 

3S7 

1* 

30.873 

PfclttJmiifl 


_ 

to- 

17 

1H.M* 

3 

1.764 

— 

— 

IS 

20,410 

torWiltt* 


— 


2 

5 SW 

to 

to. 

4 

H.I29 

* 

17.127 

lklji!.ni 


— 

— 

1 

2.466 

3 

5,741 

1 

2,410 

5 

n.sn 

Ynp-ljiv 


— 

— 

2 

s.m 

i 

3,046 

— 

—■ 

3 

9 Wtt 

SfianKh 


-- 

— 

2 

J.9J4 

— 

— 

to 

to 


5.93H 

Philippine 


— 

— . 

| 

4.#77 


— 

■W* 

— 

1 

4,877 

Swiss 


— 

— 

| 

3.JJ8 

*«- 

to 

— 

— 

I 

3.33$ 

Htjtidiir tan 

■ i « 

to 

— 

2 

l,5*J 

— 

— 

to 


2 

1.5*4 

Lc ha new 


— 

— 

4 

1.231 

*— 

— 

I"* 

— 

4 

1.251 



IS 

146,101 

.1.633 

)7,*JS+S» 

I.07S 

*,631.3*5 

WS 

8.51 It, 593 

5.057 

32 JJ 1.898 


i'j Qaitcd ei tlujiffcd by Cjovernriwnls, 
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J .—Monthly Average Duration of Transit 


Average duration of transit 


Month 

Vessel batting, 
night and day 

Vessel sailing by 
day-time only 

AH vessels 

Number of 
vessels 

Dgr.OLciit 

Number of 

vessel* 

Duration 

Number of 
vessels 

Duration 





hr, min 


hr. 

min. 


hr, min. 

January 



330 

14 

25 

44 

19 

49 

374 

15 3 

February 



353 

14 

7 

57 

20 

26 

415 

14 59 

March 



365 

13 

40 

74 

S3 

6 

439 

13 35 

April . 



m 

13 

47 

m 

13 

42 

435 

13 46 

Mav 



313 

13 

21 

as 

12 

52 

398 

E3 15 

June .. 



314 

13 

It 

71 

13 

20 

335 

13 13 

July ... 



335 

13 

32 

5? 

13 

2 

394 

13 23 

August 



342 

13 

33 

79 

13 

12 

421 

13 29 

September .. 

* + 4- 


369 

13 

13 

46 

16 

13 

415 

13 33 

October . 



436 

13 

35 

44 

16 

56 

480 

13 53 

November 



425 

13 

9 

30 

II 

31 

455 

13 30 

December ... 

•« 

— 

4 16 

13 

7 

JO 

17 

25 

446 

IJ 24 

Total and average 

duralum 

of 









transit ... 

... 

*■* 

4,372 

15 

33 

685 

15 

5 

5,057 

13 45 


A ,—Draught of t WacZi 


I Year 19461 





Over 9 m. 

14 (30 ft,> 





9 m, 14 








(30 ft.) 
or less 

From 

Frci-m 

From 


Total 

Rttnarlrfl. 



9m 15 

9 m- 46 

9 m. 76 






to 

to 

<o 

Totals 





9 m 45 

9 m. 75 

10 m. 36 






(33 ft.) 

(32 fl.l 

(34 n.) 




Number o 1 vessels... 

4.842 

122 

71 

22 

215 

5-057 

The maximum 






allowed tv 

Percentage .. 

95-75 

2-4t 

1 40 

0 44 

4 ■ 25 

100 

10 m. 36 
(34 0.), 


7. Passengers pasted through the Com-' 
(Year t946) 


(.‘Ijssiftcatiott 

Outward bound 

Homeward bound 

Totals 

Traops 

117,944 

501.709 

619.653 

Civilians 

77.7H9 

164.562 

242+351 


265.733 

666.271 

932,004 
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&. Miscellaneous Information 

1. In 194ft, l f 070 transits occurred of vessels with mere than 150 metres in length; 

2,549 transits occurred or vessels with more than 18 metres beam. The 
longest vessel is the French battleship Richelieu with 250 metres or 
820-3 ft,; the widest was the British aircraft carrier H.M.S. Implacable 
with 39'32 metres or 329 ft. 

The vessel with the largest draught was the American turbo-dearie 
Sftme\ River HO' IS metres or 33'2 ltd. 

2. 767 vessels passed through for the first lime. 

3. Tolls of transit {per net ton)— 

Loaded vessels: Jib. or 39.000 Egyptian piastres. 

Vessels in ballast: 4s. or 19.500 Egyptian piastres. 

4 Average " net tonnage " per vessel: 6,473 tons. 


Parts. July I}, 195$ {Received July 21) 

Statistical Tables for the Year 1948 

L Sea-borne Iraflic and monthly transit receipts, 

2. Tonnage by flags. 

X Proportion per cent, of the number of vessels anti the gross and net tonnage 
passing through the Canal, by flags, 

4, Sea-borne traffic by categories and flags. 

5, Mean monthly duration of passages through the Canal, 

6, Draught of vessels. 

7, Passengers passed through the Canal. 

8 Miscellaneous information. 


f.—Sm-bame Ttqffk and IfonfMv i'mmit Retfiplj, 
(Year 1948) 


Slcmth 


Vessel* 

Gross tonnage 

Net tonnage 

Transit receipts 

JnnUjirv 


60S 

4,892,129 

3,630.5iL 

£E, 

[,323,800 

February 


550 

4,6020% 

3,423,392 

E, 138.500 

March 


Mb 

5J82J47 

4.025.674 

1,376.000 

April 


m 

5,988,553 

4.467.567 

4.662.527 

1.521.600 

May 


758 

6,263,963 

1,547,800 

June 

w 

78) 

6,698,034 

4,889.707 

1,621,400 

My ... ... 


741 

6.446,200 

4.7K9.025 

3.611800 

August.* 

p CF . , . , 

766 

6,630,707 

4,915.172 

1,621,300 

September 

... 

762 

6,646,812 

4.907.833 

1.630.700 

October 


m 

6.888,8 19 

5.037.500 

1.705,300 

November 

*1 + *•* 

787 

6,813,097 

5.035.465 

1.720,400 

December 


7% 

7.081.826 

5,246,678 

E. 720,TOO 



8,686 

74,239.633 

55.081,056 

18.645.500 
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Tonnage by blag s 
i Year iWS) 



Flag 



Vessels 

Grnsi tonnage 

Vet ten nape 

British ,,, 

+ 4 * 


4 b 1 

3,394 

28.251.492 

20,726,246 

American 

#■(# 


... 

1,066 

10,996.584 

6.842,008 

8.302,296 

Panamanian ... 



|pf 

759 

5J 53.298 

Norwegian 

n 



792 

6.733J18 

5,143.838 

Indian 

M4 . 



724 

5.424,586 

4.046.951 

French 

... 


,,, 

490 

4,804.379 

3,464,364 

Dutch 

#t*. 

ltd 

l4> } 

473 

4.329,444 

1191.324 

Swedish 

■i s# 

• 91 

ppi 

208 

f.743.897 

1.335.344 

Greek 

Mi 

4n 

■ ■4 | 

20t 

1.419,787 

1.060,249 

Danish 

a s« 

v, , 


163 

T, 303,746 

973,223 

Spanish 




146 

807,204 

580.628 

Egyptian 

. 

... 

... 

72 

262.442 

187.515 

Portuguese 

... 


f L , 

25 

198,940 

i 54,923 

Turkish 




3t 

205,050 

140,634 

Russian 

4 % 4 



29 

190,013 

140,502 

Indian 

41i 



17 

123.409 

39.01 f 

Belgian 

:»«-* 

»v ® 


12 

103,297 

76,907 

Finnish 

j,i i 



14 

97,031 

71.545 

Yugoslav 



■ 9 - 9 - 

12 

88,631 

65.260 

Swiss .. 



,v. 

13 

75J61 

56.591 

Chinese 




19 

65,668 

43,927 

Hondurmn 

* 9 * 

... 


5 

4] ,676 

51,060 

Polish .. 



,,, 1 

4 

26,692 

20.394 

Iranian 



- fe * 1 

i 

14.569 

10,569 

Argentine 

M + 



2 

16,567 

9.779 

Moroccan 

Vi* 


lh% 1 

1 

7,245 

5,367 

Saudi Arabian 


B fc + 

. +» 

8 

7,802 

3.751 

Lebanese 



r K 

2 

1,214 

st: 

PatcsEiniitn 



! + * 

1 

U61 

590 

Burmese 


♦♦♦ 

m 

i 

763 

308 





8,686 

74.239.6S3 

55.081.056 


.1,.- -Proportion per rent, of the Number *f Vessel* and at' the Grass and Net Tmm$e 

(Year IMS) 




Flag 



Percentage of 
\ esse is 

Percentage of 
gross tonnage 

Percentage of 
net tonnage 

British 


■ ■■ 



39 07 

58-05 

37 63 

American 

1 SP 

PPT 



12-27 

14 31 

15 07 

Panamanian 

*-p 


+ 1, 


8.74 

9-22 

9 36 

Norwegian 


P9-T 

■p-:-t 

is H 

9-12 

9-14 

9-34 

Italian 

&TT 

lit 



8-34 

7 31 

7-34 

1 rends 

, TT 

, r!r . 


_ . B 

5-64 

6-47 

6 29 

Dutch ... 

♦ ■f-f 




5-45 

5-83 

5 79 

Swedish 

... 

„ p 



2 39 

2 35 

2-42 

Greek . 




Sp , 

2-31 

I-91 

[-92 

Danish 


,, , 



1 86 

1-76 

1-77 

Spanish 

tll 




168 

109 

1 05 

Egyptian 




Ml 

0 83 

0 35 

0 34 

Portuguese 





0-29 

0 27 

0-28 

Turkish 

mmm 

• up 

■ •ip 


0 36 

0 28 

0 26 

Rushan 

#1I 




0 33 

0 25 

0-25 

Indian 


• U 9 

mi* 


0-20 

0 17 

0 16 

Belgian 

, rp 

r1 . , p 



0-14 

U 14 

a M 

Finnish 



*■•* 


0 Id 

0-T3 

0-13 

Y uposlav 


pm* 

... 


0-14 

012 

012 

Swiss ... 





0-15 

0 10 

0 10 

Chinese 



... 

■ ■ ■ 

0-22 

0 09 

afts 

Hondurian 



■ ■ ■ 


0 06 

0 06 

0 06 

Polish 





0 05 

0-04 

0 04 

Iranian 



■ pip 

p 1 ■ 

0-02 

0 02 

0 02 

Argentine 





0 02 

0 02 

002 

Moroccan 



... 


O 01 

0 0l 

0 01 

Saudi Arabian 




0 09 

0 01 

00! 

Lebanese 





0 02 

to 002) 

fC-001) 

Palestinian 


mum 


... 

0-01 

(0-002) 

(0 001) 

Burmese 



... 

— 

a-oi 

(0-001) 

Id 001) 






too 00 

100 00 

100-00 




































































V —TrtiijU by Categories ami Hays 


(Year 3948) 


Ftafl 


M>nl ve™ei* 

McKlUIUE vc-ilv 

I total 

MjHtUfll vMli 

Ori twit**" 

w*nhipi and 
i ransporU L') 

Towb 




Net 




N*1 


N*i 


Ner 



No. 

lacihir^ 

No. 

MriiUge 



ftio 


Mil. 

[nik£U]|t£ 

Writilh 


2ve 

3.943.44* 

2,150 

UMt.frfl 

K4I 

4.95J.7JS 

112 

■I45.J9I 

>,394 

20.726^46 

■Cm-! 


4 

.M ,2W 

693 

3.2*0.440 

34* 

2.WJ.443 

2E 

105.09* 

1,066 

ft.702,296 

rinuitLiiin 


■■ 

_ 

432 

1755.049 

ffl 

2,59ft.l49 

— 

— 

759 

5,153,291$ 

Nfr«si*n 


i 

Ift.SJT 

4SSJ 

2,997,452 

XW 

2.129,599 

— 

— 

792 

S, 143,88ft 

llliqj) 


If 

95,W» 

433 

1129.059 

254 

lj» 15.9K* 

«=-!■ 

— 

724 

4,040.951 



31 i 

JI0,S4S 

230 

I^IJM 

IS? 

1,169,99? 

46 

211.340 

490 

3,464,36* 



fi 

75MI9 

3JI 

2,CU0.77ft 

44 

212.2W 

37 

152.647 

473 

M 9 li ,324 

Swcd 1 -h 


l 

12.3 VS 

137 

utojift 

*9 

UH.42B 

— 


201 

1,335,344 

(Sr«« 



*1_ 

150 

7S0.973 

51 

179.276 

_ 

—■ 

201 

1,060,244 

Donith 




1 is 

®a),l» 

3* 

255,545 

i- 

— 

163 

mm 

SponrUi 



L- 

75 


7\ 

263,711 

— 

— 

146 

580,628 

Egyi'Etllii ... 


—L 

_ 

53 

1 211,454 

19 

67,0*1 

— 

— 

72 

IB7.5J5 

FonufUCte 



_ 

12 

77.752 

!2 

76,519 

1 

652 

25 

154,913 

TurkHh 




14 

hJ.'JOf 

IT 

77,633 

— 

— 

31 

IW|p)'* 

Rusuift 



_ 

27 

131 ,S9I 

2 

ft,6! 6 

— 

“ 

29 

140,502 

1 ndu« 


l 

*,I2S 

15 

vm 

t 

5.JI7 

— 

— 

f7 

89,011 

Be^iart 




ft 

50.917 

4 

25.990 

— 

—- 

12 

7fi,W7 

Fir,ni%h 


_ 


9 

44.105 

5 

27,440 

— 

— 

14 

7I,S4S 

Viigp't»¥ 


_ 

— 

0 

SUD?* 

3 

I4.1S2 


— 

11 

65,2S3 

Svili* 




V 

35.5*9 

4 

21.011 

— 

— 

13 

56.591 

Chr«% 


_ 

_ 

9 

72,1 11 

i 

9.0J9 

2 

1,7J7 

39 

43.927 

E 1cttdufLft41 


_ 

*__ 

4 

22,140 


S.920 

— 


5 

31.060 



_ 

_ 

* 

10X532 

i 

10,142 

— 

* 

4 

30. NU 

Iranian 


_ 

_ 

2 

50,569 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

10,569 



—r 

— 

I 

3.7ft? 

— 

— 

i 

3.992 


9,77V 

W i »ft»£3ll 


W 


1 

5.3*7 

—- 

— 

**—* 

—- 

3 

?.36? 

Wi Arabian 



— 

3 

1.419 

5 

2,332 

<— 

— 

8 

3.751 

t.chuieie 


X 

«u. 

J 

40ft 

I 

406 

— - 


2 

Nil 

Fak>rtni.in 


— 

— 

1 

590 


—■ 

—* 

— 

1 

5W> 

Buisnw-' 

... 

— 

— 

■— 

—art2l 

1 

308 

1 — 

— 

1 

308 



4H 

n.410,sej 

5.406 

32.436J13 

2,411 

17,17s,0MJ 

210 

936,075 

8.6*6 

55.061,056 


Cl Owned or dutfund b> Gw mm e ii n 


Jf - Mean Wurtfhiy DuutUOn nj Pa,s.\<&e* firnwyh tilt* Canal 
M«n ilufJiion of passages 


Month 

For vosids oavipiun^ 
by luglic A5 well 
as bj' day 

f or vessels navigaiing 
by day only 

For all 

vessel?. 

Niirnber 
of vessels 

ty Ufa lion 

Number 
of vessels 

Duration 

Mumber 
of vessels 

Dun IKK) 






hr. 

min. 


hr. min. 


hr. rfun. 

January 




576 

U 

31 

32 

23 

n 

60S 

14 59 

E-tbr0jr\ 



*Bfe 

51 j 

13 

31 

37 

17 

5Z 

550 

13 48 

March 




59S 

l? 

Ji 

4K 

15 

8 

646 

13 38 

April 




612 

13 

43 

90 

17 

22 

702 

14 II 

Vtpy . 




5S4 

13 

E7 

174 

M 

23 

758 

13 32 

June •, 




505 

to 

3H 

276 

12 

22 

781 

13 H 

J u h 




492 

n 

IK 

249 

12 

20 

741 

12 56 

August 

ft# *' 4 '» 



577 

12 

59 

189 

13 

46 

766 

13 It 

ScptC ruber 

■*+■*■ **“ 


,,, 

635 

t3 

M 

S27 

14 

35 

762 

13 25 

OclabcF 



i - r 

713 

13 

31 

76 

16 

17 

789 

t3 47 

November 




m 

13 

33 

53 

20 

33 

787 

(4 1 

Dcecmhcr 

4*1 M* 


... 

m 

14 

17 

19 

32 

45 

796 

14 43 

Toi.il 

and infao 

durulran 

of 









pj'iYagc'i 

... 


7,316 

13 

36 

1,370 

14 

40 

8,686 

13 46 


6 .— i>fought vj JV.5Jt“A 

(Year 19445) 




Over 9 m, 14 (30 ft. i 





9 m 14 

130 ft). 

From 

From 

From 

1 olals 

Total 

Rcmarts 


Of l«s 

9 m. 15 

9 m. 46 

9 m. 76 






to 

(0 

to 






9 m, 45 

9 m 75 

[Dm, 36 






131 fl,| 

{32 ft.i 

(34 ft.) 




Number of vessels ... 

7,703 

533 

334 

116 

m 

S,686 

The ruiistmum 

fcftaatage ... 

88 66 

6 14 

3-85 

133 

M 32 

100 00 

allowed is 
10 m. 36 








134 ft ). 


7- Passengtrs passed rbamyff iiir Cunai 
(Year 1948) 


Classifkaiion 

Qmward bound 

Home ward bound 

To tits 

Troops 


112.776 

119.161 

131.937 

Cirilians . 

... 

124.431 

9M96 

111,927 



237.207 

217,657 

454,864 


N, Miscefftttteavs Information 

1. In 1948. 2.ft9fc transits nccurred of vessels with more than 150 metres m length; 

5.050 transits occurred of vessels with more than 20 metres beam. The 
longest vessel and at the same time the widest was the American aircraft 
carrier V of fay For$e (length 270*65 metres or SHK ft., beam 39-22 metres 
or 329 ft. i. 

The vessels with the largest draught were the American tanker 
C 'htkaskiu and the Panamanian tanker Utvs.vx with 10 31 metres or 
33 ft. 10 in. 

2. 591 vessels passed through for the first time. 

3. Tolls of transit iper net lord- 

Loaded vessels: 39.000 Egyptian piastres. 

Vessels in ballast: 19,500 Egyptian piastres, 

4. Average “ net tonnage " per vessel: 6.341 tons. 


Paris. June /S t /VJ.? (Received June 22) 

SliKistieiil Tables lor the Year 1949 

1. Sea-borne traffic and monthly transit receipts, 

2. Tonnage by flags, 

3. Proportion per cent, of the number of vessels and the gross and net tonnage 

passing through the Canal, by flags. 

4. Sea-borne iraRic by categories and flags, 

5. Mean monthly duration of passages through the Canal. 

6. Draught of vessels, 

7. Passengers passed through the Canal, 

IS, Miscellaneous information. 

47017 
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T— Sm-bome Traffic atui Monthly Transit Receipts 


(Year 1*491 


Month 

Vessel 

Grow tonnage 

Net tonnage 

Transit receipts 

January . 

857 

7.662.023 

5,672,474 

£E. 

t ,933.200 

February ... ... 

774 

6*47,414 

5,137,197 

1,750.100 

March ... ... 

$84 

7,833.776 

5.805,564 

1,913.600 

April w ... 

*13 

8.132,81* 

6,037,820 

2,000.900 

May 

926 

8.064.63* 

5,940,759 

2,0] 3,900 

June ... 

864 

7,617,835 

7.192.653 

5.615,84 4 

3,87^,500 

July ... ... ... ... 

m 

5,314,535 

T 798,400 

August ... .. 

481 

7.824,024 

5,768,582 

[,936,200 

September 

845 

7.488,379 

5,543,478 

[,856,700 

October 

920 

8.332,074 

6,170,065 

2,053,400 

November 

843 

7,755.163 

5,755,674 

t. 892J130 

December ... ... ... 

87b 

8,23 1.603 

6,069,556 

2.027,900 


10.430 

*3,064,404 

€8,861,548 

23,051.500 


I, Timmtgr by / fags 
(Year 1949) 


Phi 

Vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Net tnnnajjc 

British 




3,952 

.*4,185,907 

24,883,987 

American 




1,098 

11.722.079 

8,894,961 

Norwegian 




1,187 

E0.583.356 

8,030,623 

Panamanian 




815 

8.054.135 

6,069.399 

French 

, B , 



742 

7,372,33 f 

5,298.675 

Italian 

•i-c# 



7S3 

6.044.157 

4,461.901 

Dutch.. 

r-i* 



551 

5.188.174 

3.812.524 

Swedish 




287 

2,527.070 

1.920,745 

Danish ,+* 




235 

1,871.935 

1,389.529 

Greek ... 




23 E 

[,691.013 

1.256,073 

Liberian 

H8 



50 

879.825 

684.426 

Hnndurian 


+K+ 

fell* 

58 

633.461 

477,014 

Egvplian 



■mmu 

F48 

486,429 

347,381 

Belgian 

1BJ 


+ +» 

46 

392,799 

287.237 

Russian 

llf 



56 

274,076 

20 E.890 

Turkish 

SM* 

B + » 


42 

264,175 

191,765 

Spanish 

-** 

i** 


34 

247.279 

177.379 

Portuguese 



... 

13 

174,301 

I35J36 

Finnish 



... 

17 

150,438 

[02.785 

Yugoslav 

a%l . 



15 

102,582 

76.200 

Polish ... 




9 

62.977 

46.747 

Chinese 




7 

47.473 

33.024 

Indian 


-** 


5 

30,523 

22.586 

Iranian 




5 

29,966 

21.432 

Argentine 

*4* 



■> 

36,05 P 

3 1.803 

German 

+ Ji 



I 

9,085 

6.538 

Moroccan 




1 

7,245 

5,367 

Uruguayan ... 


, H 


1 

7.164 

5.062 

SiiiiJj Arabian 




9 

9.331 

3.939 

Pakistani 




3 

5.622 

2.686 

Swiss ... 


-■T 


l 

3.139 

3.93 5 

Burmese ... 




4 

1.228 

657 

Costa ft lean ... 

•«* 

... 

44* 

2 

1.278 

562 





10.420 

93.064.404 

6063,548 
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S —Proportion per «jjf, af the Number of I 'ruf/.i ami of the Of oss and AW Tonnage 


I Year 1949) 


Flag 

Percentage of 

vessels 

Perotnliigc qC 
gross tonnage 

PcTceniagc of 
net tonnage 

British 



37 93 

36 73 

36 14 

American 



30-54 

12 = 60 

12 92 

Norwegian 



11 39 

II 37 

11 66 

Panama man ... 



7-82 

8 = 65 

8- SI 

F’rcnch 



7-12 

7 92 

7 69 

Italian 



7-51 

6 49 

6 = 48 

Dutch ... 



5 29 

5 ‘57 

5 54 

Swedish 



2-75 

2’72 

2 79 

Danish 



2 25 

2-01 

2-02 

Greek ... 



2 22 

3 82 

[-82 

Liberian 



0 48 

0 95 

0 99 

Homiunan 



0 56 

0 68 

0 69 

Egyptian 

ite 

#fci 

1 42 

0 52 

0 50 

Belgian 



0-44 

0 42 

0=42 

Russian 



0 54 

0 29 

0= 29 

Turkish 



0 40 

0-28 

0=28 

Spanish 



0 32 

0 27 

O’ 26 

Portuguese ... 

#*0 

, BJi 

0 22 

0 39 

0’20 

Finnish 



0-16 

0 16 

0-15 

Yugoslav 


#w 

0- J 4 

Oil 

Oil 

Foliib ... 

ils 

, „ 

0 09 

0 07 

0 = 07 

Chinese 



007 

0 05 

005 

Indian 


. rr 

0 05 

0 03 

0 03 

Iranian 

SB* 

* is- 

0-05 

0 03 

0-03 

Argentine . 



0 02 

0 02 

002 

German 



Q4JI 

0*01 

0=01 

Moroccan 



0 01 

0 03 

0=03 

Uruguayan 

4% . 

mm. 

0-03 

0 03 

00! 

Saudi Arabian 

■aim 

tram 

009 

0 01 

0 03 

Pakistani 

„„ 

mm. 

0 03 

0 01 

(0 OCMj 

Swh* .,, 

, , . 

wa a 

0 01 

(0 0031 

(0=0031 

Burmese . 


BBS 

0 04 

(0-001 [ 

(0=0011 

Costs Rican ,,. 



0 02 

(0 001) 

(0 001) 




[00-00 

100 00 

100-00 


t 2 
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4-— Sea-horn? Traffic by Categories and Ffaya 

i Year 1949 j 


Ha* 

Mail vcucK 

Merchant vecaNs 
Ikwfcnl 

Mfiviuns 'tbth 
Cm bdllevu 

Warships and 
rnin»p*rti t 1 ) 

Totak 

No. 

Nel 

ton nape 

No, 

Net 

JOn-nttfc 

No. 

** 

(onttnite 

No, 

Net 

tannage 

No. 

Net 

tonnage 

B/iuiTi 

American 

Srtnv^gian 

Panamanian 

rnnch 

1 Likin 
tlulcti 

SwttJkJi 

Ofluiih 

Creek 

l.iheriin ... 

Homlurian 

Egyptian 

Bfjiu.i 

Russian, 

TuiLi^hi 

S[\in; >h 

PiwiM* IKK 

Firuikh 

YnflONav 

Polish 

Chinese 

Indian „= ... 

Uihu.iii 

Aljralinf ,. 
iicrnun ... 
tiemna 

Ufuiuayan 

Sauji Arabian 
Pnktttafii 

Burmese 

Cmii Rican 

2*7 

n 

5T 

SI 

31 

J 

* 

2 

y 

t 

2,b4(J.03J 

101,335 

5,547 

4.7*4 

4SP.IW 

6J0.3J7 

20.857 

IM93 

i*.s:i 

b.4yt 

2,5 S3 
665 
:U4 
4M 
JS* 
*70 

m 

UJ? 

m 

m 

24 

17 

1(1* 

40 

JO 

is 

17 

10 

10 

e 

7 

4 

J 

4 

j 

1 

1 

5 

1 

-UZJf.OU 

4,595,4313 

JJJJ.940 

2,424,747 

2,374.4*3 

24i9.au 

l ,TtW r 770 
%0,W4 
S70..W 
J27.S58 
273,2*3 
25C..314 
2*6.7.14 

117,707 
87,6.5* 
tO,*4* 
S* T 933 
*6.735 
36,49? 
2Q,7U9 
22.5*6 
20.07* 
11. MU 

5.367 
5JMa 
:.3*s 

J,9[S 

5*2 

981 

4m 

442. 

MS 

244 

261 

54 

9* 

*0 

ftl 

2* 

21 

3* 

* 

* 

14 

17 

(0 

7 

5 

T- 

3 

4 

0JOM.TO 
3,391,171 
3,429.643 
2,729*43 
i.sis.tt* 
1.TB6.SJ9 
329.317 
SKS,4(fl 
395,651 
,3*7,1 SB 

mm 

203,731 
68*39 
40,503 
3,694 
74.05# 
89,723 
63.646 
43.6? 2 
22,924 
9*52 
J2.315 

6.1 in 

1.654 , 

384 

17 

I 

*5 

4# 

3 

" J 

3 

4 

1.070.542 

74.441 

«52 

576*39* 

733,2*7 

2.64M 

5.607 

7.844 

*57 

3.952 

1.098 
I.IS7 
*15 
742 
7*3 
551 
2417 
235 
231 
?0 
5# 
44* 
46 
5* 
42 
34 
23 

17 

15 

9 

7 

3 

5 

2 

f 

1 

1 

9 

3 

3 

4 

1 

24,883.9*7 

BJHfrt 

а, 030,G23 

б. 0*9,399 
5.296.675 
4.161.901 
■VHI 2.524 
1.920.74? 
USVJ29 

1,256.071 

6S4.426 
477,014 
347J*| 
287,237 
20I.8TO 
191,765 
177,379 
135.156 
102,785 
76.200 
46,347 
33.024 
22,5*6 
21,432 
njtti 
Ml* 
5,367 
3.0*2 
1.930 
2.686 
1.913 
657 
562 


455 

4.2*7,555 

*.4*S 

40,530.7m) 

3.150 

IF ,961,270 

347 

2,074.963 

10,420 

6S.K61.548 


t'j OmxJ t*r clustered by Cp&v^tnmtu^. 


5.—Mean Monthly Duration of Pasattgrt tham^h the Cam! 






Moart duralton. of paviiiigt:s 


Mouth 

For vessels nav ipuiirtt; 
by niglil as well 
as by day 

For vessels navigating 
by day only 

For all vessel* 


Number 
of vessek 

Duration 

Number 
of vc^se-K 

Duration 

Number 
of vessels 

Duration 

January 

N29 

hr. min. 
N S2 

2* 

hr min, 
27 8 

857 

hr, min. 

15 16 

February 

733 

15 14 

21 

27 43 

774 

ij 

March ,** . 

8GJ 

15 17 

21 

28 44 

884 

15 'li 

April 

902 

15 g 

13 

22 25 

915 

15 14 

MaV .« .» *.. 

m 

14 4J 

M 

18 M 

926 

15 40 

June .„ 

jmi 

14 I" 

23 

19 22 

864 

14 38 

July *. 

802 

14 24 

21 

19 21 

m 

14 24 

August . 

159 

14 44 

22 

22 51 

m t 

14 56 

September. 

8B 

14 23 

22 

24 2 

845 

14 js. 

October 

90S 

14 57 

15 

25 29 

920 

7 

November ... 

December ...„ 

m 

K72 

15 26 

14 35 

21 

6 

27 57 

22 52 

842 

87B 

15 44 

14 ?S 

Tola] ami mam duration of 
pa*p 

10.16? 

14 52 

257 

24 20 

10.420 

15 6 
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6.—Draught of I 'r$$et$ 


(Year 1949} 



Over 9 m 14 (30 ft.} 




9 m 14 
(30 fl ) 
or less 

From 

9 m 15 
lo 

9 m. 45 
(33fE.| 

From 

9 m. 46 

lO 

Mm. 75 
(32 fi.S 

From 

9 m 76 
lo 

tOm. 36 
(34 fU 

Totals 

Total 

Remarks 

Number of vessels ... 9,069 

695 

462 

194 

1,353 

10.420 

The maximum 
ullpwed \i 

Percenlagc . . 87 04 

6-67 

4 43 

1 86 

12-96 

too 00 

10 a 36 

(34 fU 


7 .— Paxsenger t paxxed through /hr Com if 

(Ycur W9) 


ClasM&mtion 

Outward bound 

Homeward bound 

Totals 

Troops 

147,557 

113.658 

261.215 

Civilians 

243.569 

106.167 

349,736 


391,126 

219.825 

610.951 


#. Miscellaneous Information 

!. in 1949, 3 t 520 Er^rtsUs occurred of vessels wilh more lhan 150 metres in length t 
6.534 transits occurred of vessels with more than 20 metres beam. The 
longest vessels and at the same time the widest were the American aircraft 
carriers Tarawa arid tier sister ship Valley Forge (length 270-65 metres or 
S8E ft., beam 39-32 metres or 129 ft.p. 

Tlie vessels with (he largest draught were the American tanker 
Captain John DP, and the Liberian tanker Jahra with the maximum 
authorised draught of 10 36 metres or 34 ft. 

2 5&2 vessels passed through for the first time. 

3, Tolls of transit (per net tonl- 

Loaded vessels: 39.000 Egyptian piastres. 

Vessels m ballast: 19.500 Egyptian piastres, 

4. Average u net tonnage ’ per vessd: 6*609 tons. 


Paris, June M\ IV$3 {Received June 22 1 

Statistical Tables for the \ ear 1950 

1. Sea-borne traffic and monthly transit receipts, 

2. Tonnage by flags. 

3. Proportion per cent, of the number of vessels Lind the gross and net tonnage 

passing through (he Canal, by flags. 

4. Sea-borne traffic by categories and flags. 

5. Mean monthly duration of passages through the Canal. 

6. Draught of vessels. 

7. Passengers passed through the Canal. 
h Miscellaneous information. 

47017 v 
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/.— Sea-bcnu Tm/fii amt Monthly Transit Receipts 


(Year 1950) 


Month 

Vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Net connage 

Transit receipts 

January 

February 

March ,,, 

April ... ... . 

May ... ,,.. 

June 

July 

August ... 

September ... ... , 

October 

November 

December 

m 

m 

1,002 

976 

1,018 

94* 

LOGS 

957 

962 

1,095 
] .007 

1.079 

7,946.6] 9 
7,927,4** 
9.287 r *98 

9.109,42® 
9.519,722 
8,786,676 
9,505815 
9,127,060 
9,341,867 
10,214,875 
9,631.109 

9 996.512 

5,869,468 

5,864.514 

6,877.747 

6,746.406 

7,056,035 

6.509.I6J 

7.043.146 

6,771,310 

6,936.286 

7,570.702 

7,1*7,632 

7,393,114 

£E. 

1.983.500 
3,936,200 
2,253,800 

2.221.500 
2,308,300 

2.121.500 
2,303,700 

2.186.900 
2,269,600 
2.486,100 

2.325.900 
2,446.000 

H.75I 

110.394,737 

81,795,523 

26.843,000 


Flag 


lintish 

Norwegian ... 

American 

Pirntminita 

French 

Italian 

Dutch ... 

Liberian 

Swedish 

Danish 

Greek ,,, 

HondufaafL 

Indian 

Belgian ,,, 

Turkish ... 

Portuguese ... 
Russian 
Egyptian 
Spanish 

German 
Finnish 
Swiss .,. 

PmGth ... 

Chinese 

Yugoslav 

Argentine 

Pakistani 

Cfljl .1 Rican ... 

Saudi Arabian 

Moroccan 

Tunisian 

Syrian 

Lebanese 


2.—7otV*3$f by FhgX 
{Year 1950) 


Vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Net tannage 

4,098 

36.522,847 

26.557,386 

1,602 

15,156,235 

11.530.812 

1,020 

10,959,398 

1335,723 

948 

10,558,836 

7,905,581 

866 

8,758,380 

6,326.251 

953 

7,322,042 

5,352,401 

66 7 

6,349.290 

4,507,422 

184 

3,260.758 

2*562.159 

314 

2,833.841 

Z 156.710 

283 

2,325,999 

1.735.229 

224 

1,780,501 

1,316,156 

103 

1.470,4*7 

1.127.425 

72 

577.263 

41 ] ,594 

51 

449,920 

3.30,813 

55 

363,757 

266,5*3 

39 

316.409 

241,503 

57 

321,926 

234,061 

61 

2*5,536 

182,44 E 

33 

235,738 

169,472 

22 

185,162 

134,447 

22 

166,801 

123,500 

E9 

154,713 

1 IB, 17® 

16 

120,620 

87,612 

7 

50,066 

36,406 

6 

41.089 

30,289 

1 

II. 220 

8,632 

5 

12,468 

7,552 

3 

9,151 

6,354 

14 

13,84$ 

6,263 

1 

5,872 

4,095 

1 

1.363 

857 

2 

2.020 

824 

2 

1,214 

812 

11,751 

110,394,737 

81,795,523 
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J ,— Proportion per c vnt. of the .V umber of Vessels and of the Cmtt and Net Tannayy 


(Year I950> 


Flag 

Percentage of 
Vessels 

PcfCentage of 
gloss tonnage 

Percentage of 
mi tonnage 

British 




34‘87 

33 08 

32-49 

Norwegian 


Sil 

+ + . 

13-63 

13-73 

14- ID 

American 



**- 

8-68 

1000 

10-17 

Panamanian ... 




8 07 

9-56 

9-67 

French 




7-37 

?-M 

7-73 

Italian 




8-11 

6-63 

6-54 

Dutch 




5-6S 

5*7 

5-51, 

Liberian 




1-56 

2-95 

3-13 

Swedish 




2-67 

2-57 

2-6J 

Danish 




2 40 

2-10 

2*12 

Greek ... 

, 



190 

1 61 

1 61 

Bonduriaii 


*1 B 


0-88 

1 -33 

1-38 

IlldUl! 



. ■> 

0-63 

O'52 

0 50 

Belgian 

¥¥m 


B + + 

0 43 

0 40 

0*40 

Turkish 



•» 

0-47 

O'33 

0-33 

Portuguese 


■ ■* 


0’ 33 

0 29 

0*30 

Russian 


■ U 

* a a 

0-4S 

0-29 

0-29 

Egyptian 


llf 


0-52 

0-13 

0-22 

Spanish 




0» 

() 21 

0-21 

German 




0 |9 

0 17 

0 16 

Finnish 




0 19 

0-15 

0 15 

Swiss . 




0 16 

0-14 

0-14 

Palish 




0 t4 

0-11 

0 10 

Chinese 


mmm 


0 06 

0-04 

0 04 

Yugoslav 


• urn 


0-05 

0 03 

0 04 

Pakistani 

• m . 

mvm 


0 04 

0-01 

0-01 

Saudi Arabian 

i4i« 

m i •* 


0 12 

0-03 

0-01 

Argentine 


, 


0-01 

001 

0-01 

Casta Rican ... 

... 

■ . , 


002 

tO'OOK) 

(0-008) 

Moroccan 


■ ■ ■ 


0 01 

(0 005) 

(0 005) 

Tunisian 


... 

... j 

0 01 

(0 001) 

(0 0011 

Syrian 


... 

... 

0'02 

(O 001) 

10 001) 

Lebanese 

*~ 

«• 


0 02 

(00011 

(0-001) 





100 00 

100-00 

100 00 


E* 2 


47017 
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Has 


Ehiuth 

^orwc-gian 

Ameriisaui 

P+inffnmisijn 

French 

liilufl 

DiJk-h 

Liberum 

Swedish 

Danish 

(itw4 

Hpindwrijin 

Indian 

Bckkn 

Tu rkah ... 

Frrtujpurse 

kuMsw-n 

Effttiafi 

Sp-itn>h 

Geniwui .. 

Finnish 

Swim 

Pdirtfc 

niinnc 

Y ultra tat 

Awn tore 
Fa-kblaiti 
Costa feicari 
Saudi Arabian 
Moroccan 

Tunisian 

Syrian 

Ijthnnoio 


4. — SeuJKtrru? Traftii fy CiHegflrfc.t and Flags 

< Year im\ 



vt*i! vcmti 

Mcwhtni vcisdi 
linden] 

VtefVhfcM vessel * 
(in feallikip p 

Warthip* and 
transport* Ml 


“Traals 


No. 

Net 

[UlElU^C 

No, 

Net 

toiinga* 

No. 

NO. 

tonnage 

No. 

Nci 

lonnaiie 

Ni3, 

Net 

Ew.njge 


J?i 

3,668.405 

2,530 

IM3M9J 

f ,000 

6,2 74,6(19 

197 

i. 175,29* 

4J09S 

26.557.3*6 

... 

7 

«,402 

903 

6486,40* 

65ti 

5,1*6,013 

6 

4J.9S9 

F,602 

11.530.S12 


52 

J96.4KS 

525 

JJ75.65J 

392 

3,2*4.734 

4E 

25S,b66 

i,m 

a,3i5,7ii 

... 

! 

9i 

9,35S 

544 

4.2"4,774 

399 

3,5*6,440 

4 

n.(m 

!. 1 

7,905,5*! 


TJ 5,335 

4U 

J.OOL-KW 

27* 

2,153,9? p 

66 

449.557 

VFjC. 

6,326,251 

— 

SK 

436,6* 

534 

2.7*5.003 

m 

2.059,050 

13 

11*708 

953 

■:.352,4m 

r*‘ 

n 

935,003 

4M 

:.675.4t,9 

103 

641 ,*03 

40 

254.647 

667 

4.Wa^ 

■» 

—* 

— 

93 

1,279,705 

91 

1,2*2,454 

_ 

_ 

1*4 

2.56 2, E 59 

... 

V 

60.7CJJ 

1*6 

1.234.78* 

119 

*59.214 

- 1 

_ 

314 

2.156 710 

— 

20 

122.KI5 

IKS 

1,071,435 

7tf 

540.4*9 

— 

_ 

1*3 

1,733.229 

... 

3 

lb r H21 

It* 

■M 5,5*3 

54 

J4S.OT7 

r 

5,675 

214 

1,116,156 


— 

— 

6f 

621,28? 

42 

506.1 3* 

— 

_ 

103 

1,127.423 


8 

*9.64* 

6] 

3W.2V5 

3 

S 1.650 

_ 

_ 

72 

411,594 

Mt 

3 

17.541 

13 

x&mz 

14 

101,271 

i 

km 

51 

IJO.tlji 


— 

— 

39 

166*072 

16 

PO0,491 

— 

— 

55 

266.563 


— 

“ 

19 

123,62* 

IK 

116,376 

2 

1.703 

39 

241.303 


— 

— 

50] 

213.7*7 

7 

20.274 

— 

_ 

57 

234 061 


.1 

15,937 

47 

I3JU57 

II 

28,327 

— 


St 

1*2.441 

... 

— 

— 

IK 

91,170 

13 

78,302 

— 

_ 

33 

169,472 



— 

(1 

65,354 

M 

69.09 J 

— 

— 

22 

134.447 

... 

— 

— 

i E i 

M.I54 

M 

62.346 

— 

— 

21 

123,500 

... 

— 

— 

m 

u> 

fr*,234 

* 

49.944 



19 

1 IS. 17* 


— 


*7,612 

— 

*— 

—. 

— 

16 

*7.612 

.... | 

— 


6 

»/* 5 

1 

5,741 

— 

_ 

7 

,36.406 


— 

— 

3 

J 6,094 

3 

14,39? 

— 


6 

3tUtt 

MM 

“ 

— 

I 

n .®)2 

— 

i— 

— 

— 

| 

tf,6J2 

— 

— 

— 

( 

3,*52 

— 

— i 

4 

3,700 

5 

7,55-f 

*— 

* 


— ; 

— 

2 

6,073 

3 

2*1 

3 

6,354 

... 

— 

— 

9 

4.127 

5 

2,136 

— 

— 

14 

6.263 



— 


4.095 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4.095 

«+* 

— 

— 

I « 

if J"? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J 

W 

«'* ■ 

— 

—- 

2 

*24 

— 

-- 



2 

*24 



— 

1 

406 

1 

406 

— 

— 

2 

SJ2 


TM 

6,«i ,m 

6,935 

45,642, [24 

3,6*6 

27.339.957 

376 

2.301 "Ha 

11*751 

*1.795,523 


Ml Ossnod til chartered by OottnuncntL 


5.— Wean \tonthh Dumfum vf Fa.isvge.f through tbf Ctmat 


Month 



Mean duration of 

pSSSIglR 



For vessels navigating 
by nijthi as wdt 
as b> day 

lor vessel* navigating 
by day only 

For all 

vessels 

Number 
of \csseEs 

Durauon 

Number 

I>r YCSSCk 

Duration 

Number 
of vessels 

Duration 







hr. 

min 


hr. 

min. 


hr. 

min. 

January 

... 

... 

4I4*« 

... 


H 

44 

15 

29 

34 

869 

14 

59 

F'pbritar)’ 



... 

*¥■ 

»I9 

14 

EH 

14 

11 

25 

833 

14 

25 

Mareh 


... 

*»* 

... 

m 

14 

29 

19 

24 

22 

1002 

94 

40 

April 




... 

m 

14 

49 

2} 

21 

15 

976 

14 

58 

Mu y *„ 

... 

... 


... 

1.000 

14 

59 

IS 

17 

06 

1018 

15 

02 

June ... 

■■ * + 

... 

... 

... 

92 1 

14 

29 

24 

16 

E9 

945 

14 

3! 

July ... 

... 

... 


... 

987 

14 

44 

21 

19 

14 

LOOK 

E4 

50 



... 


... 

937 

14 

57 

20 

38 

15 

957 

15 

02 

September 



Mf 


950 

Ei 

10 

12 

24 

2& 

962 

15 

E7 

October 

4f» 

,, P 

io 


1,052 

[5 

09 

43 

37 

22 

E,095 

15 

14 

NoMrmturf 

... 

... 

*** 

... 

992 

15 

02 

15 

21 

31 

1007 

15 

07 

December 

... 

... 

... 

I 

1,06) 

16 

16 

16 

34 

12 

1079 

96 

32 

Total 

iimi 

meait 

Juralion 

or 











«.+ 

... 

... 

11.511 

14 

57 

240 

21 

3 

11,751 

15 

5 


ft. - Draught of l 'essetn, 
I Year 3950> 


57 



Classification 

Outward bound 

Homeward bound 

Toials 

Tropps 

111.574 

!41,798 

253,372 

Civilians . 

246.BG 1 

164,051 

410,912 


358,435 

305,849 

664,284 


8. Miscellaneous Information 

1. In 1950* 4*370 transits occurred of vessels with more than 150 metres in length; 

4,427 transits occurred of vessels with more than 20 metres beam. The 
longest vessels were the British aircraft earners H.M.S. Thv.wus .and 
M.M.S, Warrior (length 2M 56 metres or b94 ftj. The widest vessel was 
the French aircraft carrier Dixmmfc rhea in 36-57 metres at 120 ltd 
Eleven tankers have transited with the maximum uithorised draught of 
10 36 metres or 34 ft , 

2, 457 vessels passed through the Canal for the first time. 

3, Tolls of transit (per net lonf 

Loaded vessels; 39.000 Egyptian piastres. 

Vessels in ballast: 19 500Egyptian piastres. 

4. Average '* net tonnage “ per vessel: 6,%l tons. 


Parity Jutu !H. 1953 i Received June 22 1 

Statistical Tables for the Year 1951 

L Sea-borne traffic and monthly transit receipts. 

2. Tonnage by (lags. 

3. Proportion per cent, of the number ol vessels and the gross and net tonnage 

passing through the Canal, by flags. 

4. Sea-borne traffic by categories and flags. 

5. Mean monthly duration of passages through the Canal 

6. Draught of vessels. 

7. Passengers passed through the Canal, 

8. Miscellaneous information. 
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i.—Seit’bttmf Traffic and Monthly Transit Rvetiph 

(Year IKJ) 


Month 

Vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Net tonnage 

Transit receipts 

January 

mi 

9.032,448 

6,674,275 

£E, 

2. (94,100 

February 1 

S45 

7,860.731 

5,8 £ 1,091 

(,919.900 

March ... 

949 

8, 7 34.257 

6.445,374 

2.143.500 

April ... ... ..i 

976 

#£42.157 

6.543,794 

2.1453XK> 

Mas 

LOW 

9.247.65* 

6,846,230 

2.273.000 

June 

975 

9, (62,3 35 

6.796.4(7 

2.255.000 

July 

J 012 

9.360,399 

6.937,190 

2.3(2,200 

August ... 

985 

9,23 7,677 

6.840.176 

2.294,900 

September 

932 

8.682,782 

6.4I2.03S 

2,103,700 

October 

m 

9.348,552 

6,912,509 

2,126,900 

November 

m 

9.254,58s 

6,S64,519 

2,129,000 

December . 

1,050 

9*807,(83 

7,272,725 

2.265,800 


IL69J 

] Oh .550,565 

HO,356.33* 

26,160,000 


2—Ttmnaftc by Flng* 
(Year 19511 


flag 

Vessels 

Gross tonnage 

Net til nnftge 

British 





4,091 

17,040,611 

26,900.063 

N\>raeni4.n 





1,496 

14,«92.8:o 

1 (,367,373 

American: 





1.034 

10438,350 

7,909,222 

French 





877 

9,097.696 

6.592,4 IK 

Plnjmjniin 





822 

8,578,265 

6.4 32,054 

ItaSii-HTi 





895 

6,676,619 

4.891,579 

Dutch ... 





560 

5.1573142 

3.763.893 

Liberian 





219 

3.280,262 

2,567,605 

Danish 





356 

3.162,820 

2,378,464 

Swedish 





290 

2.525,619 

1,903.726 

Greek ... 





257 

1.990,544 

1,474.720 

Kernel ismn 





68 

3,3 39,064 

876.795 

Indian 





99 

732,570 

516,866 

Get man 





81 

578,436 

426,144 

Portuguese 





50 

450,023 

343.08! 

Polish ... 





57 

470.690 

341,275 

Belgian 





48 

439.994 

327J90 

Russian 





69 

361,047 

266.428 

Spanish 





39 

m.m 

206,111 

Egyptian 





96 

278.632 

190.113 

Turk tsh 





29 

224.123 

164,043 

Finnish 





30 

(96.67? 

144.2)9 

Swuss ... 





ti 

136,154 

104,209 

Costa Rican 





24 

74.94(1 

52,336 

Chinese 





7 

54.96* 

40.H39 

Pa k ictu .111 





16 

60.3)6 

38.018 

Japanese 





6 

50,754 

37,770 

Irish ... 





7 

53.621 

37,421 

Iranian 





3 

21.456 

15,456 

Moroccan 





3 

20.H55 

15.144 

Y ugpilav 





3 

20,2861 

15,013 

Brazilian 




*P«» 

30 

19,828 

13,875 

Argentine 

Syrian 

-- 



+ + S- 

I 

33 

7,965 

12,488 

5.K20 

5J08 

baud: \ rubian 




8 

9,844 

5,196 

Indonesian 


.i ■ ■ 

■m - i 


7 

4.773 

3,422 

Lcbssvcse 


*4 4 



5 

2.291 

I.M2 

Hungarian 



4«f 

... 

2 

i 

1,226 

*30 

Icelandic 


... 

■ fc * + 

**< 

820 

537 






11,694 

108,550,565 

80,356.338 


.■!, — PfvportiCtt per rent, aj the \umber of F'(jjfi!r and of (he Gross and Net TfiWWgr 


(Year 1951) 


Flag 

Percentage of 
vessels 

Percentage of 
gross tonnage 

Percentage of 
net tonnage 

British 




34 ■ 98 

34 32 

33-48 

Norwegian ... 


i-m* 


12-79 

13-72 

M-15 

American 




8 ■ 84 

9 62 

9-84 

French 




7-50 

8 3* 

8 20 

Panamanian .„ 




7‘03 

7 90 

7-9* 

Italian 




7 65 

6 15 

bm 

Dutch ... 



6 + * 

4- 79 

4-75 

4-6* 

Liberian 




1*87 

3 02 

3 19 

Danish 




3 CM 

2-91 

2-96 

Swedish 




2 4* 

2-33 

2-37 

Greek 




2-20 

1-83 

3-84 

Hondurian 




0 58 

1-05 

3-09 

Indian 




0-85 

0-67 

0-64 

German 




0-69 

0 53 

0-53 

Portuguese 

#»■ 

fif 


0 43 

0-41 

0 43 

Polish.. 




0 49 

0-43 

0-42 

Belgian 




0 41 

0 41 

0 41 

Russian 




0 59 

0 33 

0-33 

Spanish 

_ 



0 33 

0 26 

0-26 

Egyptian 




os: 

0 26 

0-24 

Turkish 




0 25 

0 21 

0 20 

Finnish 




0 26 

018 

0-18 

Swiss ,,, 


S11 


0 13 

0-13 

0-33 

Costa Rican ... 




0 20 

0 07 

H 07 

Chinese 




006 

0 05 

0-05 

Pakistani 




0 14 

0 06 

005 

Japanese 




0 05 

0 05 

0 05 

Irish „, 




0 06 

0 05 

005 

Iranian 


_ 


0 03 

0-02 

0-02 

Moroccan 




0 03 

0-02 

0-02 

Yugoslav 

,,, 

, T - 


0 03 

0-02 

0-02 

Brazilian 


. ,, 


0-08 

0-02 

0 02 

Argentine 

... 

„„ 


0 01 

0-0) 

0-01 

Syrian 

■ ■ ■ 

r , . 


0-il 

0-0) 

[0-0061 

Saudi Arabian 


,,, 


0-07 

0-0) 

(0 O06> 

Indonesian 

... 

1 ,, 


0 06 

0 01 

[0 004} 

Lebanese 




0-04 

{0 002) 

(0 - 002} 

Hungarian 

m rm 

Bli 

... 

0 02 

(0-003) 


Icelandic 

— 

— 

— 

Q-01 

{0-oon 

(0-001) 





100 00 

100 00 

100-00 
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■Ijp—£w-6i?rfu* 'traffic hy Categoric and Hag* 


(Year 1951) 


HilS 


Bmltfa 

Norwesion 

AflWte*rt ■ ■ 

Fmch 

Panamanian 

kalian 

Dulth 

LjlWsla* 

□ani%h 

SvLifdi.h 

Ofttfk 

Hondlinan 

[nJu'l 

(kmun 

POCtvmJC* 

FWlSh 

BdlM» 

Ruafliiili 

Srviimh 

E|Dp<Uifi 

Turkish 

Finnish 

Costa Rican 
Oimew 
Pali huni 
JjpjlfWK 

Inds 

Iranian 

Moroccan 

YupwEav 

Brazilian 

AiTtcniirti 

Spin 

Saudi Mah.^'i 

IrtdftiMiiin 

IdunN 

IlyinpriJTi 

keLifidh; 


Midi m«l' 

Merchant hcj-wIt 
lUJont 

Mern'MnL SrcuvcU 
fin ballad J 

WiirthitK *nd 
transom 

Totib 

So. 

Net 

Ifnnnugc 

No. 

Nci 

ummige 

No, 

Nci 

l.0*in*BG 

No. 

Net 

icmeuiic 

Nil. 

Set 

[onnage 

so: 

A3'^.l 3? 

1ST? 

I5.8J3.779 


5,2 M>. 77* 

203 

1,216,4 30 

#J»1 

26,400.063 

13 

SJ.&W 

«7 

6J4SJ** 

*05 

4.s?4,37* 

91 

[04.174 

1.496 

1 [,367.373 

9S 

7-tW? 

3*5 

4.2*3 j649 

337 

ligft.y 70 

M 

304,128 

1.034 

7, l KW.222 

|J9 

1 .CM7JJ9S 

414 

2.440.W4 

:sv 

2,tW2.3S3 

65 

4*1,6-22 

*77 

6j.5*^2u"i 1S 



MW 

3,*S7,fv42 

312 

1JW.IU 

2 

14,473 

822 

*.452.054 

[4* 

'4T.VK5 

M)S 

2^01 ,B5H 

241 

Y.bil.lM 

3 

24.447 

K95 

4JS91.ST4 

IJ* 

UIP.SSU 

m 

2.243,079 

45 

245.405 

|U 

54.70* 

5*0 

3,763.963 



123 

1,3*9.215 

05 

1.197.965 

l 

125 

219 

2.567JS05 

33 

211,974 

214 

IAUJ 

ICM1 

771,747 

t 

6,610 

356 

2,378.4*4 

Ifl 

127.215 

1*3 

1.137,'MO 

,1tt 


— 

— 

2W1 

I,9tt3.726 

| 

5.671 

XU 

1.129,853 

52 

139.19ft 

— 

— 

257 

M 74,720 



37 

450.619 

31 

426,176 


— 

*S 

*76.7*45 

} 


S* 

479.502 

It 

6,37* 


— 

99 

5 5 6,l#6b 


_■ • 

S9 

290,9*1 

22 

135.1*3 

— 

—- 

SI 

4 J&, t-44 

| 

5.4WS 

24 

[73,309 

30 

r 45,4 Mi 

5 

Ht,%* 

MJ 

343,0*1 

5 

SO.TSfl 


27S.OOS 

3 

1J.4S7 

— 

—• 

57 

341.273 

b 

34.741 

JO 

197,403 

12 

91,024 

— 

—* 

4S 

327. tVO 



*s 

264.246 

t 

2.IS2 

— 

— 

69 

266,42s 

—m 

_ 

20 

105.372 

19 


— 

— 

39 

206JII 

3 

[3,Jit 

79 

l3h,H22 

14 

n.m 

— 


9b 

|90,||:3 



IV 

ICU.JlJt 

% 

57,70? 

2 

5,Ul?f 

24 

1*4,043 



20 

S9.91S 

id 

54,.t«t 

— 

— 

JO 

144 21 'J 

| 

4,157 

X 

54.372 

4 

43.6&0 

— 

— 

15 

104,209 

_ 


23 

44JM9 

6 

5,3^7 

— 

— 

24 

32.336 



7 

40.HI9 




— 

7 

40,SJ9 



5 

20,841 

3 

E0.329 


t.m 

16 

3*,04* 



* 

37,770 


— 

_ 

—- 

6 

37,770 



7 

37.421 




— 

7 

37,421 


_ 

2 

10,304 

1 

5,152 

— 

— 

3 

13,456 

1 

3,445 

y 

y 

4.799 

10.057 


4.95* 

— 


3 

\ 

I5J44 

15,013 



4 

12 A* 


— 

1 

1.W1 

10 

I3.S75 



1 

5.K20 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

a 

5,830 



13 

3JS» 

_ 

—r 



53 

3,20k 


_ 

7 

i.lW 

1 

1.^7 



fi 

5 r l96 



6 

2.074 

1 

744 

_ 

— 

7 

3,422 



4 

1,23* 


406 

— 

— 

5 

1,642 



I 

315 


415 

* 


2 

HJ0 



— 

— 

1 

531 

— 

— 

i 

537 

M13 

*,W.«2 

7,612 

45,0*3,593 

3. [14 

23.576.EE9J 

355 

2,I20,:4S 

5l.6 4 t4 

S0^56.JW 


5 ,—Mean Monthly Duration of Passage* through the Canal 


(Year 1951) 


Month 

For VCSK& navi gall ng 
by nipbi ns well 
ew by Jay 

|-or vcmcIs navigating 
by day u-ntyt 1 ) 

For all VflSSCN 

N umbel 
of vei-rfh 

Average 

time 

Number 
or ^eksek 

Average 

lime 

Number 
of vessels 

Average 

time- 





hr. 

min. 


hr. 

nun, 


hr. rnin 

lanoan, 



971) 

14 

B 

to 

26 

42 

9St) 

14 31 

Febfuao 



837 

: 

30 

s 

2# 

55 

845 

14 3* 

M±n:h 



942 

14 

34 

7 

30 

46 

949 

14 4e 

April 



067 

14 

2# 

9 

32 

19 

976 

14 38 

Mav 



1.003 

14 

21 

6 

31 

55 

1,009 

14 28 

June?. 



969 

N 

43 

6 

40 

OS 

975 

14 52 

luh ... 



1,006 

IS 

n 

4 

24 

46 

L0I2 

15 13 

Auguvl 



972 

ts 

06 

13 

26 

06 

m 

15 13 

Scftl*tnhcr 



913 

14 

30 

19 

28 

02 

932 

14 39 

OclobcrLP 



940 

U 

37 

58 

30 

36 

m 

15 33 

NovL-mbcfl i 



SIB 

12 

51 

165 

34 

04 

m 

16 25 

Oeembcu h 


— 

#27 

14 

10 

223 

32 

% 

1,050 

18 12 

Total and 

average inrw 

of 










... 4,. 

— 

11.166 

14 

30 

52* 

29 

30 

1! ,694 

15 20 


i'll And Uoppmi for I Ik mth! 

i -j Sins* tkfoter Nth, pcntml mtke itf ihr Fjyptiift l^arvhatBhl Dpenion flnptoycd 6> ihippiP* a(fjut and, enmely 
snsfcfKeidott of (be Suer Canal Co. 
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4 .—Draught of l r\ reft 

(Year 1951) 



9 m 14 

130 ft.) 
or ks>s 

Over 9 m, 14 (30 ft.i 

Total* 

Tola! 

Remarks 

From 

9 m. IS 
to 

9 m. 45 
(31 ft) 

Frtnn 

9 m 46 
to 

9 m 75 
(32 ft, a 

F'rom 

9 m. 76 

to 

10 m, 36 
(34 ft ) 

Number of vessels, ... 

Percentage ... 

10.136 

86 68 

689 

5 89 

446. 

,-81 

423 

3-62 

1,55$ 

13-32 

11.694 

100-00 

The maximum 
allowed k 
i0 m 36 
t?4 ft,). 


7.- Ptusntgm Passed through the Canal 
(Year 1951) 


Cluvific&lipn 

Outward bound 

Homeward tM?und 

Toiah 

Troops 


142.341 

100.093 

242,434 

Civilian h 

.... 

206.827 

139,686 

346.513 



349. }6fl 

239.779 

588,947 


S. Mintvttuneous hi forma rioti 

1 111 3 95L 3,987 i ratis its occurred of vessels with more than 150 metres in length; 

4,077 Iran sits occurred of vessel with more than 20 metres beam The 
longest vessels were, ys in 1950. the British aircraft carriers 
H M S, Tin ?whs and H M.S. Warrior (length 211 - 56 metres or 694 ft.L 
I he widest vessel was the Russian “ floating dock No. 4 " (beam 28 metres 
or 91 ft. 10 in ). Seventeen vessels :.di tankers) have transited with the 
maximum authorised draught of 10*36 metres or 34 fl 

2. 530 vesseb pissed through the Canal for the first lime, 

X Toils of transit, effective since September 15, 195 M Hper nel ton)— 

Loaded vessels: 36.500 Egyptian piastres. 

Vessels in bi.ilhi.st: 37 000 Egyptian piastres, 

4. Average nci tonnage " per vessel: 6,872 tons 

l'i And for *iy* im onk. 


Paris, June h S', J 95 ? \ Reced ed Juth 22) 

SiuiiMiad Tables for ihc Year 1952 

1. Sea-borne traffic and monthly transh receipts. 

2, Canal traffic by fiags.T) 

X Percentage of the number of transits and the gross and net tonnage.!'.) 

4. Ocean-going traffic b> categories and flags.! 1 1 

5. Mean month!} dura non of passages ihrough the Canal 

6. Draught of vessels, 

7. Passe ngers pn ssed t h rou g h i he Cana I, 

8. Miscellaneous information, 

is The I'tturc, J*pe «CCR|MlieJ to the uflkial flat of Ihc »*v*t*. without lhLsw info cixttuB. ihc lutkmiJitv «r 

lt» owne’t cf cbriMen. T ^ ' T 
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/.—e Traffic villi Afonihly Trunui Kertipt) 


(Year 3952) 



Number Of 

Sue* tonnage 

Transit 

Mcmth 

transit* 

Gross 

Net 

receipls 

January -* <-- 

1.04] 

9,730,767 

7*217,541 

£E 

2,217,200 

February 

1,050 

9.680.234 

7.183,925 

2,208.900 

March. , ... ... .... 

hm 

IO.OI9.HOS 

7.418,844 

2327,600 

April; ... ... 

1,018 

9.553,092 

7.096, I9S 

2399,100 

Mr. ,, ... ... 

1.098 

] 0.479,9 It. 

7,804,413 

2,403,300 

June ... 

9S7 

9,519,086 

7.079,956 

2,212,700 

July 

976 

9,469,404 

7,034,102 

2,169,000 

August ..* 

944 

9,208.431 

6.860,972 

2,150,000 

September 

909 

8,753,224 

6,4*9335 

1,999,300 

October 

F04Jt 

10,143.999 

7,537,498 

2333,500 

November 

1,040 

10,001.459 

7398,431 

2334,000 

December 

978 

9,474,198 

7,0(5.822 

2,171.400 


I2J68 

116,053,615 

86,137,037 

26,730,000 


2.—CamP rtiiftic hr F'lttgs 

(Year ]952) 


Flag 

Number of transits 

Sue/ Ec 

Gross 

tnnag.e 

Net 

Branch 




4,212 

39,356.056 

28.643,186 

Norwegian 



-■■a 

1,663 

17,674.445 

13.547,914 

Frenclt 




1,018 

10,587.686 

7.737,864 

Panamaman ... 




872 

9,086,384 

6.804,377 

Amenta n 




831 

8*294.333 

6,257,613 

Italian 




875 

6,361557 

4,654.807 

Dutch 




564 

5,336.588 

3,901.799 

Liberian 




264 

3,896.530 

3,051,540 

Swedish 




364 

3,438.741 

2,608, .068 

Danish 




359 

3.249,685 

2.451.956 

Hondurian 




95 

1.591.527 

1*227,710 

Greek . 




225 

1,446.961 

1,064,293 

German , . 




125 

932,551 

698.956 

Indian 




96 

743,226 

526,057 

Polish. 




82 

680.005 

493,569 

Portuguese 


■M 


68 

638,376 

490,239 

Turkish 




54 

437,514 

323,825 

Russian 


bib* 


84 

439,984 

321,3(2 

Belgian 




40 

355.339 

264.645 

Japanese 


■ ft* 

, - = 

33 

299,046 

257,785 

Spanish 



n» ■ 

36 

26(3,428 

187,816 

Finnish 




26 

186,581 

136,706 

FfvpEi.ni 




55 

176,286 

122,535 

Costa Rican .. 




35 

122,635 

86,098 

Swiss 




13 

113,351 

86.029 

Chinese 




11 

76,975 

57,166 

Brazilian 




6 

70,061 

50,554 

Pakistani 



• n ft 

18 

56.137 

35,241 

Yugoslav 


■ ■« 

aft* 

4 

26.H60 

20.m 

Indonesian 



ft’** 

13 

20,789 

15,593 

Moroccan 



■ ■ a 

2 

14,796 

10.964 

Roumanian ... 




2 

8,523 

6,179 

South Korean 




2 

8,165 

5,967 

Philippine 




2 

8,146 

5,922 

Bulgarian 




2 

8,494 

5,786 

Irish . 




1 

7,602 

5,290 

Czech . 



ft ■« 

1 

6,677 

4.077 

Syrian ... 

M'* 

i.il 

B ■!*■ 

4 

4,040 

1,648 

Hungarian 


... 

■ B ft 

> 

2,076 

1*506 

Yerrwnian 


«<■ 


3 

2.020 

1*313 

Burmese ..* 

ft 1 *- 


BBB 

1 

3.898 

1,071 

Saudi Arabian 



||4 

2 

2,232 

914 

Lebanese 



B B ft 

n 

842 

618 

Iranian 


•i ■ « 

b aft 

i 

468 

421 





12,168 

116,033.615 

86,137*037 


$■—oj the Number of Trwiiiu and the Cross and ,V ft Toww&t 

{Year 39521 


Flags 

HCrcernage of 
transits 

Percenluge of 
Suez, gros* tonnage 

Percenlagc of 

Sue/ net icmnage 

British 




34 62 

33 92 

33-25 

Norwegian 




13 67 

15-23 

15-73 

French 

- "T 


. m* 

8 37 

9 12 

K 98 

Panamanian ... 




7’ 17 

7 '83 

7 90 

American 




6 - 83 ‘ 

7 j 15 

7-26 

Italian 

*.** 



7-19 

5-48 

5-40 

Dutch ... 




4 64 

4'60 

4 53 

Liberian 




2-17 

3-36 

J-H 

Swedish 




2-99 

2-96 

3-03 

Danish 




2 *95 

2-80 

2-85 

Hondurian ... 




U'TS 

1-37 

1*42 

Greek ,.. 

a-aa 



1 85 

1-25 

1 24 

German 

g ^ 

-4- 


I 02 

0-80 

D SI 

Indian 



■ rl 

0-79 

0-64 

0-61 

Polish ... 

09 , m 



0-67 

O'59 

0-57 

Portuguese 

41# 



O' 56 

0*55 

0- 57 

Turkish 


ft,-* 


0-44 

0-38 

0-38 

Russian 


ftra- 

BIB 

n-69 

0 38 

0-37 

Belgian 



an - 

o 33 

0-31 

0-31 

Japanese 

ftftft 


ft T -r i 

0-27 

0*26 

0-25 

Spanish 

i,* 


, pSl 

0‘29 

0-22 

0-22 

Finnish 

ftftft 


ft-r-r 

0-21 

0 16 

0-16 

Egyptian 


44 - 


0-45 

0 15 

O'14 

CosEa Rican ... 

+ ** 

■ f ft 


0-29 

0 10 

0-30 

Swiss ... 


... 


0-10 

O'10 

010 

Chinese 




0 09 

007 

0 07 

Brazilian 




0-05 

0-06 

0 06 

Pakistani 




0-14 

0 05 

0 04 

Yugoslav 




0 03 

0 02 

O 02 

Indonesian 




0 10 

0 02 

0 02 

Moroccan 




0*02 

0-01 

0 01 

Roumanian ... 




0 02 

0 01 

001 

South Korean 




0'02 

0-01 

0-01 

Philippine 



. K. .i 

0 02 

0 Oi 

0*01 

Bulgarian 




0-02 

001 

0 01 

Irish 




0 01 

0 01 

001 

Czech ... 



B .. 

001 

O'01 

0-01 

Syrian 


■ *» 

..ft 

0 03 

to 0031 

10-0021 

Hungarian 



, pr 

0 02 

(0 002 ) 

to'0021 

Ycmcnian 

**4 

rii 

.k# 

002 

10 0023 

( 0 - 002 ) 

Burmese 


a al 

>4-4- 

O 01 

(0 002 } 

(0 0011 

Saudi Arabian 




0 02 

10 - 002 ) 

( 0 - 001 ) 

Lebanese 



T ,- 

0 02 

10001 ) 

( 0-0011 

Iranian 

— 

... 

*„ 

0 01 

lOOOtwi 

( 0 - 0005 ) 





100 00 

100 oo 

100 oo 
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4*—Ocean-going Tmjfi* by Cniegorw anti Flags 


(Year (952) 


Fill 


Malil wmcU 

Men; hint vvwch 
Unde*) 

Merchant vc*«6 
tin haJhiau 

W4*aii(h surd 
frliwportl 

Touts 

1 

No. 

_ 

Net 

(OfltULgE 

No. 

Net 

tQfUUgC 

No. 

Nci 

LOnn&gc 

No. 

TScl 

u^nruRC 

NO, 

Ncl 

ionuiiLfe 

Bmiih 


5U 

4,7*7,707 

2.T2J 

r 7,35.1.1 SW 

753 

5.I4S.HN 

220 

1,374.071 

4,212 

M,64.1 f JS6 



37 

741,53* 


7,677.66? 

*2* 


11 

1 S9.452 

F.S*| 

! 3,547,914 

F-'rttwFi 


1 W 

1 .20052 

525 

3,713.531 

2 X+ 

2.3.WJ.VSJ 

45 

-140.07* 

1.01 If 

7,737 ,Xt4 

Pinuiuntvi 




JJ7 

3.912.2SW 

335 

3jH«j69 

— 

- 

W2 

6.904,377 

A,mc- r i.-jii 


im 

7A3.»: 

+43 

3.343,637 

247 

IM1J77 

37 

167,437 

S3t 

6.257,6 fJ 

luliii* 


2\\ 

IJ12.W 

45 \ 

2,i62,fi5lt 

212 

1.379.610 

3 

343 

m 

4.654.X07 

Dutch 


ISJ 

IJ7I.4I4 

355 

2.261,474 

43 

252,532 

n 

16,379 

564 

3,901,799 

Lth»c*rt 

Mu- 


— 

M4 

1.524,7(11 

120 

I42*,7i>.( 

—- 


261 

3.M5I.UA 

Swedish 


D 

14* 2*4 

123 

1.527.741 

11 * 

974,022 

_ 

— 

364 

2.60* ,068 



72 

-wn,4flo 

1*4 

1.3002* 

101 

7*0.4* 5 

l 

6.5*3 

359 

2,441.95* 

Hondurust 



_ 

5! 

*33,339 

4+ 

59071 

— 

— 

95 

1 ^27.710 

tirtek 


4 

22.S15 

m 

'99.440 

+0 

241.277 

i 

1 .06E 

225 

1,0*4,293 

Gtraufl , 

**- 


— 

95 

529.77* 

JO 

J *4.150 

— 

-r 

125 

69S.45* 

Imlart 


9 

52.S22 


4*7.53 1 

2 

s 


— 

9* 

J26J057 

folith 


IJ 

i 22,42* 

*7 

354.615 

i 

11.530 

— 


H2 

493.5*9 

PwlUJUfStf 


S 

11 At* 

12 

32S.6JJ 

30 

21 2.7*6 

• 

1.401 

*5 

490.239 

Turtivh ■ ■ 


_. 


7S 

210.220 

1 * 

113,605 


- 

54 

323,82 5 

Kuviian 




U 

315.355 

* 

5,457 


_ 

$4 

32IJ11 

Fk’ljiftn 


J 

17.314 

a 

3X1,036 

4 

66J95 

— 

— 

40 

2*4,645 

Japanese 


J 

19*16 

23 

I4S.374 

7 

49.575 

— 

— 

33 

217.7X5 

SnuiHh 


_ 


19 

%.l 12 

17 

91.TlW 


-- 

36 

1?7,SI* 

Flftniih 



— 

22 

111,236 

4 

25.J70 

— 

— 

26 

136,70* 

F*Jrtpijn 


— 

_ 

42 

40.379 

13 

32.15ft 

— 

— 

55 

122.535 

CmU Hu’ja 


l 


29 

*7.307 

1 

13,705 

— 


J5 

S6,09X 

S*!« 


— 

<— 

9 

S6JW9 

4 

20,120 

— 

— 

13 

^6.029 

C3iiwv: 



— 

* 

3S.UCM 

} 

19,1*2 

-— 


1 1 

57,16* 

[t: |. ,1 Jl 


_ 

— 

1 

«0.l 12 

J 

?K,J74 

i 

I.WtS 

6 

<4J,??4 



_ 

— 

5 

23,6*2 



13 

11.579 

IX 

35.241 

Yugoslav 


_ 

— 

5 

15.37+ 

i 

4,73+ 

— 

— 

4 

20 ,lOH 

frufouievu ft 

• r. 

— 

— 

H 

IJ£SS 


1,705 

— 

—r 

■ 3 

15,593 

Moroccan 


■_ 

— 

2 

I0.96J 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

2 

I0.964 

R-OUftMtitni' 


— 

-- 

"[ 

6,174 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6,179 

South 

... 


-- 

i 

3.9*7 

— 


— 

— 

2 

5,9*7 

Phi^ppi w 


_ 


2 

3,921 


— 

— 

-- 

2 

S,9Z2 

Bulgarian 

... 



2 

S,7«* 


— 

— 

— 

2 

5,7Xft 

IrikJv 




I 

3,240 

— 

—■ 

-- 

_ 

t 

SJM) 

Cp«El 


_ 


i 

4,077 

u— 

— 

— 

-• 

l 

4,077 

Arrini 



— 

4 

1,*4S 

- 


— 

— 

4 

1,*4S 

Muigsmn 

» «4 


— 

I 

753 

1 

753 

— 

— 

J 

1,50* 

Y ArniA^n i^n 

*« 


— 

3 

1,31? 



— 

— 

} 

1,3 tJ 

Rumc'C 



— 

l 

1.071 



— 

— 

1 

1,071 

Saudi Arabian 

*•*» 

— 

— 

■+ 

914 

— 


— 

— 

■i 

9E4 

Lfbircv: 

... 

— 

— 

2 

6 l(t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

6 Ut 

Irsrtun 


— 

— 

i 

421 

— 


— 

— 

l 

421 



I,?i9 

30.40S,*57 

7.412 

49.124.E23 

3.074 

24,421,027 

3+n 

2,Ut0,23O 

l2.t*S 

86,137,037 


5.- l/r> f w tfturlM thuiiiiim *>f Passage* through thr Cmnt 


(Year 1952) 


Monil) 

l or *e*s«b navigutinji 
by niylit well 
as by Jay 

$ or v es^cls nnvjgali n ce 
hy Jav onlyt 1 ) 

Pot all veswk 

Number 

of Transits 

Average 

iim< 

NumbfiT 

of traossis 

Average 

time 

N umbci 1 
of trjrkMi* 

Average 

time 







hr. min. 


hr, 

mm. 


hr. 

min. 

Jjnuof^ 1 ) 



M , 

, 

WJ4 

13 58 

197 

34 

40 

1,043 

17 

56 

j-j:brvjr> 



„ P 

■ r + 

1,027 

15 no 

2? 

31 

21 

i,C>50 

3 5 

22 

Mftich 



,, , 

„ PT 

t.064 

15 13 

15 

25 

12 

[,079 

15 

21 

April 



„ . 

l|t 

1,012 

15 00 

(i 

33 

25 

l.ots 

15 

07 

\U\ ... 



rww 

. ( | 

\,wi 

15 25 

It 

2S 

00 


15 

33 

June 



■ fr* 

lU 


14 47 

K 

25 

19 

m 

14 

53 

Julv ... 



11T 

m-m H 

^64 

M 44 

12 

26 

0) 

97 it 

14 

52 

\UfU5l 




+ <• 

930 

)4 33 

L4 

29 

59 

944 

14 

4ti 

Stfplembcf 




Tt , 

$01 

14 30 

IS 

29 

57 

909 

14 

50 

October 



... 

... 

1.041 

|4 39 

1 

n 

05 

[,0415 

14 

44 

No^emhcr 





1,034 

14 59 

6 

25 

44 

1,040 

14 

43 

Otfecmhcr 

... 



— 


14 43 

15 

34 

36 

97b 

15 

02 

Total 

and 

JluTJVC 

lime 

of 









pa\i»a^s 




It.S3* 

14 46 

332 

32 

27 

12.I6S 

15 

21 


[■•j And Hoppma f« ihe nighi 

i r J Oumi I a the »i f iL< of ihe Ef>'[H bin uprvfcUfN opffiiitm employed! h>v ihe ^typing agent* And emirel* irtJtepenJcm 
of the Sue/ t jnal •Company, 
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ft .— Draught oj fV.c.teA 


I Year m2) 




Over 9 m. 14 (30 fl.| 





9 Fit, 14 

(30 IU 

of less 

From 

9 m, 15 
to 

9 m 45 
(31 ft.) 

From 

9 m, 46 
to 

9 m, 75 

132 n.) 

From 

9 m. 76 

LO 

10 tn . 36 
(34 fl,) 

Tomb 

Total 

Remarks 

Number nf lninv«ls 

30.431 

775 

442 

520 

1,737 

I2.16X 

The maximum 
al loucd is 

Percentage ... 

85- 72 

*■ 37 

3 63 

4-28 

34-28 

100 00 

10 m, 36 

(34 ft,). 


7. — Pa.fM'ngt'r.i. Pasted through the Count 
(Year 1952) 


Classification 

OaiwurJ bound 

Homeward bound 

Totals 

Troops .. 

118,543 

II 8.13« 

236,729 

Civilians . 

203,527 

133,160 

334.637 


322.068 

249.348 

571.436 


8 , Miscellaneous Information 

I 4 In 1952.4.457 cranslLs occurred of vessels with more than 350 metres (492‘2 ft.) 
in length; 4.505 transils occurred of vessels with more than 20 metres 
(65'7 fQ beam. The longest vessel was the British, aircraft carrier 
H.M.S. Perseus (length 211 85 metres or 695 *01 ft ). The widest vessel 
was the British aircraft carrier H M S, Vengeance (beam 34-32 metres or 
!12’6 ft.). Twenty-live vessels (all (ankers) have made in all forty-eight 
transits with the maximum authorised draught of 1006 metres (or 34 ftj. 

2 , In 1952, 469 vessels passed through the Canal for the first time. 

5. Tolls of transit, effective since September 15, 1951— 

Loaded vessels: 36.50U Egyptian piastres per net ton. 

Vessels in ballast: 17.000 Egyptian piastres per net ton, 

4, Average “ net tonnage 1 per vessel: 7.079 tons 


JE 1015/87 No, 25 

PROCLAMATION OF V REPUBLIC [N EG VP! 

Mr. Hankt x to l ord Salisbury, {Received June 19) 


I No, 927. Confidential) Cairo, 

1 Telegra ph ic) J une / 9, / 953. 

Cabinet reshuffle involving appointment 
of military officers as Ministers had been 
expeeled Tor some days; but proclamation 
of Republic seems to have been decided 
upon at the last minute. Although it had 
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been generally expected sooner or Inter it 
has come as a surprise at this moment. 

2 . Change is probably designed to dis¬ 
tract public attention from the increasing 
difficulties of the regime. Armj leaders 
may also have felt that continuation of the 
monarchy might be a focus of opposition to 
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them in !be event of a campaign of violence 
leading to British intervention, 

1 I understand Neguib wanted to be 
President, but he did not want to give up 
ministerial power* Hts wishes are met. but 
his real power is now restricted, thought not 
as much as hud been expected since previous 
rumours had said that Nasser would be 
appointed Prime Minister. Real result is 
likely to be a lessening of Negui b's power 
owing to the concentration of control of the 
armed forces, police and propaganda in the 
hands of four younger and apparently more 
extreme members of the military committee, 
in any case Neguib has, 1 am told, shown an 
increasing inability to follow detailed 
discussions and promote firm decisions on 
them, and lie may not even always preside 
over meetings. 

4, Changes should clarify ministerial 
responsibilities. Previous situation caused 
endless muddle and confusion in the 
Administration, It is also as well that these 
young officers should gain proper ministerial 
experience. 

5. Points which will need watching 
are: — 

(V/J reactions of army officers to appoint¬ 
ment of two junior colleagues as 
Minister of Defence and Corn- 


man der-in-Chid respectively. There 
is no doubt of general loyalty of the 
army as a whole to Neguib per¬ 
sonally, but new Minister and Com- 
m&nder-in-Chicf may run into 
difficulties sooner or later. 

(£| Effect m the Sudan of appointment of 
Sulali Salem as Minister of Propa¬ 
ganda, 

6 . Immediate public reaction is apathetic. 
In the short run the country will probably 
take these changes quietly and I do not 
expect immediate reactions in the army 
either. It h too early to attempt to assess 
longer-term effects. 

7. Ministers remaining m the Cabinet 
include Ministers of Finance and Foreign 
Affairs who can probably not be spared, but 
whose in Alienee on policy is probably 
lessened by the changes Certain extremists 
such us Fathy Rad wan, Nu redd in Tarraf t 
and Sheikh Babhotiry also remain in office. 

8 . Effect on other Arab Slates may also 
be adverse. 3 understand Iraq, Saudi 
Arabian and Iordan representatives have 
recently made representations deprecating 
setting Monarchy aside and Lebanese 
President has urged importance of any 
change being made constitutionally. 


Jt 1015/95 No, 26 

STATEMENT MADE BY Li,-COLONEL GAMAL ABDEL NASSER ON 
THE 19th JUNE, 1953, TO THE NEWSPAPER ' AT, AKHBAR" 
REGARDING THE PROCLAMATION OJ A REPUBLIC IN EGYPT 
AND THE CABINET CHANGES 

Mr. Hankcv to Lon/ Satisburw lReceived Ju/v 4) 


[No. 14N, Confidential! Cairo. 

M> Lord Marquess, June 79, J953> 

As reported in paragraph 6 of my tele¬ 
gram No, 930 of the 20th of June. Lieut.- 
Colonel Gama! Abdel Nasser stated on the 
19th of June that the proclamation of a 
republic in Egypt and the Cabinet changes 
which accompanied it were designed to 
strengthen the domestic from. His state¬ 
ment, which was made to the newspaper 
t/ tk/tbar included the following passage; 

“ We observed some slackening on the 
internal front following the breakdown in 
negotiations, ft was essential that the 
internal front should be strengthened to 
meet the far-reaching possibilities in¬ 
herent m the situation, It was also im¬ 
perative that all outstanding matters 


should be settled, that loopholes should 
be closed and that weak points should be 
strengthened." 

2. Internal difficulties had. as reported hi 
Sir Ralph Stevenson's despatch No. 121 of 
the 2hi of May. made themselves fell even 
before the adjournment of the Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations, and they have since 
been increasing. These difficulties may be 
summarised us follows: - 

in) The Liberation Rally, the civilian 
organisation intended to win support 
for General Ncguib’s military regime, 
has not had the success that its spon¬ 
sors hoped. It is true that Rally 
committees have been set up in the 
main towns throughout the country 
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and that there has been no lack of 
people professing readiness to join 
the Rally. Public meetings held 
under the auspices of the Rally and 
attended by members of the Council 
of the Revolutionary Command 
(C.R.Cj, have drawn large crowds. 
The array leaders have, however, not 
been slow to recognise that neither 
numerous membership nor mass 
attendance at public meetings is 
necessarily an indication of the 
strength or popularity of the move¬ 
ment. Failure to enlist m any 
marked degree the support of the 
belter elements of the population, 
merchants, small landowners and 
professional men, has been a par¬ 
ticular source of disappointment. 
Respectable people have been show¬ 
ing an increasing reluctance to take 
their place alongside the riff-raff 
associated with the Rally, Danger 
of infiltration by Wafdists or others 
hostile to the regime was recognised 
from the start and the Director of 
Military Intelligence has been busy 
screening all candidates for appoint¬ 
ment to committees, It was recently 
announced that a number ol provin¬ 
cial committees were in fact being 
reorganised. The latest indications 
are that the Wafd, vested interests 
generally and even the Moslem 
Brotherhood have been discreetly 
encouraging their supporters to with¬ 
draw from the Rally. 

(6) Relations with the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood. on which the army leaned 
heavily during the early stages of the 
regime and whose support would si iff 
appear to be necessary, have become 
increasingly strained. The Brother¬ 
hoods ominous insistence on the 
right to continue to train their own 
para-military forces independently 
of army control, their hostility 
to the Liberation Rally {which 
they regard as inimical to their 
interests, if not actually directed 
against them! and finally tlidr per¬ 
sistence in demanding an Islamic 
Constitution have been the main 
pdmis of friction and have sown seeds 
of suspicion that makes genuine co¬ 
operation virtually impossible. Never¬ 
theless the Brotherhood are unlikely 
to withdraw their support until the 
'■ national aspirations " have been 
achieved or until L Jt hopes have been 
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given up of the regime achieving 
them either by negotiation or by 
other means. It Is a measure of the 
regime's lack of confidence in them¬ 
selves and of their recognition of the 
need for the Brotherhood’s support 
that the Brotherhood's claim to main¬ 
tain their own pant-military forces 
has* according to our latest informa¬ 
tion, been recently conceded, 

(rj Increasing economic difficulties have 
alienated the masses both in the 
towns and in the countryside. Low 
cotton prices I which are hall what 
they were in I95h. unsuccessful Gov¬ 
ernment attempts to control prices 
and supplies of vegetables and other 
food-stuff* and lack of visible pro¬ 
gress with the implementation of the 
Agrarian Reform Law have dis¬ 
appointed the fciluhm, who make 
invidious comparisons between 
present conditions and those obtain¬ 
ing in the last Wafdtst adminis¬ 
tration. The outlook in the agri¬ 
cultural area* is at best one of 
apathy and it is indeed fortunate 
for the regime that the crops this 
year promise well (The prospects 
for wheat and barley are good 
and the cotton crop, in spite of 
attacks by leaf-worm, Is also likely to 
be satisfactory. Ow ing to (he some¬ 
what low Nile Hood expected this 
year, the rice harvest is likely to be 
again below average.) In the towns 
unemployment is undoubtedly on the 
increase nod ihe promised lowering 
of the cost of living has not been 
brought about. Commerce is more 
in the doldrums than ever, the build¬ 
ing trades are operating on a greatly 
reduced scale and industry generally 
is passing through a very difficult 
period. Even domestic service, which 
provides employment for so many of 
the Berberine population, is not 
immune, and the staff reductions in 
the former roy :lE a nd p r i ncel y pal aces 
and m the establishments of the rich 
have inevitably served to reduce the 
popularity of the regime amongst the 
humblest classes. Efforts by the 
Government to keep up employment 
hv pulling difficulties in the way of 
employers dismissing labour have, as 
was expected, been only parity 
successful and a new device, that of 
reducing hours of w r ork and wages 
concurrently, is now being attempted, 
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Other palliatives, the opening of em¬ 
ploy me til exchanges and even the 
public works programme, which can¬ 
not be put into operation overnight, 
are easy targets for criticism. The 
popularity of the regime with indus¬ 
trial workers, which was never whole- 
hearted, has also probably suffered u 
further decline, 

kl) Perhaps as a reflection on these 
economic difficulties ihcre has been 
increasing dissension between the 
Ministers and the officers of the 
Council of the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand. The Ministers have com¬ 
plained that they are more or less 
obliged to accept what they regard 
as absurd decisions taken or forced 
on them by members of the C.R.C. 
with quite inadequate know 1 Sedge and 
experience of the administrative 
questions concerned, and many of 
them arc known to htne been trying 
to resign for some lime. To meet 
the situation, the army leaders have 
approached a number of old political 
hands, including Aly Maher, and even 
some of the Wafdists with a view to 
profiling by their experience and ar 
at the same time broadening the basis 
of his administration. None of them 
has been willing to be saddled with 
responsibility in a situation which 
they could do so little to control or, 
for that matter, to enter a regime the 
vitality of which has begun to look 
questionable, 

3, The enemies of the Army Movement, 
particularly the Wafd, were, as reported in 
Sir Ralph Stevenson’s despatch No. !21 of 
the 21 si of May. already raising their heads 
even before the suspension of the Anglo- 
Egyptian talks. They have been further en¬ 
couraged as a result of these increasing 
difficulties They seem to believe that the 
days of the regime are numbered, particu¬ 
larly perhaps if it could be egged on to 
violent courses, and plans have been made 
—some of which have been brought tenta¬ 
tively to our notice for the formation of a 
successor Government if General Neguib's 
regime should fall. Whether as the result 
of some loose talk by those concerned or 
otherwise, the army leaders are known to 
he aware of what was afoot. This seems to 
have moved the army leaders to hasten the 
declaration of the republic. Hie possi¬ 
bility that the Provisional Regent might in 
certain cases be induced to dismiss Genera! 


Neguib and appoint another Prime Minister 
in his place, seems to have weighed with the 
C.R.C As suggested in my telegram 
No. 927 of the 19th of June, they perhaps 
also feared that use might be made of the 
Provisional Regent by their enemies in the 
event not only of an internal putsch* but 
also of British intervention in the Delta. 

4. I here is thus no reason to doubt 
Colonel Nasser’s explanation of the recent 
far-reaching changes, i.e., that in the face of 
internal difficulties, it was necessary to show 
that i he Army Movement had not lost its 
momentum or its grip. It is probable, how¬ 
ever. that the changes also reflected stresses 
and strains within t be Council of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command, It appears that, 
during the past few weeks. Colonel Nasser 
at least cm occasion lost the control of the 
Council to the Salem brothers, whose more 
extreme views gained for them the majority 
of the votes, and that possibly General 
Neguib attempted to lake advantage of the 
situation to improve his own position. 
Relations between General Neguib and 
Colonel Nasser almost certainly became 
strained at one point. 

5. The decision to proclaim a republic 
forthwith was undoubtedly taken at very 
short notice. The original intention of the 
C.R.C. was to regain control by a Cabinet 
reshuffle and to postpone the proclamation 
of the republic to a more opportune moment 
probably the anniversary of the regime on 
the 23rd July The appointment of members 
of the C R.C. to ministerial posts and the 
personal difficulties within the regime 
involved, however. General Neguib's own 
position, I suspect that his promotion to 
the Presidency while retaining the Premier¬ 
ship may have been found to be the only 
way out. This and the feat that the Pro¬ 
visional Regent 's position might be exploited 
by dissident elements were probably the 
decisive factors. 

6 . The acceptance of administrative 
responsibility by four members of the 
C.R.C, particularly Colonel Gumal Abdul 
Nasser, who becomes Minister of the 
Interior, and Major Salah Salem, who be¬ 
comes Minister of National Guidance (con¬ 
trolling publicity and the censorship) as well 
as Minister of State for Sudan Affairs, ts 
3 ikd> to have far reaching effects These 
young officers can no longer hide themselves 
in the quasi-Olympian heights of the C.R.C . 
hut are obliged to descend into the noisy 
arena of practical administrative decisions 
and. to some extent, public controversy. 
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Perhaps it will only be a matter of time 
before they have to face the public unpopu¬ 
larity which seems to come the wav of everv 
Egyptian Minister sooner rather than later; 
but in any case they will acquire much 
needed experience. I have been greatly 
Struck by the lack of experience of General 
Neguib and the members of the C R C, 
whom I have so far met, But it is signifi¬ 
cant that they have been unwilling to 
appoint further members of the C.R.C to 
control the Ministries of Public Works. 
Communications and Supply, and appar¬ 
ently unable to get other civilian Ministers 
to rill these posts, and have been obliged 
to put the three portfolios under other exist¬ 
ing civilian members of the Government* 
Meanwhile it is no secret that Dr, Abdel 
GaliJ Ibrahim El-Ertuiry. the Minister of 
Finance, and to some extent also Dr. He!my 
Bahgat Baduwv, the Minister of Commerce, 
are still worried and discontented at the 
disregard of their advice by members of the 
C.R.C. Their assistance is, however; un¬ 
doubtedly essential for the Government to 
continue unless some other persons with 
experience and technical know-how can be 
secured to lake their place. 

7, Public reaction to these developments 
has been far from unanimous, A high pro¬ 
portion even of those with some pretensions 
to political consciousness is apathetic. The 
enemies of the regime profess to believe that 
the army leaders have "dug their own 
grave.” Those who are better disposed are 
convinced that the army has strengthened 
its position, A week after the event the 
latter appears to represent the view of the 
officers themselves who seem to think (and 
even to admit) that they have now more 
room for manoeuvring in further negotia¬ 
tions with Great Britain. 

8 . My own view is that by declaring the 
republic. General Neguib* regime have, in 
the short term, possibly strengthened their 
position, or at least retarded the decline of 
popular support which had a tread > begun. 
The army will no doubt continue to back 
them so long as they do not make any major 
mistakes, but in the longer run they will 
without any doubl have to find means of 
securing more popular support. The Wafd 
show no signs of coming to terms with 
them: they may find it no easier to secure 
effective support from the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood. If they were to secure an agreement 
with Groan Britain which could he repre¬ 
sented as attaining the national aspirations 


and could not easily he attacked by other 
politicians as a betrayal of Egypt’s interests, 
they would acquire considerable prestige 
which would carry them on for some lime. 
Such an agreement would not of course solve 
the pressing economic and social problems oil 
Egypt, hut it would create considerable con¬ 
fidence in the internal stability and general 
capability of the regime and would assist the 
Government to persuade Egyptians to lead 
the way in getting business going again and 
in investing money in the great economic 
projects which are necessary to extend indus¬ 
try and agriculture and provide employment 
for the people of Egypt. An improvement 
of economic conditions would be the first 
step in getting more popular support, 
General Neguib and his followers have 
therefore strong motives for seeking a 
settlement with us. 

9. It is unfortunate that, whether from 
inexperience or from fanaticism, General 
Neguib and his supporters have been 
making their own task in getting an agree¬ 
ment more difficult by leading tlic Egyptian 
public to regard the British as the national 
enemy and to believe that if an agreement 
entirely satisfactory to Egypt could not be 
obtained, they would be in the position to 
throw the British out by other means, or at 
least make things so uncomfortable for us 
that evacuation would follow; I have 
remonstrated at length with Colonel Gama I 
Abdel Nasser and others about this and 
shall, if necessary, do so again, hut on [he 
background of this despatch, it scents clear 
enough that these speeches are in large part 
a sign of internal weakness, being designed 
to secure political support on the theme of 
opposition to the British because the mass 
of Egyptian opinion cannot easily be got to 
agree on anything else, save possibly oppo¬ 
sition to Israel. In spite of these speeches, 
which have been a good deal less violent of 
late, I still think that General Neguib and 
his henchmen have good reasons to want a 
settlement with us, and the declaration of a 
republic and assumption of administrative 
responsibility by members of the Council of 
the Revolutionary Command should make 
it no more difficult. 

10 , I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East Office 
at Fay id and to Her Majesty’s repress nia- 
lives at Amman. Bagdad, Beirut. Damascus. 
Jedda, Ankara. Washington and Paris, 

I have. See. 

(Signcdl R. M. A. HANKEY 
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JE 101 (5/1 No. 27 

MR. RICHES’S TOUR IN THE SOUTHERN SUDAN 

Mr. Riche* to the Marquess of Salisbury 


(No, 10. Confidentiafi Khartoum,. 

M> Lord Marquess 6th July. IV5S. 

I have the honour to inform your 
Lordship Lhat as authorised by your tele- 
gram No, 420 of the 13th June 1 visited the 
southern Sudan for ten days between the 
20th June and 1st July. I travelled to Juba 
and returned from Wau by air and between 
these two capitals toured areas of the 
provinces of Equator!a and Bahr-el-Ghuzal 
by truck and car, I was not able in the Lime 
available to visit Equators east of the Nile 
nor was the season suitable for touring ill 
the province of Upper Nile, which is the 
third province comprised in the area usually 
known as the southern Sudan; but 1 visited 
a varied selection of the most accessible and 
developed areas in Equuioria and Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and stayed nights in eight. different 
places so that l may claim to have seen 
enough to form some general idea of the 
area as a whole, A detailed itinerary is 
enclosed. The tour was arranged by the 
Sudan Administration who hired transport 
on my behalf and ] was accommodated and 
entertained most generously and hospitably 
by the Governors and District Commis¬ 
sioners (including one northern Sudanese 
in charge of a district) at my night stops, 
1 experienced no difficulty in obtaining in 
Khartoum a permit under the Closed 
Districts Order of the 2nd September. 1922 
(as amended) to enter the districts con¬ 
cerned. 

2. My object in making (he lour was to 
gain some first-hand ideas of the country 
itself and of the people who inhabit it—so 
different an many ways from the rest of the 
Sudan—and to study the political and 
economic situation. After some general 
observations on the area this despatch deals 
with the present political situation, the 
prospects for the elections, the morale of the 
British administrative stall and the probable 
consequences of their withdrawal within the 
next few years. 

3. The first striking characteristic of the 
area is its remoteness. Juba is over 1,000 
miles from Khartoum. Wau over 900, It 
is true that the introduction of the aeroplane 
and especially the fact that Juba is on a 
long-distance air route have diminished to 
some extent the isolation of the area so far 
as passenger traffic is concerned. But for 
the mass of the people and for commercial 
intercourse the area is as remote from 


Khartoum and the north generally nowa¬ 
days as it was fifty years ago. This 
economic, social and cultural isolaikm is 
accompanied by striking differences between 
the sout h and north racially, geographically 
and climatically. Though 10 nearer the 
Equator than Khartoum, western Equatoria 
at present enjoys a pleasant and relatively 
cool climate. Instead of the desert made 
artificially productive here and (here by 
irrigation, the southern Sudan is covered 
with a tropical forest, thick undergrowth, 
and tall lush grass. The north is solidly 
Muslim and predominantly Arab, the south 
h largely negroid and pagan with an 
admixture of Christianity injected by (he 
missionaries. 

4. A second characteristic of the whole 
area is i3k atmosphere ol boom. At all 
centres building h going on, towns are 
spreading, schools and public buildings 
being erected. Indeed, Juba reminded me 
strongly of .limmu in south-western 
Ethiopia in Italian times. This activity is 
all recent, dating from the decision of the 
Sudan Government in 1947 to integrate the 
south with the north, and in most cases 
from the last year or two when the neces¬ 
sary resources became available. The 
money for it comes largely from revenue 
accruing in the north for the south is a 
poor country .and- despite its luxuriant 
vegetation the soil is generally not very 
fertile. The northern politicians profess to 
be delighted to spend this money and to 
lx: determined to continue to subsidise their 
fellow-nationals of the south after they have 
achieved self-government and indepen¬ 
dence though E fee! some scepticism about 
this. 

5. Within the area itself there are import¬ 
ant differences between Equaloria and 
Biihr-cJ-Ghazal. The former is higher and 
hilly as the land rises to the watershed 
which forttis 1 he frontier with the Belgian 
Congo, li is accordingly better drained; 
Bahr-cl-Ghazal is, however, fiat and marshy 
in many places and is tit fact generally 
known as “The Bog, 1- Navigation from 
Kosti (o Juba is possible the year round; 
to Wau by the Jur river service only after 
about the beginning of August when the 
rising water level permits it. Equatoria has 
more latcritc areas and therefore generally 
better roads, The main roads in both 
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provinces are all-weather in the sense that 
they arc passable at all times—and even 
after heavy rain if one is prepared to wail 
for a short time. The district or secondary- 
roads in Equatoria are better than those 
in Bahr-d-Gbazyl. Equaloria is more 
developed and even more sophisticated j 
B ahr-cl-Ghuziil was pul on a care and 
maintenance basis for a period after the 
financial crisis of the early thirties and was 
even absorbed into Equatoria for a while, 
Equatoria has trade and smuggling con¬ 
nections with the Belgian Congo and even 
memories of the lime when part of it was 
administered by the Belgians as the Lado 
Enclave. It has also trade and other con¬ 
nections with Uganda and Kenya and the 
Governor in Juba reads the East i (riant 
Standard front Nairobi rather (ban the 
Sudan Star from Khartoum, 
ft. The number of educated southerners 
K small and the number of those able to 
appreciate political issues and indeed clearly 
to understand any matter lying outside the 
subjects they have studied at their mission 
school or professional knowledge they have 
acquired m Government service, is even 
smaller and in fact almost negligible, Even 
the most advanced are naive and self- 
centred to a degree. The mass of the 
people are savages or one step removed. 
Ei is true that in normal circumstances they 
seem to be gentle savages but it is also true 
that many of them wear no clothing (or 
the minimum), that they hunt with bows 
and arrows and spears, that when left to 
themselves they arc the poorest and most 
destructive of agriculturalists, shat tropical 
and other diseases are endemic and that in 
the south the absence of cattle owing to 
the tsetse fly and in the north the refusal 
of the Dinkas to sell or daughter their 
cattle means that they are weakened by a 
serious protein deficiency in their diet. 
While the Dinkn are always proud and til 
times obstreperous particularly in certain 
areas, the people of Zandel&itd and around 
Raga and Wau have in the past been 
seriously reduced and demoralised by slave 
raiding and even to-day they are meek, 
submissive and spineless. From atE this 
it might seem that the local tribes are not 
very attractive or admirable people, but in 
fact they almost all appear to be very 
pleased with life and lo be happy. 

7. The dements in the political assembly 
of forces are first the mass of the tribes- 
people who know nothing of any political 
issues but will in general follow blindly 
whatever they are told to do by their 
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immediate Chiefs; secondly* the Chiefs 
themselves who are as ignorant in general 
as their followers but are amenable to 
Government authority so long as they arc 
sure that it really is the authority to whom 
they arc responsible and that it is firm and 
enduring. If not they are very ready to 
listen to hucksters such as Major Satah 
Salem who in Rombek announced that he 
was the new Government and that if what 
he said was not true why did not the 
% former" British Administration eject 
him? In other areas rivalry with their 
colleagues may make individual Chiefs 
succumb to Egyptian or pro-Egyptian 
blandishments. I his whole group of Chiefs 
and people have memories of the Mahdiya 
and of slave raids but they are now distant 
and. predominantly second-hand memories. 
1 think it fair to say that in this connection 
the people are satisfied with rather than 
grateful to the present Administration. 

8 . Thirdly, there is the group of educated 
southerners mentioned above. These 
people fear militant Muslim imperialism 
whether on (he part of northern Sudanese 
or Egyptians, They also—on a lower 
plane—want the jobs for themselves. They, 
therefore, wish the British to stay m the 
south until administrative posts can lx 
14 soul Itemised'’ rather than Sudan ised.* - 
This policy can be described as one of pure 
expediency bui l think that in the group 
there are men of principle and decency who 
have had a Christian upbringing and who 
are genuinely grateful tofiritain foTwhat&he 
has done in the south. We should beware, 
however, of thinking that this feeling will 
remain dominant indefinitely or even he 
expressed at all for long. There is a wide¬ 
spread and most impressive educational 
programme proceeding in the south and 
there will be .m increasing flow of semi- 
educated southerners from these schools 
who, despite the present isolation of the 
area arc bound to be brought into contact 
gr.idually or violently with nationalist ideas 
and their faith eroded by ihe constant anti- 
impcrialbi propaganda of Egypt and the 
northern Sudanese politicians. In this con¬ 
nection (was surprised to find that, although 
1 had previously known that Ibrahim Badri 
hud made an extremely good Impression in 
the south during his recent tour on behalf 
of the Socialist Republican Party, the 
Umma Party Delegation too had been 
relatively well received and especially m 
Bahr-el-GhazaL 

9, The fourth group in the south is small 
but important. It favours the National 
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Unionist Part) and consists oi n number of 
diverse elements, There are the politically- 
minded non hern Sudanese employed in l he 
health, educational and other services, and 
as artisans. There are the northern mer¬ 
chants—mainly Khatmis—whose trade ts 
hound up with the Nile route and who want 
a strong Government to protect them 
against the blacks and to promote and 
favour Islam against Christianity, There 
are the very tew Chiefs and officials such 
as Chief Jumbo who have been directly 
bought by the Egyptians, There are the 
(very few* educated southerners who have 
been bemused and led astray by Egyptian 
and: N.U.P, propaganda; and there are the 
southerners who have travelled to the north 
and even to Egypt and have returned to 
join their de-t finalised fellows m [he fevv 
towns ot the south, the whole forming a 
corner-boy group which gives a little 
substance to the claim that the people of 
the towns favour the N.U.P. Fortunately, 
except for Juba the towns are very small 
and their influence fades into relative 
insignificance in the whole constituency of 
which they form a part, 

111 , Given these elements what will be the 
result of the elections 1 Nowhere through¬ 
out the area did 1 hnd any lingering desire 
to boycott them, ft is unlikely that the 
northern parties will promote candidates 
and the southerners will therefore elect tbei; 
own people, though not as members of an 
organised Southern Party, It; Julia and, to 
some extent, in Vei and Meridi there was 
strong belief in the good which would result 
from a meeting of representatives of the 
three southern! provinces to formulate a 
common policy. In Bahr-d-Gha*al ( how¬ 
ever, and ri am told on good authority I in 
the Upper Nile also, there is very little if 
any such feeling and I fear that without very 
definite Government instigation and help 
such a meeting is unlikely to take place. It 
seems to me that after their bewilderment 
and despair following the signature of the 
agreement the leading southerners have 
recovered their equilibrium and feel rather 
more confident in their ability to extract 
benefit for themselves from the situation 
One result of this calmer atmosphere and 
increased confidence is less insistence on the 
inter-provincial meeting- while educated 
southerners realise that they have certain 
common interests, most of [hum do nut 
particularly want to be dictated to by In ha 
and fed that any coordination required can 
take place after they have elected their local 
representatives and sent them to a [tend 


Parliament. I think they arc optimistic but 
not disastrously so in Iceling thus, Un¬ 
doubtedly the weaker brethren among those 
elected may be seduced, but the Ultima are 
by temperament just as good at seduction 
■is the National Unionists and the net result 
will >tiJ3 be. I think, that the south as a 
whole will be able to wield an effective 
influence on its own behalf. Although he 
Government ban on the participation of 
Government servants in politics has had a 
singularly unfortunate effect in me south, 
it seems that a. sufficiently large number of 
members of Parliament of the requisite 
calibre can be found without a serious 
weakening by resignation of the southerner 
element in the administration. Before 

leaving this subject 1 should mention 

incidentally that two District Commis¬ 

sioners told me that they thought the 
postponement of chc elections had been 
advantageous to the opposition to the 

Unionists in that it had given everyone an 
opportunity to recover his balance after the 
shock of February 12. Things have quiet¬ 
ened down; Britain is still very much there 
in the presence of the Governors, the 
District Commissioners and technicians, 
i!fld accusations of breach of faith have 

died awu\ if thev have not been entirely 
"" __ - ■# 
forgotten. This view about (he postpone¬ 
ment of the elections I have also heard 
expressed b\ competent observers in the 
north., 

II. There has been much discussion 
and apprehension about the effects on the 
administration of [he south of ihe Sudan- 
isaiion provisions of the A agio-Egyptian 
agreement of the 12th February. (9S3, At 
the present time both Governors and 
Deputy Governors of the two provinces and 
all District Commissioners, together with 
a large proportion of the Assistant District 
Commissioners arc British. There are also 
numbers of technicians employed in the 
medical and educational services, in the 
Public Works Department, on the 2 unde 
Scheme and in other Ways, But in total 
ihess Englishmen are an infinitesimal 
number compared with the estimated 
population of more than 11 million in the 
two provinces concerned. A number of 
import ant positions are held by northern 
Sudanese and a small number of executive 
positions arc filled—-and efficiently by 
southerners* As it was the leave season 
when I visited the area one of ihe districts 
was in charge of a northern Assistant 
District Commissioner. Both he and a 
colleague of similar grade at headquarters 


in Juba were to my observation (rested wiih 
[he utmost respect by the local population 
and seemed to be accepted by them without 
any difficulty. In the schools a northern 
Sudanese headmaster will find willing 
co-operation from his Dinka staff. In the 
hospitals a northern medical assistant 
controls soul hern dressers anti nurses But 
again the numbers of northerner are rela¬ 
tively small. If there was any real dissatis¬ 
faction with the present situation a native 
movement loti by a capable leader could 
eliminate the administration overnight. The 
fact that there is little or no overt discontent 
and [he administration, though composed 
o' such diverse elements runs smoothly is a 
great tribute to the past and present British 
administrators. In fact they have built so 
well that a superficial observer might be 
inclined to feel, as 1 did, that under favour¬ 
able circumstances they could be withdrawn 
-d not entirely at least all except one or 
two-—within a period of a few years without 
seriously impairing the running of the 
machine. One would not expect its lull 
present efficiency it) be maintained particu¬ 
larly if novel problems cropped up, and if 
would presumably gradually run down to a 
level which could be maintained indefinitely 
given the strength of the Government in 
Khartoum and its interest in the south, and 
the calibre of the officials it sent there But 
provided the withdrawals were made 
gradually and the southerners given the 
opportunity to adjust [hemselves to each 
change in the situation as it occurred, 1 
would not regard a peaceful transfer of 
administrative authority from British to 
Northern Sudanese hands sis impossible, 
One factor which should favour the real¬ 
isation of such a change will he the 
increasing intercourse between north and 
south which will result from the serious 
teaching of Arabic now in progress in the 
schools in the south and which, despite some 
initial opposition, is now generally accepted, 
Even at present the lingua fnirim in the 
south k not English, as 1 had supposed, but 
pidgin Arabic. A second factor of import¬ 
ance is that the Government at Khartoum 
should send its very best men to administra¬ 
tive and other posts in (lie south. For 
example, a Northern District Commissioner 
amenable to bribery or who behaved un¬ 
wisely towards the native women or who 
showed antagonism to the missionaries or 
Christianity might set off a conflagration 
thirdly, the south, as I have said k cm off 
from the world. It knows little accurate 
news, and all sorts ol rumours can gain 


currency In no time and cause trouble, i he 
Sudan Government must therefore be 
always both willing and able to deal imme¬ 
diately and effectively with rumours and 
tumour-mongers whether pro-Egyptian or 
other, and explain the facts to the people, 

12 Bui such a superficial ludgmeru on 
Die possibility of a transfer ol administra¬ 
tive power would be directly contrary to all 
experienced opinion in the Sudan, The 
experts say that the acceptance of the 
administration in the south depends 
entirely on the moral authority of (he 
British officials; that the local peoples only 
tolerate northerners amongst them because 
they know that the administration is irt 
fact British even though its immediate 
agents may not he English; that the natives 
arc anything hut gentle and that if once 
authority was Homed successfully in one 
place disorder would spread unchecked 
throughout the land, the administration 
would disappear and tribal warfare would 
start agam. and so far from the Sudan 
Government being able to send its best 
northern administrators to the south to 
replace the British, they would be hard put 
to it to find any northerners at all with the 
minimum qualifications for ihe work. All 
these arguments are no doubt true to a 
greater or lesser extent; but the world, 
including the southern Sudan, is changing 
and the British administration cannot 
remain Indefinitely now (hut the Sudanese, 
both northern and southern, are about to 
have self-government. It will shortly he up 
to them to work out some solution to the 
problem which will reconcile the southern 
desire to retain Briiish administrators until 
they themselves can take over with the 
northern desire to eliminate direct British 
influence as soon as possible from ihe 
administration. Her Majcsiy's Govern¬ 
ment can of course play a valuable role in 
promoting such a reconciliation while safe¬ 
guarding her own interests and those ol the 
British officials; though under modern 
conditions native peoples often manage to 
toaen any necessary accommodations 
among themselves without outside help, In 
any event Her Majesty % Government 
should avoid the danger of encouraging and 
supporting the southerners to such an 
extent as to develop in (hem an itiiran- 
sigetice precluding any arrangement at all 
and perhaps lead Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment into a position difficult to sustain and 
which could not be abandoned without a 
serious loss of prestige. 
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13, Finally i myself fear that the greatest 
danger to the south in the future lies not iu 
a collapse of administration following the 
British departure or in any ruthless 
exploitation hv northern administrators or 
capitalists, but rather in plain neglect by a 
northern Government fundamentally un¬ 
interested and possibly hard-pressed for the 
money which the south must have. It 
would be a pity if just when the earlier 
neglect by the British administration 
I admittedly due to lack of funds) was being 
so admirably remedied the south was 
allowed again to relapse into its old slate. 

14, The morale of the British adminis¬ 
trators iu the south ts good, They have 
recovered from the helpless anger with 
which they contemplated the *' betrayal " of 
the south in February, The one or two 
who resigned at that time are not regarded 
as martyrs but as ordinary people who 
found things too much for them and were 
rather unwise to go. The unfortunate but 
understand able inter mingling of opinions 
on the political present and future of the 
Sudan with anxieties about their own 
present and future has ceased. They 
discuss them both rationally, sensibly and 
with a good deal of courage I thought, us 
separate subjects. Despite the campaign of 
vilification conducted by Egypt, certain 
northern politicians and the press, they have 
maintained their morale and almost all 
agree that it is premature to take decisions 
about their future until a Sudanese Govern¬ 
ment has been formed and given a chance 
to indicate its policy. 

15 The above are generalisations; there 
was. of course, great diversity in individual 
approaches to the question diet a lev! in the 
main by temperament, seniority and family 
circumstances The man aged forty with a 
wife and child may want to get out as 
quickly as possible and try and start a new 
career before il is too late. The single man 
of the same age who' loves I he people und 
the country and has no lies wants to stay 
on whatever the conditions. One man 
thought that Sudani,nation should be 
speeded up rather than delayed in the south 


so that we could get out with the maximum 
of goodwill and not drag on in what might 
be an increasingly hostile atmosphere. They 
all recognised that methods would have to 
change fairly soon; some welcomed the 
chance to try their hand at persuasion, 
others thought that it would be too difficult 
and particularly that a division of authority 
between a magistrate and a District 
Commissioner would have serious effects on 
the Litter's ability to do his job. Some 
wives swore bravely that they loved 
trekking about she country and that they 
wanted to stay on. Others had had enough 
of dawn rising, the constant travelling, the 
difficulty in making a real home, the 
primitive hygiene, the tropical diseases and 
the problems of a family. But above and 
beyond all these diversities was a real love 
of the country, the people and their work 
which was clearly reflected in the general 
respect and esteem in which they were all 
most evidently held wherever they went, 

1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representative at Cairo and 
to lhe Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

D. M. H. RICHES. 


Enclosure in No. 27 
Mr. Richtw Tour in the Snath 

June 

20 Arrive Juba hv air. 

21 ToYci. 

22 To Meridi. 

23 To Yam bio. 

24 To Nzuni iZande Schemes 

25 To Ruitibek i Buhr-d-Ghazab. 

26 ToTonj. 

27 To Wau 

28 At Wau, 

29 To AwdL 

30 Return to Wau. 

July 

1 Return Khartoum by air. 
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JE 1192/387 No. 28 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR ON JULY 8. 1953 

Defence Negotiations with Egypt 


The Marquess of Salisbury to 

*No. 757, Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir. July &, im. 

In conversation this afternoon the United 
States Ambassador, after asking about my 
plans for the Washington talks, said there 
was a question on which he would like 
my mind. How did I envisage talks being 
restarted in Cairo? He believed the 
Egyptians wanted talks. He also believed 
that the United States Government were 
now anxious to stand with us and would 
go some considerable way to lifted us, but 
how would the present deadlock about talks 
be resolved? I told him that I did not 
cm is age great difficulties about this. As he 
knew. General Robertson was coming to 
Washington. As soon as we had done with 
Egypt and. as I hoped, Anglo-American 


Sir Roger M a hi ns {Washington} 

agreement hod been reached—i should send 
him back via England to Egypt When he 
arrived there I hud little doubt that 
soundings would be made of him, and he 
could begin, quietly, informal conversations, 
which I should personally prefer to loudly- 
trumpeted official talks. 1 warned the 
Ambassador, however, again that this was, 
politically, a very difficult question for us, 
and that there was a certain point heyond 
which we could not possibly go. He said 
he fully appreciated this. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty s Charge d’Affaires in Cairo 
and to (he Head of the British Middle East 
Office at Fay id, 

I am. <&c 

SALISBURY, 


JE 11914 /6! No, 29 

ABDUCTION FROM ISMAILIA OF LEADING AIRCRAFTSMAN RIG DEN 

Vfr. Hankey to lord Salisbury. \ Received July 12\ 

fll 


<No. 1019. Confidential) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic! July 12, /9Ji, 

One. L AX', Rigdeti. reported missing 
since evening July 9, believed abducted from 
centre of Ismailia by Egyptian military or 
police officer and well-known local gangster. 

2. Sub-Governor Ismailia bus been 
informed that unless the LAC. b returned 
by 0900 hours local time, July 13, the 
G.O.C B.T.E. reserves right to take certain 
measures which are bound to cause incon¬ 
venience to large numbers of inhabitants in 
the area. The G.O.C, proposes in lacl to 
Hop and search all traffic entering or leav¬ 
ing Ismailia by road or rail. Tnis will 


involve establishing about six new posts on 
railways and roads. 

5. Member of my staff called this morn- 
mg on the Permanent Uncler-SCcrctary at 
(hv Ministry of Foreign Affairs and asked 
sh it immediate attention of \Y C Boghdadi 
Acting Minister of the Interior (who is also 
the Minister of War and Marine) should he 
drawn to this case, 1 have also asked for 
interview with Neguib tomorrow, 

4 Another British soldier in plain clothes 
was fatally shot on the main thoroughfare in 
Ismailia last night. Egyptian policeman 
reported to have opened fire on figure seen 
running from the scene of the attack* 
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QUESTION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS CONCERNING THE 
ABDUCTION OF LEADING AIRCRAFTSMAN RIG DEN 

Lord Salisbury lo Mr. Han key (Cairol 

( 2 ) 


I No. 12U4S foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) July If 1953. 

Your telegram No, 1010 of July 12: 
Rigden, 

Mr. Fitzroy Maclean asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign AfTairs this afternoon if 
he would make a statement regarding the 
abduction from kmailia on July 9 of Lead¬ 
ing Aircraftsman Rigden. Following is text 
of answer: — 

Leading Aircraftsman Rigden is 
believed to have been abducted front 
hots;I in the centre of Ismailia by two 
Egyptians on the night of Thursday. 
July 9. The British Military Authorities 
had strong grounds for believing that one 
of the two Egyptians seen with Rigden at 
the time of his abduction was an Egyptian, 
officer and that the Egyptian authorities 
therefore knew about the incident. A 
British officer accordingly visited the Sub- 
Governor of Ismailia on July 10 to try 
and secure the co-operation of the 
Egyptian authorities to recover Rigden. 


Since by the following day nothing 
effective had been done by the Egyptian 
authorities the officer commanding the 
Northern Area of the Zone, on instruc¬ 
tions from the Genera) Officer Command¬ 
ing British Troops in Egypt, visited the 
Sub-Governor of Ismsiilia and informed 
him that unless Rigden was returned by 
9 am. on July 13 General Festing 
reserved the right to take certain measures 
which were bound to cause inconvenience 
to a large number of inhabitants in the 
area. 

Rigden has not been returned and 
measures have therefore been taken as 
from 9 a.TVL this morning to slop and 
search all traffic entering or leaving 
Tsmailia by road or rail. 

In addition Her Majesty's Embassy 
have made urgent representations to the 
Egyptian Government.'" 

2. Following this statement, Mr. Maclean 
asked if Her Majesty’s Government would 
keep hi mind that they had the full support 
of the House in this matter. There were no 
other supplement arics. 


JE 10177104 No, 30 

POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE SUDAN 

Mr Riches fa Lord Salisbury. (Received August 4f 


Office of the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner. 
iNo. 15. Confidential! Khartoum, 

My Lord Marquess. July 29. 1953. 

1 have the honour to report on the present 
political situation in the Sudan, This 
account is prefaced by an historical resume 
and the whole inevitably contains much that 
is already well known lo Your Lordship. 

2 With the exception of the Communist 
Party which operates covertly, has no press 
or known lenders and has never entered 
candidates for elect ion v political parlies in 
ihe Sudan owe their origin and development 
id the three primary causes of sectarian divi¬ 
sions among the Moslem inhabitants of the 
country; the growth of nationalism in the 
Sudan as elsewhere in the Middle East; and 
the strains and stresses peculiar to the 


Condominium status of the Sudan and 
the constant divergencies between the 
co-domini. 

3. In the early years after the reconqucsl 
of the Sudan in IS 98 these forces were still 
latent. Although Sayyid All Mirghani. the 
leader of the Khattoi sect had, following the 
reoccupation, returned to the country from 
his voluntary exile in Egypt there was no 
clash between sectarian interests because the 
followers iknown as the Ansar) of the suc¬ 
cessor of the Mahdi had been completely 
disorganised after the defeat of their arms 
and the death of their leaders. The young 
Turk movement had no effect in the Sudan, 
Egypt was still very much under British con¬ 
trol and the popular movement against that 
control was only in its early stages, 
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4. The first World War saw the Ins! stir¬ 
rings of these complex movements. The 
British administration in the Sudan, fearing 
the effect on Moslem opinion of their war 
with the Caliph, raised the only surviving 
son oi the Mahdi, Sayyid Abdurrahman, 
from his comparative poverty and obscurity 
U> a position of some eminence from which 
it was hoped that he would influence his 
followers to support the British cause. This 
he did, and his growing favour with the 
Government exacerbated Sayyid A3i's 
feelings proportionately. At the same time 
echoes of the liberation battles of the Hashi- 
niite family across the Red Sea and of the 
political movements in Egypt which cul¬ 
minated in (he dominance of Saad Znghlul 
began lo arouse ideas about shaking off 
foreign control from the Sudan. These 
ideas, as yet unformed, were nevertheless 
derived partly from Egypt and the Egyptian 
situation and were therefore directed 
primarily against Britain, 

5. After the war Zaghiul’s movement 
became the dominant note in Egyptian 
politics and inspired similar movements 
among the educated and semi-educated 
townees in the Sudan, Various groups ,ntd 
societies were formed; these in the first 
place claimed independence for the Sudan, 
and then, as they saw that the Sudan 
Government, which they identified with 
Britain, was not prepared to entertain their 
claims, and a% Egyptian politicians en¬ 
courage J and supported them, they turned 
towards the policy of some kind of loose 
confederation with Egypt in the hope ihat 
Egyptian support would enable them to 
achieve a greater measure of independence 
than what they were likely to Achieve by 
setting up their standard against both 
co-domini at once. Of Ihese societies the 
most important was the White Flag League 
ol Ali Abdul Latif; but the demonstrations, 
riots and parades which look place in the 
Sudan throughout 1924 were organised not 
only by the league and Its nominal officers 
but alsp by Egyptian anti Sudanese civil 
servants and army officers. 

6 . The murder of Sir Lee Stack in Cairo 
mi the 19ih November, 1424, and the coin¬ 
cident mutiny of a Sudanese battalion in 
Khartoum, led to the end of these move¬ 
ments. The very strong reaction of the 
British Government made it clear that no 
concessions were to be forthcoming; and as 
a patron or ally of Sudanese Independence 
Egypt proved a broken reed. All Abdul 
Latif was imprisoned and all Egyptian 
troops and public servants were exndfed 


from the Sudan, Political activity was sup¬ 
pressed, but the Jew politic ally-mi tided 
Sudanese, feeling that Britain had no inten¬ 
tion of meeting their desires, returned to she 
conclusion that their only hope lay ulti¬ 
mately m Egypt. For twelve vears such 
political activity as existed was forced under¬ 
ground, with only the strike of Gordon Col¬ 
lege boys, protesting in 1931 against 
discriminatory reductions an starting salaries 
in Government posts, to mar the calm. This 
incident was, however, significant in that 
it introduced the Graduates' Club into the 
political field: this dub supported the boys 
and secured a partial success and thereby 
for the first time the graduates realised the 
importance of organising themselves, not 
only for the protection of their own interests* 
hut also for political purposes. 

7 This realisation bore fruit in 1937, after 
the Aug to-Egypt inn Agreement of the pre¬ 
vious year had restored Egypt's position in 
the Sudan to something approaching the 
pro 1924 status for it was then that the 
Graduates General Congress was formed. 
The Congress was in fact intended as a poli¬ 
tical forum but since most of its members 
were Government officials its declared aim 
was merely *’ to serve the public interest of 
the country and of the graduates.." The 
membership was at first confined to the 
graduates of all schools, but was later ex¬ 
tended to all literate Sudanese. Its political 
intentions became fully apparent only when, 
on the 3rd April, 1942, Ibrahim Ahmad, 
then President of the Congress (and now 
Councillor without Portfolio and member of 
the Governor-General's Commsssion) sub¬ 
mitted a memorandum to the Governor- 
General T on behalf of the Sudanese people," 
though it Itad, in fact, been approved by 
only thirty-one members present out of a 
committee of sixty This memorandum 
requested "the issue on the first possible 
opportunity by the British and Egyptian 
Governments, of a joint declaration guaran¬ 
teeing the Sudan, in its geographical 
boundaries, the right of sclEiktcrmination 
direct Iy after \he wai. T Am, j ng olher lesser 
requests, the memorandum also mentioned 
a Sudanese nationality law .and the creation 
of a representative bod) lo approve the 
budget and Government Ordinances, The 
civil secretary, on behalf of (he Governor- 
General, refused to accept the memorandum 
or even to discuss it officially: and though 
some private assurances were given that the 
Government sympathised with some of 
these aims, it reserved to itself the richt to 
decide what the Sudanese wanted and who 
their representatives should he. 
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8 . Although the Sudan Administration 
were, ot course* b> no means alone among 
Governments in tncir desire to deal with 
limst things first in a war for survival, or in 
their failure to appreciate the strength and 
tempo of post- war independence movements 
as compared with the power of His 
Majesty's Government and other Western 
Governments to resist them, this negative 
reply appears in retrospect to have been 
crucial in the whole development of 
Sudanese political life. Many members of 
the Congress decided or were confirmed in 
the s r belief that the British could never be 
trusted and that the only way to constitu¬ 
tional advancement was to enlist the support 
of Egypt against the British; in return the 
Egyptians might be promised some kind of 
confederation. The most import ant of 
iresc lr unity parties was the Ashigga (the 
Broth re mb A rather smaller number clung 
to the belief that the British would eventu¬ 
ally recognise the validity of their requests 
and would then grant them with a greater 
generosity than the Sudanese would find at 
the hands oi the Egyptians, These formed 
the Umma (Nation) Party. A Congress 
election followed and was won by the 
Ashigga, who thereupon demanded 11 1 he 
establishment of a Sudanese democratic 
Government in union with Egypt under the 
Egyptian Crowut.'" Thereafter the Congress 
lost significance and became merely an 
Ashigga party organisation. 

9. For the first time there were two poli¬ 
tical parties in the Sudan each with a readily 
comprehensible dogan *' Unity of the Nile 
Valley T against " The Sudan for the 
Sudanese ” The conflict between the two 
naturally led them to seek popular support 
by obtaining the blessing of the religious 
leaders. The Umma obtained the support 
of Sayyid Sir Abdur Rahman iff Mahdi and 
the Ashigga that of Sayytd Sir Ah Mtrghann 
It would appear thal both these holy men 
were inspired hy a care for [heir personal 
dignity and by mutual animosity. The son 
of the Mahdi looked forward when iude- 
pendence came to taking up the crown of 
his father's kingdom, so the Khatmi leader 
was ready to compact with Egypt in order 
to neutralise the other's influence. In the 
minds of the peoples of the Northern Sudan 
generally, the political pattern was now 
fixed. Each man would vote for the policy 
supported by his own religious leader. To 
religious antagonism was added party strife 
and each motive reinforced the other, 

10 . The first step towards associating the 
Sudanese with the Central Government of 


the Sudan was taken in 1944 when the 
Governor-General set up an Advisory 
Council for the Noriaern Sudan. Subse¬ 
quent constitutional developments and their 
interaction with the relations and the nego¬ 
tiations between Britain and Egypt which 
culminated in the Angjo-Egyptian agree- 
me n mi [he Sudan of the I7tfi February, 
1953, nave been described in the memor¬ 
andum prefacing the While Paper (Egypt 
No, 2 U953J; Cmd. 8767) containing that 
agreement and related documents. It is 
only necessary here to refer to the events 
during t.uit period which unfortunately 
tended to reduce the confidence in Her 
Majesty's Government of the Sudanese who 
favour independence and to increase the 
intiuence of Egypt ami the part s control led 
by her. 

11. The confidence in His Majesty’s 
Government of the northern Sudanese 
favouring independence was shaken by the 
evident decline in British power in the post¬ 
war period; by the apparent willingness of 
His Majesty's Government to sacrifice 
Sudanese constitutional I advance, or at least 
the pace of it. to scruples about effecting it 
in agreement with the Egypt which had 
formally repudiated the very basis of the 
condominium, and particularly by the 
suspicion that the fate of the Sudanese was 
a minor matter compared with the necessity 
for an agreement with Egypt on defence; 
and by the unconcealed dismay of British 
officials of the Administration at [he Sudan 

i sat ion provisions of the February agree¬ 
ment. a dismay which was interpreted, not 
unreasonably, as proof not that these 
officials had the welfare of the Sudanese and 
the necessity for a continuing efficient 
Administration at heart but that despite 
their fair words they never really wanted the 
Sudan to have self-government and were 
more concerned with their pay, pensions and 
power than with the welfare of the Sudanese. 
Finally a cause of suspicion felt hy the sec¬ 
tion of independents forming the Umma 
Puny was their conviction that the Admin¬ 
istration alarmed at the passing of a motion 
on self-government by the Ummandomin- 
Eited legislative assembly in 1951, hud 
encouraged and connived at the formation 
of another and more amenable indepen¬ 
dence party called the Socialist Republican 
Party. 

12. llie increase in Egyptian influence is 
due to .i variety of causes, li is partly a 
reflection of the decline in British power and 
authority in the Middle East generally, 
partly the inevitable result of the intellectual 
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Opening-up of the Sudan which education, 
airlines and the radio have wrought between 
them: Sudanese in the towns have now the 
intellectual equipment, the daily and weekly 
newspapers and the daily radio programmes 
required to make them just as hysterically 
and fanatically anti-Western and anti- 
" colonial” as any of the more advanced 
Arab countries. But the main factor is the 
new regime in Egypt, There is, as t have 
previously reported, general admiration 
among the Sudanese for General Neguib as 
the man who made it possible to gel rid of 
the condominium, us a man half Sudanese 
by birth and upbringing and us an honest 
man who is doing his best to regenerate 
Egypt, He also fills the need in the Sudan 
for a colourful figurehead, acceptable to iff9 
sects, a focus of loyally a need which can 
never be met by the coldly efficient admini¬ 
stration in terms of the Sudan as a whole, 
however much individual District Commis¬ 
sioners and others may have earned and 
retained the admiral ion of their local flocks. 
Egypt has also benefited from the freedom 
of action and expression which her repre¬ 
sentatives and minions are able to enjoy now 
that she has attained at test equality of 
Status with her co-domtnus; from the hesi¬ 
tation and impotence ol an administration 
which can now only be regarded as a care¬ 
taker Government charged with keeping 
things going unlit a real Sudanese regime 
comes Into being; from the apparently un¬ 
limited money which she spends to hu> per¬ 
sons. parlies and press; and, in the eyes or 
the non hern Sudanese, by her lack of any 
feeling of moral obligati on to protect ihe 
southerners. 

13, li would he a mistake to regard the 
Sudan as divided into two camps, the one 
pro-Egyptian and the other pro-British. It 
is true that there is still considerable good 
will in the Sudan for Britain and the Brit'sh 
administration and probably in the 
provinces a majority would like the present 
Government to continue indefinitely, Bui 
in the political field there arc only pro- 
Egyptian Lind pro-independence movements. 
The independence movement can in no 
'‘Ctise he considered an ally of British policy 
in the Sudan except in so fur us British 
policy coincides with its own. Although no 
doubt its adherents Took for British support, 

1 hey expect this as a conscotience of any 
moves they m;iy make to obstruct the 
more extreme policies of the Egyptians, ,md 
T cannot regard the principle of real co¬ 
operation as a fundamental oart of their 
policies. Nor arc the pro ■independence 


groups a* u whole us ami-Egyptian a* one 
would expect or as impervious to Egyptian 
propaganda and flattery; and it was the 
realisation ol this by the Neguib regime 
which resulted in that great increase in inter¬ 
course between the pro-independence 
groups and Egypt, and the consolidation of 
outlook between all the parties Which led 
to the signature by the parlies of agreements 
with Egypt at tne beginning of this year. 
Although in the short term Egypt's assis¬ 
tance to the pro-unity parties has appeared 
somewhat to estrange the independence 
groups, many competent observers are of the 
opinion that in the tong term this sympathy 
w ith Egypt will be a cardinal factor m the 
foreign policy of the Sudan of the future, 
o en if it does not lead to any form of politi¬ 
cal union. Although for the time being 
political power is likely to remain in the 
hands of the elder men who have already 
had the sabering experience of bearing 
Government responsibility us Ministers, 
Under-Secreturics and members oi the 
Executive Council and whose advancement 
and knowledge are both the results of British 
assistance, ami although these men are 
therefore generally conservative and well 
inclined towards the British, the bulk of the 
younger men in the pro-independence 
parties tend to believe and sav that im¬ 
perialist Britain is as real a menace to the 
independence of the Sudan as their political 
Opponents among the pro-unity croups. 

14, The parlies of unv size arc few. Of 
the pro-in depen dunce panics the largest is, 
ol course, the Umma, which has as its patron 
Sayvid Abdul Rahman a! Mahdi and as its 
president his son Saklia: it is therefore 
composed eo j large extent of the MahdPs 
religious adherents, and it can count upon 
the support of all of these. This has led to a 
certain amount of ill-founded sdf-sittisfac¬ 
tion, which, combined with Siddtq’s parsi¬ 
mony, has meant that the party is badly 
organised and does little to proselytise At 
(he same lime the fact that the ultimate bond 
is sectarian means that in the fields of politi¬ 
cal policy and personal relations iherc is a 
good deal of discord. This dissension 
centres in the unatiractive personality of 
Siddiq and his anti-British propensities, 
which antagonise the older men of whom 1 
have just written. These look rather to 
Abdullah Khalil, secretary-general of the 
party. Minister of Agriculture, and leader 
of the former Legislative Assembly, and if 
the Umma are to form a Government after 
the elections, Ihe tension between these two 

















r act ions is hkely to provide one of the rraoK 
important influences an live formation of its 
policy. For inc lime being, an Umma 
Government wail be conn pel led to depend, on 
tne experience of Abdullah Khalil's group in 
iice main, bu( that of Siddiq, and of such 
middle-of-the-road men as Abdd Rahman 
An liana, now Minister of Education, will 
cerUdfljy gain rapidly in power. The 
younger and more radical sections arc likely 
to pres* for self-determination more quickly 
than l heir gradualist colleagues, and the inci 
deuce of this demand depends, therefore, in 
pan upon the results of this struggle within 
the party, In spite, however, of all these 
difficulties, I regard the Urn mu as the only 
party capable of forming a Government on 
its own. 

15, The second independence parly is the 
Socialist Republican Parly, the formation 
of which, referred to above, awakened 
Umma suspicions that the Sudan admin¬ 
istration and Britain had lost confidence in 
them. The Socialist Republicans are led by 
Ibrahim Bedri, and their Secretary-GeneraI 
is Zein el Ahdm Sal eh. Its strength in the 
country is very difficult lo gauge. Before 
the parties 1 agreements with Egypt prior to 
the agreement of February I2th t it enjoyed 
considerable strength and prestige particu¬ 
larly as the champion of the rights of the 
south and of the countryside against the 
vocal and irresponsible politicians of the 
towns, but its signature of the agreement 
with Egypt led to many resignations, par¬ 
ticularly in the south. It still enjoys I he 
support of some na/irs m the provinces and 
considerable sympathy in the southern pari 
part of the country, but how far this sym¬ 
pathy ( ind support can he translated into 
seats in the new Parliament is difficult to 
gauge !t depends very much on whether 
the Umma Party are driven into making 
some kind of electoral pact with the S,R.P.: 
whether some or all of the K hat mi are 
allowed by Sayyid All to vole for S.R.P. 
candidates; and whether the party can find 
funds to put up an adequate number of 
candidates. I should here point out that 
there is no difference between the social and 
economic policies of the Umma and Social¬ 
ist Republican Parties because neither, nor 
indeed any other Sudanese political party, 
lias any policies of that kind whatsoever 
The deep suspicion that Sayid Abclur 
Rahman aspires to the Crown of the Sudan, 
which has not been allayed by the recent 
hesitant statement by Sayyid Siddiq in 
favour of a future Republican regime, to¬ 
gether with personal antipathies, represent 


the only real difference between the Uni nut 
and S.kJ 1 . parties. 

16. The National Unionist Party has as 
its Chairman Ismail el Azhari, who formerly 
led the Ashigga party, and as its Secretary- 
General Khidr Hainad. it is relatively well 
organised and affluent, but its real influence 
depends entirely on the Egyptian money 
llowmg through it* and the support which 
it is able to enjoy from the KHafmi sect. In 
general the Khatmi will vole according to 
the directions of Sayyid Ali who is entirely 
dominated in this connexion by hb fear and 
jealousy of Say id Abdur Rahman and his 
resentment at the way the Mahdi has been 
raised m his view entirely through Gov¬ 
ernment support -from his position as a 
discredited relic of a murderous regime to 
that of the most important Sudanese in the 
country; an elevation which has ted to a 
corresponding decline of Sayyid All's 
position. Apart from this one obsession. 
Sayyid Ali is an extremely retiring man who 
would be only too happy to live in religious 
contemplation surrounded by the affection 
and regard of his followers while the 
present regime continued indefinitely. 
Whether Sayyid Ali in fact instructs his 
followers to vole in the way they do or 
whether the alleged instructions are invented 
by the unscrupulous politicians surrounding 
him, it is impossible ro say. The general 
impression certainly is that in contests in 
which Umtnu Party representatives were 
engaged, the Sayyid would normally throw 
the weight of his influence on the side of 
the Unionist candidate, though in contests 
between Kh at mi followers only, he seems to 
prefer Independents to ihc Unionists. In 
my view when it comes to the real test just 
before (he election, Sayyid Ali's ami- 
Mahdist obsession will almost certainly make 
him decide in favour of the strongest 
opponents of the Umma Party, namely the 
U nionists, 

17 There is yet another most important 
force in the political situation in the Sudan, 
namely the south. This backward non- 
Arnbic and non Moslem area containing a 
quarter of the population of the country 
will return some twenty-two members to the 
new Parliament who would form an invalu¬ 
able accretion of strength to either of the 
northern parties in the Parliament, The 
Sputh has ideas and interests of its own and 
if its representatives iwho will mostly if not 
all be independents and not formally asso¬ 
ciated with any of the northern parties) stand 
together and drive hard bargains they should 
be able to attain many of their objectives. 
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They will, however, be subjected to much 
pressure and flattery by the northern parlies 
once they get to Khartoum. In the event, 
however. J should expect them to be a valu¬ 
able asset on the independence side for 
though in general they entertain strong ami 
Mahdist feelings neither these nor possible 
Urn me indifference to their special interests 
should drive them into the pro-Egyptian 
camp, Rather would they if the Umma 
adopted that attitude withdraw from Par¬ 
liament altogether and possibly bring ad¬ 
ministration in the south to a standstill until 
their wishes were met. 

18. 1 have been dealing in this despatch 
almost entirely with the political parties 
organised in the three towns. It is true that 
these towns are not the whole of the Sudan 
and any expert will say that they do not 
accurately reflect the feelings and attitudes 
of the vast majority oi the population of the 
country. On the other hand, it would be 
entirely in accordance with precedent else¬ 
where if the clean-living independent 
country man succumbed to the blandish¬ 
ments of the sophisticated townees when 
they arrive in Khartoum to represent their 
country' districts. J think that it is unlikely 
ihiil any of them (save from the south) will 
have any imperative urge to lake a strong 
line on their own in defence of provincial 
interests and l also believe that any incipient 
revolts by provincial representatives will be 
calmed and smoothed over not by a stand- 
up struggles on principles but by the normal 
facesaving arrangements of Arab politi¬ 
cians The fact therefore that this large 
population of primitive tribespeopEe exists 
outside the towns does not make it necessary 
to consider them as an eniirely independent 
factor in the political situation; they will 
rather be used by clever sophisticates of the 
organised parties to reinforce and support 
their own positions. At the same time, 
although a pro-i^dependence Government is 
likely to be able to manipulate the country 
representatives successfully, there is con¬ 
siderable apprehension among well-informed 
observers that a Unionist victory might 
arouse the tribes to civil war. The 
responsibility for avoiding or quelling it 
would lie with the Sayyids. itnd I believe that 
they would in fact use their influence effec¬ 


tively in die cause of peace. This possi¬ 
bility remains, however, as a secret weapon 
in the Umma armoury; n is a particularly 
powerful weapon because the tribes of the 
Ansar are by far the most warlike of rhe 
country and much superior in battle to the 
Khatmi riverain cultivators. This is a 
further cause for Khatrni apprehension; 
used as a threat it might paralyse a Govern¬ 
ment inimical to Umma ends, but at the cost 
of establishing a second MahJiya, whose 
history would not necessarily be without 
parallel to that of the first. 

19. Finally, there is the question of who 
will win the forthcoming elections. 1 am 
unable to make a forecast based on rational 
deductions because much will depend on the 
course of events and particularly upon 
Anglo-Egyptian relations between now and 
the middle of October; on the desires or 
reported desires of Sayyid Ali (which will 
influenced by the outcome of the Anglo- 
Egyptian deadlock and particularly if a lirni 
British policy is maintained and is success¬ 
ful); on whether the Umma Party can obtain 
enough money to finance a proper cam¬ 
paign : and on the staunchness and common- 
sense of the southerners. AH that can be 
said is that under modem conditions it 
would he contrary to all experience to 
expect >i colonial territory emerging from 
tutelage to choose rather than independence 
renewed tutelage of a more rigorous and 
insensitive kind than it has ever experienced 
for the lust fifty years. Despite (he venality 
of leading Sudanese arid their naivete and 
inexperience 1 expect the independence 
parties to win the elections and to remain 
in favour of independence, I also expect 
Egypt to stop at nothing thereafter to 
reverse the situation either by direct wooing 
of the Umma Party or by using ail the 
methods and money at her disposal to 
oppose, divide and destroy it 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representative at Cairo, to 
the Head of the British Middle East Office 
at Fayid and to the Adviser to the Governor- 
General on External and Constitutional 
A (fairs, 

I have. &c, 

D M. H. RICHES, 
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COMMENTS ON 5ALAH SALEM'S VISIT TO THE SUDAN 

Sir R. Howe ro Lord Salisbury (Received Aligns1 ll\ 


(No, 503. Secret) JCHonoum, 

(Telegraphic) August H, 1953. 

According to very reliable source Salah 
Salem's visit has so far brought him no 
profit He failed fgp. undeed, Sayed Ati 
M irghani Idling him what the S.A.M.* really 
wished for the future of the Sudan, and he 
was very roughly handled by the Umma. 

2 . The Miihdi. after refusing two requests 
for an interview, finally arranged for him 
to come to his house fast night where he 
greeted him formally, excused himself and 
left him to talk to Doctor Ali Bedri. 
Minister of Health, and others. All Bedrt 
attacked SaJah Salem and the Egyptian 
policy forcibly to the point of rudeness. 
Salem was unable to deny the evidence 
against him and offered the following com 
cessions in exchange for continued co-opera¬ 
tion with Umma: — 

til cessation of bribery with money; 

•id no more Sudanese would be invited 
to Egypt; 

iiid no more Egyptians would be sent to 
the Sudan, and he included himself: 
<iv) the removal of officials concerned in 
the Gcili flood case: 
tvi the removal of officials concerned in 
Mai aka) incident of July 23; 
tvii the cessation of nil other forms of 
propaganda. 


3- The Ultima are reported to have told 
him flatly they put no reliance on his word. 
If he put the additional suggestions into 
effect, fie would save his own name, but they 
would continue to proceed along the line 
now laid down, namely to strive To win the 
election for the Independent movement and 
thereafter to achieve complete independence 
as soon as possible. 

4. It is anticipated that the Executive 
Council, mainly composed of Sudanese 
members from she Independence: Party, will 
lake a much stronger line in future. 

5, Some of the Umma leaders have 
suggested that the United Kingdom Trade 
Commissioner should be brought out into 
the open as a proved project of the Foreign 
Office In the Sudan. They have no objec¬ 
tion tij Egypt requesting the same Igp. 
Lindec-I since the situation, from the point 
of view of Egyptian interference, will be 
unaltered. The position will then he open 
and above board as far as the Sudan Gov¬ 
ernment is concerned. 

o. From this and other telegrams recently 
from here, you will sec (hat the position as 
tar as our [gp. undec. ? friends] here are 
concerned has changed dramatically and is, 
in fact, developing nicely in the direction to 
which we have hoped to direct it 
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conversation between the acting secretary of state and 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR ON AUGUST 12, 1953 
Artglo-Egvptiun Relations 


The Marquess of Salisbury to 

iNo. 232. Confidential I Foreign Office* 

Sir, August 12. / 953. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on me 
to-da) for a courtesy call at his request, 

2 . We spoke of the progress of the 
negotiations in Cairo regarding the Canal 
Zone, l said that I thought it would be a 
mistake to discuss details w r iih the Ambas¬ 
sador, as this might only cause confusion. 
We were, however, anxious to reach agree¬ 
ment and l thought the essential was to 


the Hon. R. Han key (Cairo} 

avoid public polemics, it was a very bad 
thing for Governments who were engaged 
in ii negotiation to make public statements 
about the stage which had been reached, 
as they were liable to get themselves into 
positions from which they could not 
withdraw, 

3. The Ambassador agreed. He said he 
feft sure his Government also wanted to 
reach agreement. They had made many 
concessions in order to meet our point of 
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view uml he thought Her Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment ought to be willing to make counter- 
concessions. I said that I could not aceepL 
this. We were offering to withdraw all our 
combatant troops from the Canal Zone 
and to leave behind only a few thousand 
technicians lo look after the valuable base 
which we had established there. This was a 
major step to meet the national aspirations 
of Egypt. Our whole attitude throughout 
the negotiation had been most considerate, 
and it was up to the Egyptian Government 
to reciprocate. 


4. 1 then referred to the attacks which 
were being made upon our troops and 
installations in the Zone which were 
assuming serious proportions and were 
liable gravely lo endanger the negotiations. 
His comment on this was that they were 
90 per cent. Com mu nisi. 

5. 1 am sending copies of this despatch lo 
Her Majesty's Ambassador in Washington 
and to rhe Head of the British Middle East 
Office at Fay id, 

I am, &e. 

SALISBURY. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND MR. JULIUS HOLMES OF THE UNITED STATES EMBASSY 
ON AUGUST 14 + 1953 

A n o lo-Egyp tia n Rein linns 


The Marquess of Salisbury in 

l No, Secret! Foreign Office. 

Sir. August 14,1953, 

In conversation this afternoon, Mr. Julius 
Holmes asked me whether 1 had an> in¬ 
formation to give him with regard to the 
Egyptian negotiations. I told him that 
there had been very little progress since I 
saw him last. The difference between us 
was, of course, very much less than it had 
been in the past, Over the numbers of 
technicians to be left in the base, indeed, 
there was so far l : ls I knew no difference at 
all, though there was still a divergence of 
view with regard to the date of their 
departure. There was also a gap between 
us and the Egyptians over the conditions 
for the reactivation of the base, 

2. Mr, Holmes wondered whetlier this 
could not be iinked in some way to Egypt's 
me nrt hers hip of [he United Nations and her 


Sir R, Makins {Washingion) 

Obligations under the Charter, I told him 
that that was one of the possibilities which 
we were at present examining. 

3* Mr. Holmes then said that at any 
rate, however things were going at the 
moment, it must be a relief lo us to know 
that if an agreement was signed and then 
broken by the Egyptians* we would have 
the whole weight of the United Slates 
behind us, I said that we recognised to 
the full the very great importance of close 
collaboration between us and his country 
in this and other matters, 

4. f am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives tn Cairo, 
Paris and Ankara and also to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office at Favid. 

I am, &e.. 

SALISBURY. 
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SUDAN; POLITICAL SUMMARY 
Period Vugust 1 14* 1953 

Mr, Riches to Lord Salisbury. I Received A ugust 2! I 

fEnclosure to P/L despatch No. 17 of August 14, 1953* from the Office of the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner, Khartoum) 

The Govern tir- Genera IV Com mission ihe alternate Pakistani member, on 8th 

The commission met for an hour under August and approved the Governor- 

the chairmanship of Sayyid Fayyib Hussein, General's nomination of an Englishman as 

u 2 
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Acting Chief Justice while the Chief Justice 
himself is an leave and of a Sudanese as A 
Hsgh Court Judge to replace Mr, Justice 
Hayes, The only dissentient voice was that 
of Dardiri Mohammed Osman who circu¬ 
lated a note suggesting that the Sudan 
Government be advised to make a gesture of 
goodwill towards Sudani sat ion by appoint¬ 
ing a Sudanese as Acting Chief Justice and 
that since the Sudanese nominated as Mr. 
I Li ves s successor already had the seniority 
of a High Court Judge, another Sudanese 
should he appointed to this rank. He was 
firmly squashed by the other members; 
Group Captain Zulfiear < Egypt } said that 
the judiciary must be kept free of all political 
controversy* and the matter was settled. 
The commission agreed that when the 
Governor-General's actions were approved, 
no minority opinions should he reported to 
him; when they were disapproved, a 
reasoned statement of all the members 
views should be submitted. 

The Electoral Commission 

2. The commission is still in recess, but 
the preparation of electoral rolls continues. 
The chairman of the commission is expected 
back in Khartoum about 20th August. 
There is a general belief that the 15th Octo¬ 
ber wilt be too early A date on which to 
start holding the elect ions owing to the 
continued difficulty of communications in 
some areas at that date, Expert opinion in 
the south, for example, thinks that the 
earliest possible date will be the 15th 
November, 

3. Khalafalla K ha lid, the obstreperous 
N-U-P, representative on the Electoral 
Commission has, following his submission 
of a memorandum on the commission's mis¬ 
deeds to the Governor-General, been 
received by his Excellency and has found 
his amour-propre sufficiently flattered to 
announce his willingness to resume his place 
in the commission. 

The Umma Party and Egypt 

4. Her Majesty’s Charge d'Affaires in 
Cairo protested to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment at she intention of Major Salah Salim, 
Minister for National Guidance and Sudan 
Affairs, to visit Khartoum. Mr. Hankey 
suggested that this was not conducive to 
ihe neutral atmosphere which had been 
promised in the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. 
Salah Salim arrived in Khartoum on 9th 
August. His declared aim was to arrange 
an all-party agreement to distribute parlia¬ 


mentary scats between them so that the 
majority of constituencies would be un- 
contested at the elections, and a coalition 
Government would follow thereafter. 

5. His mission appeared likely to be 
fruitless when the pro-independence leaders 
refused to meet him on the day of his 
arrival. Enraged by a report in Akhtir at 
Yam of 1st August that Egypt had allocated 
£E, 319,000 for cultural and other activities 
in the Sudan, the Umma Party executive 
had field a meeting on 7th August at which 
they decided that this was a breach both 
of their own Gentlemen's Agreement with 
Egypt and of the Anglo-Egyptian Agree¬ 
ment and that the lime had come to make 
,i public break with Egypt, Sayyid Ahdur 
Rahman has slated privately that he there¬ 
after consulted various prominent inde¬ 
pendents including Dr. Abdul Hahim 
Muhammad, the chairman of Khartoum 
Municipal Council, and Muhammad Shin- 
geiti, former Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly, who agreed with this change of 
front. He has also said that he is prepared, 
if necessary, to sink the identity of the 
Umma Party in a pro-independence bine, 
but there are no signs that this is likely to 
occur, 

6 , On 8th August a! Umma newspaper 
tired its first broadside against Egyptian 
bribery and propaganda in the Sudan, and 
a brisk interchange of lire has followed. 
Salah Salim issued a reply in Sawt at Sudan 
on 9th August in which he represented this 
Egyptian money as part of a general pro¬ 
gramme of technical and financial assistance 
to the Middle East, and more particularly 
to Palestine, Libya and the Sudan. The 
Umma newspapers returned to the charge 
with renewed violent and well-argued 
attacks. Major Salah left Khartoum in the 
very early morning of 14th August, 

7 Say id Siddiq el MahdL son of Say id 
Abdul Rahman, was reported to have sold 
all the Dairab cotton at a good market price 
in the United Kingdom, A feeble attempt 
was made hy one pro-Egyptian newspaper 
to represent the sale as including a con¬ 
cealed subsidy from the British Government, 
but in a country where accurate information 
about cotton and world market prices is 
available no-one else even bothered to refute 
the absurd allegation. Say id Siddiq returned 
to Khartoum on the 14th August. 

The National Unionist Party 

8 . It has now become clear that Sayyid 
Ah Mirghani and the Kbaton sect, in so far 
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os it obeys his orders, have become closely 
identified with the National Unionist Party. 
What is still uncertain is the extent to which 
the original leaders of the parly have been 
swamped and the difference which this 
sudden accretion of members whose enthu¬ 
siasm for Egypt js cool is likely to make in 
the policies of the party as a whole, it 
appears probable that there will be little 
attempt at a unification of views, that each 
candidate will preach his own brand of anti- 
Umma theory and that the party will have 
to be content with a nominal bond only 
uniting all its members. 

The Socialist Labour Party 

9, It is reported in the press that a 
Socialist Labour Party has been formed by 
trade union leaders. Although they have 
a good deal of authority vis-d-vis the 
Government, these mem many of whom are 
crypto-Communists or fellow-travellers, are 
unlikely to obtain many votes in the national 
elections while Ihe primary constitutional 
issues remain unsettled. 


Miscellaneous 

10. There have been heavy rains recently, 
and serious floods at Kostt Merowc and 
other places. The Egyptians have attempted 
to use offers of assistance (particularly at 
Geiji—see Summary No. 8) for propaganda 
purposes. Undrained Khartoum has been 
a picture of squalor, and no advertisement 
for fifty years of British administration. 
The Nile has risen exceptionally high, 

11. The projected general strike is still 
due to take place on the 17th AugusL, but 
a number of important unions have 
announced their refusal to co-operate. 

12. The Government have announced the 
creation of a Southern Development Investi¬ 
gation Team which is to make detailed 
studies of proposals for the economic and 
social development of the three southern 
provinces. Proposals will be welcomed 
from both Government departments and 
private persons. Sarcastic comment in the 
N,U,P, organ declared that this hurried and 
belated move was designed to enable the 
British to claim credit for development 
which will be undertaken by the forthcoming 
Sudanese Government, 
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SUDAN: POLITICAL SUMMARY 
Period August 15 28. 1953 

Mr Riches to Yard Salisbury. (Received September 2) 

(Enclosure to Political Despatch No, 2D of August 29, 1953, from the Office of the 
United Kingdom High Commissioner. Khartoum) 


The Governor-General's Commission 

In addition to the meeting of 8th August 
reported in the last summary the commission 
held another meeting in Khartoum on the 
9lh August. The commission dispersed the 
following day and no dale lias yet been fixed 
for its reassembly. 

Electoral Commission 

2 , The commission reassembled on the 
27th August when all the members save 
Gordon Bulls. the southern Sudanese {who 
is genuinely ill bul is recovering), were 
present. The meeting was amicable and the 
difficulties between FChalafalla K ha 3 id and 
other members appear to have been 
smoothed over. The immediate business or 
the commission is to recei ve progress reports 
from electoral officers and to Ox at least a 
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provisional date for the holding of die elec¬ 
tions. At their first meeting they decided 
that the 30th September should be pro¬ 
visionally regarded as the dale for closing 
the electoral rolls; and that polling could not 
be expected to begin before the end of 
October. 

The Umma Party 

3. Although the vituperative press cam¬ 
paign against Egypt diet! mvay shortly after 
its inception the party has continued stoutly 
to assert its independence both in fact and 
policy, and alike at I he recent party con¬ 
ference and in (he independence press sharp 
criticism of Egypt and her propaganda and 
minions in the Sudan has continued, 

4. The party held a successful conference 
attended by representatives of its major 
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provincial committees in Omdurmtin over 
the Bairam holidays. The conference en¬ 
dorsed the decision of the executive of the 
party (blessed after a certain amount of hesi¬ 
tation by Sayid Abdur Rahman el Mahdi 
himself! to advocate a Republican regime 
for an independent Sudan; listened to 
accounts of the parly's relations with the 
co-domini and particularly of the vicissi¬ 
tude* of Egypto-Umma relations following 
the Gentleman's Agreement of the autumn 
of 1952: enjoined both co-domini not to in¬ 
terfere in the domestic politics of the Sudan; 
and endorsed a party programme which 
contained little concrete but was reasonably 
satisfactory in its general attitude towards 
Sudanis a (ion (the Secretary ^General of the 
party explained that (his would have to be 
done consistently with the maintenance of 
efficiency and that there were a number of 
technical posts for which no competent 
Sudanese were available. He also affirmed 
the policy of the party to maintain order, 
security and justice in (he country). 

5 The party has already taken steps to 
improve its printed propaganda organisation 
and is now, according to Sayid Siddiq, about 
to embark on a vigorous electioncering cam¬ 
paign in the provinces* 

6, The recent departure from Khartoum 
of two personalities of Umma connexions 
has attracted some notice: Sayid Moham¬ 
med Saleh Shingeiti, the speaker of the 
former Legislative Assembly, who in known 
lo be both financially embarrassed and an 
advocate tin Cairo) of a coalition after the 
elections, left for Egypt immediately after 
the Bairam. While Sayid Abdullahi el 
Fadel, nephew of Sayid Abdur Rahman, and 
an important merchant and politician who 


h opposed in the Umma interest to Ismail 
El A^hari (N.U.P.) in the Omdurrnan North 
constituency, found it necessary to leave for 
Italy, the United Kingdom and thereafter 
other continental countries on business just 
before the Bairam. 

The National Unionist Party 

7. The Watanist (Nationalist) Party, pre¬ 
sided over by the Sherrif Abdur Rah man el 
Hindi, a holy man with some influence in the 
Sennar. Gezira and Gedaef areas has de¬ 
clared for union with Egypt It is unlikely 
that any specifically Watanist candidate will 
be successful in the elections. 

8. The N.U.P. Party has not appeared 
much in the news laleh though their execu¬ 
tive met over the Bairam holidays. Inde¬ 
pendent Khaimi leaders opposed to the 
association of their sect with the NJJ.P, arc 
more cheerful as they profess to see signs 
that Sayid All is once again equivocating 
and has not finally declared for the N,U,P. 

Miscellaneous 

9. A Sudan Government statement 
announced an easing of the conditions 
attaching to Government loans to private 
agricultural schemes and drew the attention 
of cultivators and landowners to the advan¬ 
tages of borrowing from the Government 
rather than from ”capitalists seeking large 
rewards.” One object of the announcement 
was to counter the attraction of financial 
assistance from the proposed Egyptian Agri¬ 
cultural Company in the Sudan to Sudanese 
cultivators. 

10. The general strike of 3 7th August took 
place without incident. A number of im¬ 
portant unions did not take part* 
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MEMORANDUM ON NEW LAM) REFORM BY MR. T. EVANS 


Hart. R. Hurtkcy to Thi* Marquess of Salisbury. iReceived September 5) 


(No. 192. Confidential! Cairo. 

My Lord Marquess. September 1953. 

The seizure of power by General Neguib 
and his officers in July 1952. followed by the 
abolition of the monarchy, seems tike!) to 
.decelerate the political, social and economic 
changes which had for some decades past 
been in progress m Egypt, even m a 
relatively unchanging countryside. The 
Turkish and Egyptian landowning Pashas, 
whose arbitrary behaviour had already been 
curbed by Lord Cromer's and Lord 


Kitchener's reforms, had to give place, even 
in (he twenties and the 'thirties, to I he 
nationalistic but politically more progressive 
Wal'd, which was the expression of the 
growing middle-class in town and country 
and the result of the introduction of a 
Western-type of democracy, With the great 
increase in Egypt s national wealth, this 
middle-class rapidly acquired financial 
power and developed into an up per-class, 
the interests of which tended to coincide 
with those of the Turkish and Egyptian 
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aristocrats, In spite of the development of 
industry and greafly-increased investment in 
real estate, ih$ great landowning tradition 
of Egypt continued and most Egyptians 
with money to spare, including King Earouk 
himself, increased their holdings of agricul¬ 
tural land* The fell ah in had received from 
the British rule justice, perennial irrigation 
and a fair distribution of water hut she 
laud lords who si til ruled (he country saw to 
it that their position did not alter in most 
essentials. The colossal growth of popula¬ 
tion from 9 million to 20 million took up 
most of the extra wealth created in those 
years. 

2. General Neguib and the Army Move¬ 
ment seem to represent n new middle or 
lower middle-class, more urban in 
immediate origin and therefore lacking 
sonic of the caution and stability which 
derived from (he ownership of land. One 
of the most important features of their 
policy is the drastic limitation of individual 
la ltd ownership and the break up of the great 
estates under the Agrarian Reform Law of 
the 9th of September. 1952. The distribu¬ 
tion of land to the fetlahin began this 
summer. 

3 . \ have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith a most interesting memory net um 
on this question bv Mr. Trefor Evans, 
oriental counsellor at this embassy, who has 
devoted much personal research to this 
complicated question. 

4. As you will see from this 
memorandum. Lhe Egyptian Government 
are devoting much energy and initiative to 
this reform which they regard as " slamming 
the door in the face of Communism." 
Nevertheless, the difficulties which still have 
to be faced are immense and I he Council for 
the Revolutionary Command may or may 
not succeed in overcoming (hem. It must 
for instance be wondered whether (he mass 
of smaller fella fit n who benefit h> the 
scheme will in fact appreciate the new 
arrangements, in particular Ihc new 
cooperatives in which they are to be 
organised to enable them to finance their 
purchases of seed, fertiliser, &c*. and which 
will be largely under State control It is 
inevitable also that a very great many 
feUiihiu will be disappointed, as onh a 
fraction of the landless agricultural workers 
will receive land out of the 500.000 feddftns 
(or acres) available for distribution. The 
effect of the reform on agricultural 
production as a whole may also be adverse. 

5. If the present law is ever successfully 
implemcnifed. (and this is always a doubtful 
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aspect of any plan or policy in modem 
Egypt) it will do something to rectify the 
more striking inequalities of Egyptian 
agriculture. It will whet the appelite Of 
the peasantry. But as you will see from 
paragraph 11 of Mr. Evans' memorandum, 
it cannot solve the vast problem of 
providing a livelihood for Egypt* 
21 million inhabitants, on which in the final 
analysis Egypt's future depends. The 
answer to that problem can only be [he 
irrigation and reclamation of more land and 
am doubt also considerably more 
industrialisation. Both will require the 
provision of large a mounts of foreign 
capital and brain power and, incidentally, 
ihe solution of the dispute with Great 
Britain about the Canal Zone base, 

6* I. am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives at 
Amman. Bagdad, Beirut, Damascus, Jedda, 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Khartoum, B.W E.O. 
iFaudi, B.M.E.G. (Beirut!, Washington, 
Paris and Ankara, 

I have, &c. 

R VI A. HANKEY 


Enclosure in No. .16 
EGYPTIAN LAND REFORM 

On the occasion of (he first anniversary 
of Egypt’s new regime which was celebrated 
on the 23rd 26th of July. General Neguib 
began the distribution to the new peasant 
proprietor* of (he title deeds of land 
expropriated under the Agrarian Reform 
Law* Considerable prominence and pub¬ 
licity was men to this important step in 
the implementation of the reform. Mans 
foreign journalists who attended the cele¬ 
brations as guests of (he Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment accompanied General Neguib to the 
provinces for the ceremonies and later 
attended a press conference at which Wing 
t ommandcr Gama) Salem, a member ol 
the Council of the Revolutionary Command 
mainly responsible for the Law, oullined 
the scope of the reform, claiming that it had 
"si,mu ml the door in the face of Com¬ 
munism,” 

2. It may accordingly be useful at this 
stage m (he Implementation of the 
Agrarian Reform Law to attempt a general 
review of the progress achieved !o date and 
of the prospects of the future. 

Origin of Egyptian Land Reform 

3* I he idea of land reform, like the 
revolution ttself. was born during the 
Palestine iv ir. when the organisers of the 
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coup (j'enu were made acutely aware of the 
lack of patriotism of the mass of the land- 
less peasants then serving with the Egyptian 
Army. The objective which the reformers 
set themselves, apart from the general 
intention of developing the spirit of 
patriotism by giving more Egyptians a stake 
in their country, were three-fold social, 
political and economic. 

4. The wide gull' between rich and poor 
in Egypt hardly needs emphasising. 10 per 
cent, of the cultivable land is owned by 
some 2 per cent, (about 5,000 peopiel of the 
landed proprietors, of whom less than 2,000 
are in possession of over half a million 
feddaits representing one-tenth of the agri¬ 
cultural wealth of the country. As the 
reformers have pointed out, this wealth has 
attracted additional wealth from other 
sources, industrial, commerce and real 
estate. At the other end of the scale the 
holdings of over 2] million peasants were on 
an average less than l feddan each. 
Socially, land redistribution is an attempt 
to narrow this gap. Politically, it is a con¬ 
scious effort to lessen the influence of the 
landed minority whose political power was 
virtually unlimited. As has been frequently 
pointed out, the authors of the army 
revolution arc all of middle or lower middle- 
class origin and Ihe revolution itself fs 
essentially a lower middle-class movement, 
hi the economic field the break-up of the 
large estates is intended to divert capital 
from agriculture to industry and to promote 
greater industrialisation which the present 
rulers of Egypt consider essential in the 
interest both of economic and political 
independence and of a higher standard of 
living for the mass of the people. 

Analysis of Agrarian Reform Law 

5. The Agrarian Reform Law was pro¬ 
mulgated as a legislative decree on the 9th 
of December, 1952. Since that dale various 
amendments have been issued, the most 
important of w r hieh have served to 
strengthen the machinery by which the pro¬ 
visions of the law are to be implemented. 
The full text with amendments and explana¬ 
tion is conveniently published as an 
appendix to the Egyptian Governments 
booklet “ Land Reform in Egypt " of which 
a copy is annexed.*'I The main principles 
underlying the legislation may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: 

Utt Land holdings io be limited to 
200 feddansO lor 300 fed da ns if the 
owner has children), except in certain 
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cases the most important of which 
are un-rcclaimed land (which may 
he held without limit for 25 years) 
and land exploited lor industrial 
purposes. 

i/ m* Land holdings in excess of the 200 
300 feddans limit to be sequestrated 
at ;t rate of not less than one-fifth of 
the total area per year. Sequestra¬ 
tion to begin with the larger estates, 

io Land-owners may, however, dispose 
of pint* not exceeding 5 fed dans each 
to individuals (not relatives) holding 
not more than 10 feddans. 

US) l and-owners to be compensated at 
the rate of ten times the annual rent 
which is itself fixed at seven times 
the land tax. Compensation to be in 
the form of Government Bonds 
bearing 3 per cent, interest and 
redeemable in 30 years. The bonds 
may be used to pay certain taxes, 
such as the land lax and death duties. 

(ei Pending expropriation a special land 
tax calculated at ftve limes the 
normal land tax to he imposed on 
holdings in execs* of the 200-300 
feddmis limit. 

</) Expropriated land to be distributed to 
peasants m units varying from 2 lo 
5 fedduns. priority being given to 
those actually farming the land as 
tenants or otherwise. 

(gj Purchase price (related to the indem¬ 
nity paid by the Government to 
previous owners) plus interest at 
3 per cent, and 15 per cent, for 
administrative charges to be paid 
by the new small proprietors in 
equal annual instalments over 
30 years, 

(hi Subsequent fragmentation of the 
holdings either by inheritance or 
other means is prohibited, 

(i\ All holders of 5 feddans or less com* 
pulsorjly to join ©CKipermive 
societies to be formed to assist them 
to finance their purchases of seed, 
fertiliser, &c. 

I /I Administration of the reform, to be 
vested in a committee composed of 
the Minister of Agriculture iChair- 
nian), the Under-Secretaries of State 
for Agriculture, Social Affairs, Public 
Works* and Finance, and seven other 
members approved by the Council 
of Ministers, An amendment to the 
law gave the committee (called the 
Higher Committee of Agrarian 
Reform) legal personality, a special 
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budget, exemption from Govern¬ 
ment procedures and regulations, and 
independence of the Law Courts in 
interpreting and settling disputes 
arming from the law. The Higher 
Committee was also authorised to 
issue directives to the co-operative 
societies and entrust one of its 
members with the management and 
administration of requisitioned 
property until distributed, 

(A) The law further defined relations 
between tenants and landowners* in 
particular limiting agricultural rents 
to seven limes the land tax, provid¬ 
ing for the wages of agricultural 
workers to be fixed annually in each 
province, and authorising agricul¬ 
tural workers to form trade unions. 

Opposition to the Land Reform 

6, Opposition to the reform on the part 
of large landowners was naturally intense 
and on the 6th of September. 1952, on the 
eve of the promulgation of the law. a group 
of I hem, probably w ith the tacit support 
of the then Egyptian Prime Minister, Ali 
Maher, submit led a memorandum to the 
Government, This document is not with¬ 
out inierest as it pointed out some of the 
serious difficulties involved in the project* 
While admitting )he need for greater social 
equality the landowners contended that the. 
Government proposals were contrary to the 
Egyptian Constitution and to Islam and 
that only the minority of the peasants would 
benefit from it. They urged the Govern¬ 
ment jf it insisted on going ahead with the 
reform, to take the following points into 
account: 

Large estates had modern means of 
production that enabled them to pro¬ 
duce the best quality crops. The 
difference in price between the grade 
"extra” and the grade “good" m 
the Karnak variety of colton, for 
example, was about L10 per kantar. 
(This, of course* refers to the 1951 
prices.) To abolish large estates 
would mean that the national growth 
would suffer. 

t/n In Turkey land holdings up lo about 
1,200 feddans were permissible. 
Maximum in Egypt should be about 
1,000 feddans, 

(Cl Break up of large estates would 
reduce general income tax to 
virtually nil, 




(dl The fertility of the soil and family 
commitments should be taken into 
account. An allowance of 100 
feddans in the case of the wife and 
each son and of 50 feddans in the 
case of each daughter should be 
made. 

(e) Just compensation should be given. 
if) If the holding of Compensation Bonds 
were limited to Egyptians capital 
would be frozen and efforts to divert 
it into industry frustrated: Part of 
the compensation should therefore 
be in cash and (he balance in the 
form of bearer bonds, 

(gl I he implementation of the icform 
should be gradual, 

ii;* Provision should be made to enable 
landlords to pay their debts. Build¬ 
ing land and undeveloped land 
acquired for reebmuiion should be 
excluded- 

Landlords might justifiably also have argued 
that the proposals failed to provide a 
premium for good husbandry* absentee 
landowners being treated in the same way 
as serious farmers. 

7. The onlv concessions made to [he 
landowners was the provision allowing for 
the transfer of 100 feddans to their children 
and Ali Maher's support for a more 
moderate policy cost him hi* position as 
Prime Minister, An alleged attempt bv an 
Upper Egypt landowner to resist the 
authorities by force was severely dealt with 
and direct opposition to the reform 
crumbled. Efforts to context sequestration 
in the courts were defeated by the simple 
expedient of making the Highep Com¬ 
mittee^ decision independent of i lie 
Judiciary, 

Practical Difficulties of /.dm/ Reform in 
Egypt 

8 , In Sir Ralph Stevenson’s despatch 
No, 224 of the 2fkh of October. 1952, 
consideration was given to some of the 
difficulties which would have to be faced 
in implementing the law. They were listed 
as follows: — 

(u) Effect on the productive capacity of 
Egyptian agriculture. 
ih) The ability of the administrative 
machine lo carry out the reform. 

<r) The effectiveness of the new co¬ 
operatives* in particular the lack of 
trained co-opera live tick! workers. 
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{d} Disappointed hopes of the very large 
number of peasants who would not 
receive land under the programme. 

9 , As regards the effect of the reform on 
agriruittinai pr^hution, reformers claim 
that 70 per cem. of the large estates (many 
owned by absentee landlords! were not 
being run at maximum efficiency and that 
their redistribution would increase produc¬ 
tion and go a long way to make up any 
decreases resulting from the break-up of the 
efficiently run estates, It was pointed out 
in Sir Ralph Stevenson's despatch* that the 
first proposition could be more easily 
accepted than the second Economists* 
even those sympathetic with the reform* 
were generally agreed that at least in the 
early stages a fall in production (a figure 
of 8 per cent, was mentioned!, was inevit¬ 
able. It was recognised, however, that 
agricultural production varied considerably 
from year to year depending on such 
natural factors as the Nile flood, incidents 
of pests* &c„ and that, provided rhe fall in 
production due to the reform did not 
coincide with a bad year and with unfavour¬ 
able international agricultural prices, the ill- 
effects would not be unduly marked. It 
was dso recognised that the priority given 
in distribution to those actually farming the 
land I account being taken of good 
husbandry i would minimise the ill-effects 
on production. El was also pointed out Lhai 
the large landowners were in the past often 
a law unto themselves and were in a position 
to ignore crop restrictions. The break-up 
of the targe estates l here fore would give the 
Government :i greater degree of control 
over crocs and thus enable it to ensure, to 
the advantage of the national economy, 
increased production of a particular crop 
in relation to others, e.g.. cereals as 
compared with cotton. 

10. The administrative difficulties to be 
overcome arc. it is generally admitted, 
enormous in view not only of the magnitude 
of the task in hand but also of the low 
standard of existing administration in the 
country. The reformers admit that the new 
co-operatives to assist the smallholders 
I paragraph 5lil above) will certainly be 
handicapped by lack of irained personnel. 
Although the co-operative movement has a 
comparatively long history in Egypt, the 
societies have not been particularly success¬ 
ful and the rapid expansion called for under 
the Agrarian Reform Law inevitably gave 
rise to misgivings. 


11, As regard the difficulties of land 
distribution and the disappointed hopes 
which would inevitably result, the following 
facts speak for themselves. Not more than 
500,000 feddans will be available for 
redistribution and not more than 150,000 
families will benefit. U is estimated that 
there arc about I million tenant-farmers in 
Egypt and in addition there are some 
200,000 small proprietors who own I fed dan 
or less Some of these will also daim a 
.share and thus reduce the amount available 
for tenants. Moreover there is the problem 
of landless labourers who probably number 
not less Than half a million. Only a fraction 
of the landless agricultural workers will thus 
receive land, and dissatisfaction cannot be 
avoided. The imperative need to increase 
the total cultivable area is obvious and has 
been recognised by the regime who are 
showing increased interest in Nile waters 
projects. Il is generally agreed that in some 
parts of the country, particularly Upper 
Egypt, distribution will he virtually impos¬ 
sible owing to ihe temperament and 
traditions of the people. In the Delta 
where the population is more docile, 
insuperable difficulties are not anticipated. 

12. Since Sir Ralph Stevenson's despatch 
No, 224 of the 2f>th of October* 1952, was 
written further difficulties, often of a prac¬ 
tical nature, have made themselves felt. 
They may be summarised as follows: — 

li) Irrigation— The large estates have 
their own pumping and water 
distribution systems. It would be 
necessary cither for the new small¬ 
holders to make complicated water 
arrangements with the old landlords 
or for the Higher Committee or the 
new co-operatives to take over the 
installations The Higher Com¬ 
mittee has in fact announced its 
intention of doing so in due course, 
fib A tiricuftiiraf Machinery, —The diHi - 
cullies are in many ways similar to 
those referred to in connection with 
irrigation. Little progress is being 
made with (he establishment of 
commercially organised ,L tractor 
pools.” Importers are not u fi¬ 
nal urali) seeking Government 
guarantees, both in the financial and 
administrative fields* and these have 
vo far not been forthcoming, 

{iii i Crop A rrangewems.—Contiguous 

cultivation of small arcus under 
different crops seriously increase the 
difficulties of pest control. On large 
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estates 400 fed dans under a single 
crop* <?.£.. cotton, were not uncom¬ 
mon, Various ways of overcoming 
this problem have been proposed, 
fiv> Finance. From lhe point of view of 
the Stale the return is in theory 
financially self-liquidating. Its 
implementation will, however* give 
rise to serious financial problems 
both for the old and (he new 
proprietors: — 

Ori Vciv Proprietors.—The purchase 
price to the new proprietors \$ 
calculated at ten limes the 
annual rent which is fixed at 
seven mnc$ the land (ax. The 
hitter varies between £Tu2 and 
£E.4 so that beneficiaries under 
the law will have to pay per 
feddan anything between CE140 
and £E.28(J plus } per cent* 
interest plus administration 
charges amounting to 3 5 per 
cent, of the purchase price. 
With the fall in agricultural 
prices some doubt has been 
expressed $s to whether pur¬ 
chase on These terms would be 
an attractive proposition to the 
peasants The instalments, paid 
over thirty years, are, however* 
obviously less than the annual 
rent and since the Agrarian 
Reform Law was promulgated 
shortly before the beginning of 
(he current agricultural year 
[here has been no lack of tenants 
to take over land at the 
approved rental, (CE.14-LE.2S 
per feddank At the height of 
the boom two years & so rents of 
£E,5Q and even £E.80 a teddan 
were not unknown, Fi follows 
ihat as Jong its agricultural prices 
are maintained at more or less 
their present level, the acquisi¬ 
tion of land on the terms pro¬ 
vided is economically attractive. 
A rule of thumb in Egyptian 
agriculture, is that (he cash 
realised from the cotton crop 
represents profit or is available 
foi rent or purchase instalments. 
A three-fed dan holding will on 
ii three-year crop rotation have 
one feddun under cotton each 
year and produce on an average 
about seven kanturs. At present 
prices f£E. I0-CE.I2 a kantari 


this will yield £E.70-£E.M and 
represents profit for th; free¬ 
holder, or* in the case of the 
tenants,is available for rent pay¬ 
ments amounting to £E.42 ££.84 
for three fed dans, A new pro¬ 
prietor of three feddans will be 
expected to pay annual instal¬ 
ment of between £E.3f) and 
IE.60. Having acquired title 
the smallholder will, however, be 
faced with financing his pur¬ 
chases oj seed, fertiliser and 
machinery. Under the old 
system advances were made by 
the landowners, who were them¬ 
selves to a greater or lesser 
extent financed by (he banks, 
Hank loans guaranteed by cotton 
crops alone amounted to tE.47 
million in March i952 ffalling To 
£E*27 million in March 1953 as 
the result no doubt of the fall n 
agricultural prices) and it has 
been estimated that loans issued 
annually against the whole agri¬ 
cultural production amounted to 
£E.6G-£E,iOO million. An 
average of 1E.2D per feddan is 
allowed for agricultural out¬ 
goings, seed* fertiliser, irrigation 
expenses, &c,. a very Urge pro¬ 
portion of which is financed hv 
bunk loans. Up to £E,t00 
million is thus* as stated above, 
absorbed annually by Egypt's 
total cultivated area of about 
5 million feddans and the 
500*000 feddans affected by the 
reform will require bank loans 
of up to it,If) million. Whether 
commercial banks can in fact 
continue to do this financing 
through the new cc-oncralivcs 
remains to be seen. The Agri¬ 
cultural and Co-operative Hank 
itself cannot do so alone—in 
1952 it issued loans for less than 
£EJ5 million This problem is 
not immediate. During the 
coming agricultural year, when 
only some 40,000 feddans will 
have been distributed (see para¬ 
graph 14 below)* not more than 
£E.l million will be required for 
loans to the new proprietors. 
This amount should b^ well 
within The capacity of the Agri¬ 
cultural and Co-operative Bank. 
Other problems* however, re- 
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mam. In bad years landowners 
normally re mil at least part of 
the rent and other payments. 
Will the State be prepared to do 
so? The landowners also fur¬ 
nish some social services (the 
more enlightened on a consider¬ 
able scale). Under the new 
system these will have to be pro¬ 
vided by the State. 

th) Expropriated Landowners .—The 
law does not specify whether the 
bonds to be issued to the land- 
ow ners as compensation for 
sequestrated land will he nego¬ 
tiable and tins important point 
has still not been decided. If 
negotiable, they Will certainly 
he sold at a discount. 

(vi Reclamation oj new tand. Un¬ 
developed land is not subject lo 
sequestration. It is doubtful, how¬ 
ever, whether development by private 
enterprise will be sufficiently en¬ 
couraged by the incentives offered by 
the law secure possession for 

twenty-five years) and if not whether 
the State will have the necessary 
capital, initiative or capacity to take 
on the vital work of development 
Some of (he largest estates have been 
built up by reclamation. 

(vi) inheritance restriction. The anti- 
fragmentation provisions of the law, 
though desirable in principle, are 
likely to cause great trouble in view 
both of Islamic law and more 
particularly the mentality of the 
fella hi n. 

Execution of Lathi Reform 

13. What progress has been made in 
overcoming these formidable difficulties? 
The Government lost no time in making the 
necessary appointments lo the Higher 
Committee described in paragraph 5 (/I 
above. The mem bens whose nomination by 
the Council of Ministers was announced on 
the 26th of September were, besides the 
c.v officio members, Wing Commander 
Gamut Salem of the Council for the 
Revolutionary UomimmL the President of 
(he Slate Council, the Sub-Director of the 
Credit Fancier Egyptian and four practical 
agriculturists, including Said Maret, who 
was later entrusted by the Higher Com¬ 
mittee with the administration and manage¬ 
ment of requisiiioned lands. These 
undoubtedly constituted a strong team. 
The energv administrative ability and 


practical experience of Said Marei 
impressed even the critics of the project, 
The country was promptly divided into 
twcnty-iwo districts and a representative of 
the Higher Committee was appointed to 
each, The representatives had attached to 
them staffs drawn from among former 
estate managers. 

14. The Higher Committee lost no time 
in taking over the largest estates, including 
State domains and the properties of 
individual members of the Royal Family. 
In all some IKO.OQO feddans were seques¬ 
trated. and. as immediate distribution of the 
land was clearly impracticable this con¬ 
siderable properly became the responsibility 
of the Higher Committee and in particular 
of its Executive under Said Marei. in 
general the landowners were called upon to 
remain in possession of their estates on a 
tenancy basis and. as in the past, to farm 
the land either directly fin which case they 
would have to pay five times the normal 
land tax on land held over the 300-300 
feddans limit) or to sub-let it (at the same 
rent as they pay to the Higher Committee} 
to their old tenants. The net result was that 
(he Higher Committee became overnight 
the sole large landowner in Egypt—-the 
largest in fact that the country had ever 
known—and the landowners were saddled 
with responsibilities which were both 
embarrassing and unprofitable. They urged 
the committee, wiihout success, lo take over 
the management of their old estates and to 
free them froni these commitments, 

15. Prior to distribution detailed 
economic and sociological research was 
clearly desirable, and this work was begun 
by the Ministry of Social Affairs (with 
incidentally, some valuable assistance from 
Mr. Chessman the Co-operative Adviser of 
(he Development Division of the British 
Middle East Office) on the 26ih of January 1 ; 
1953, By (he 26th of July, five estates 
totalling some 24.000 feddans. belonging 
incidentally to the ex-King and members of 
his family, had been surveyed. An example 
of the type of research carried out is given 
in (he booklet “ Land Reform in Egypt.” 
The number of tenants on the estate in 
question was found to be 715 and (he land 
available for requisitioning was estimated 
at 5*012 feddans, the average holding 
being 7 feddans. The families of the 
tenants numbered 5.614* the average number 
in each family beinc 7 persons. Produc¬ 
tion and Income during 1951-52 and 1952- 
55 were investigated and it was estimated 
ihat the average income of each feddan 
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beiorc paying the rent was £E*3tJ a year, 
i he yearly Instalment of the purchase price 
payable in thirty years was calculated to he 
tb.9’930 tnms. To this amount basic 
tax amounting to IE.2-150 rams, and 
irrigation expenses a mourning to ££.2 
should be adued and the farmers total out¬ 
goings would amount to IE. 14■ 060 mms. 
a year. Under the new conditions the net 
income would be £E.24 a year (£E*3S- 
iE, 14). In 1951-52 the average rent paid 
by the tenant w r as tE.25 and in 1952-53 
towing to the fall in cotton prices) 1E.17 
making an average of £E,2L The average- 
net income under the old conditions was 
thus £E.I7 per fedcian pier year (££,38- 
£E.2!U i Cost of living and family commit¬ 
ments were also investigated and it was 
found that the cost of living of a family or 
eight amounted to £E*128 a year l£E.I6 per 
member) as compared with £E.76 in the 
case of a family of four (££.19 per member}. 
By taking this factor into account and by 
making allowance for the increased net 
income per feddan a system w r as evolved 
whereby It was possible to distribute land 
to more peasants than there were tenants 
on the estate under the old system and a( 
the same lime to increase (he income of die 
be neli claries, 

16. The actual distribution of new title 
deeds has begun this summer. Of (he 24,000 
feddans already surveyed, the (itlc deeds of 
some 16.000 (not 19.000, the figure given in 
(he press and in Egyptian propaganda! were 
delivered to the new proprietors by General 
Neguib and other members of the C.R.C. 
on the 23rd of July* mainly it must be said, 
to peasants who already farmed (he land 
themselves. Further areas will he surveyed 
and distributed before the beginning of the 
next agricultural year in November and it 
is anticipated that about 40.000 feddans in 
all will have been transferred to rttew owners 
by that dale. The sequestration of 
additional properties will then be under¬ 
taken. It is clear that distribution is not 
Hkcly to keep pace with sequestration. The 
delay in the transfer of title (o the land will 
to some extent reaci unfavourably on 
production Owing to the disinclination o! 
the old landowners (who will continue to 
farm the land as tenants of the Higher 
Committee) to invest more (him the 
minimum in fertilisers, machinery, he 
However, it is ns well that (he Egyptian 
Government should take (heir time over 


distribution, The damage that could be 
done by hasty distribution could be very 
great and it is noteworthy that the law* 
while it specifies that sequestration should 
take place within five years, does not. either, 
by design or accident* set a time limit for 
distribution. 

17. Little progress was unfortunately 
made with the training of co-operative 
managers in spite of encouragement given 
by Mr. Chessman. When the new peasant 
proprietors take over and begin farming 
their lands in November, the co-operatives 
combining the very small owners (5 feddans 
and lessi will have to be staffed from the 
limited trained manpower of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Department of the Ministry of Social 
A (fairs, and from the more liberally minded 
of the old estate managers. Fortunately 
not more chan twenty to iwentyMhe are 
immediately required and these are avail¬ 
able. R xt art men t and programme training 
are still in the study stage. It was perhaps 
inevitable that at one stage at feast there 
should have been considerable rivalry 
between the Ministries of Social Affairs 
(particularly the Co-operative Department) 
and Agriculture on the one hand and the 
Land Reform Executive on the other. A 
coni promise, however, appears to have been 
worked out and the Director-General of the 
Co-operative Department is a member of 
i sc Commit ice se L up to deal with the 
problems facing the new societies. It is, of 
course, freely recognised that for some con¬ 
siderable time Co-operative Societies will be 
co-operative 1 in name only Lind that 
agricultural policy will be entirely in the 
hands of the officially trained Managers 
who, according to the law* will take their 
directions from (he Higher Committee. 
From the point of view of !hc development 
of a genuine Co-operative Movement this is 
undoubtedly regrettable, but it must be 
admitted that, in present circumstances, ir is 
inevitable, 

IS, Fn general, administrative hurdles 
have been faced with more determination 
and efficiency than might have been 
expected. The Ministers of Agriculture and 
Social Affairs are both technicians and are 
highly respected for their capacity and 
integrity and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
particularly on the technical side, is prob¬ 
ably one of the most efficient departments 
of the Egyptian Government. The Higher 
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Committee, which had to build up its 
Executive from zero, has been reasonably 
successful, both in making good some of the 
deficiencies due to hasty and loose drafting, 
in the original law, and also in dealing with 
the problems involved in the interim 
management of the 180,000 feddans already 
sequestrated. The beginning of survey and 
distribution is also to their credit. 

19- As already indicated, permanent 
solutions to the practical difficulties involv¬ 
ing irri ’ation* crop management and the 
supply of machinery, fertiliser, seed. &c.. 
have not yet been found. Many of the 
problems are closely bound up with the 
genera] question of financing the new pro¬ 
prietors to which also no clear answer has 
yet been given. During the past year the 
sales of fertilisers and agricultural 
machinery have fallen sharply. Greatly 
decreased cotton prices have no doubt con¬ 
tributed to this, but the main reason is 
probably the natural disinclination ol the 
landowners to invest further capital in 
property which they know will shortly he 
taken from them and the fact that Co-op¬ 
erative Societies have not vet been 
established to take their place. There have 
also been reports of inadequate maintenance 
of irrigation and drainage canals. If this 
continue^ it will obviously have disastrous 
effects on Egyptian agriculture as a whole. 
Complaints of this sort have been current 
for several years, but it is possible that ihis 
year, owing to shortage of funds, less main¬ 
tenance work than usual was done by the 
Ministry of Public Works which is the 
responsible department, li is clearly in the 
interests oi all concerned to see that this 
vital work is carried out in the future. 

20. Availing themselves of the facility 
provided in the law to dispose privately of 
small pared* of their land prior to requis¬ 
itioning, landowners have to date sold sonic 
50,000 feddans in this way. The arrange¬ 
ment has, however, given rise to some 
difficulty, particularly owing to transfers to 
purchasers not native to the areas concerned 
and it is reported that these transactions will 
shortly cease, U is noteworthy that some 
landowners have refused to sell firmly 
believing that land reform cannot be 
implemented and that the law will inevitably 
be intended to due course. Land prices 
which two years ago reached a peak of 
££.6O0-££,ljD0Q a feddan have fallen to 
little more thin the sequestration price 
fixed by the Agrarian Reform Law, 
about EE.301) a feddan, 


21. The attempt to fix wages for agri¬ 
cultural workers (see paragraph 5 (/cl above) 
has failed completely. As was to he feared 
from a Government drawn from the land¬ 
less middle class, wages were fixed too high* 
namely at IS piastres a day. The landlords 
could not afford this and were less than ever 
inclined to stretch themselves in view of the 
losses and uncertainties to which land 
reform exposed them. The inability of the 
fellah in to find work at these rates resulted 
in hardship and discontent in the rural areas. 
Although the workers were in ihe end 
prepared to accept virtually any wage, the 
employers were at first afraid to take on 
labour at less than the legal rates. These 
scruples were, however, gradually over¬ 
come and, with the tacit approval of the 
authorities, employment can now be 
obtained at 6 8 piastres a day according to 
locality and season. This daily rate is not 
much more than half that obtaining during 
the cotton boom of two years ago. 

22. As regards the effect of the reform on 
agricultural production, the 20 per cent, 
increase in this year's wheat harvest has 
been adduced by the reformers as proof that 
belter > ields can be expected. The increase 
is, however, due to larger acreage under 
cereals at the expense of cotton and to 
favourable climatic conditions. In any 
case, as has been made clear in the 
preceding paragraphs, the past year 
represented an interim period during which 
sequestrated land continued to be farmed b> 
the old landowners either directly or 
through their tenants and any run-down due 
to inadequate investment in fertilisers, 
machinery, could hardly be expected to 
make itself felt in so short a time. 

23. It should be recorded here that the 
spirit of egalitarianism and indiscipline 
which, as a result of injudicious propaganda, 
particularly on the radio, and of the 
excessive tscat of local army officers, tended 
to prevail in the months immediately follow ¬ 
ing ihe announcement of the reform, seems 
to have largely disappeared. Talk of 
refusal to pay rents was sharply dealt with 
by the authorities and public security in 
rural areas, has not suffered 

24. To conclude, distribution of the first 
tilie deeds to the new proprietors on the 
23rd of July was a significant step in the 
implementation of the reform According 
to To reign journalists who were present, the 
ceremonies were the occasion of great 
enthusiasm. General Ncguib gave the 
peasants some homely advice anti impressed 
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on them the responsibilities attaching to 
landowner&hip. There is no doubt that the 
regime is determined to go ahead with the 
project and the indications arc thal, 
provided the regime itself survives, the 
essentials of the reform will in fact be 
implemented, though its effectiveness will 
necessarily be directly related to the admini¬ 
strative efficiency of the Executive and its 


ability, in collaboration with the Govern¬ 
ment Departments concerned, to fulfil the 
functions largely performed in the past by 
the big landowners. The survival of the 
regime in turn may well depend in part on 
its success or failure in earning out these 
far-reaching changes in the agricultural, 
social and political life of Egypt. 

T. E. EVANS. 
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Electoral Commission 

The commission issued an official state¬ 
ment announcing that the Electoral Rolls 
would not be closed until the 30th 
September; and that ii was hoped to begin 
polling in ah constituencies about the end 
of October. The first announcement was 
greeted with more enthusiasm by the Umma 
Party than by the National Unionist Party, 
for the former has still a lot of leeway to 
make up in the registration of its supporters. 
There has been no strong reaction from 
either side to the "postponement " or the 
election date. It has been generally realised 
for some time that the middle of October 
was a very optimistic target date. It now 
seems possible thal the middle of November 
max actually see the opening of polling: and 
the final results may be announced about 
the IOth December, 

2. Total registrations have been generally 
fairly good by Western standards bill it is 
expected that the average poll will in the 
event be less than 50 per cent, of those 
eligible and perhaps well below that figure. 
In the Graduates’ Constituency (which is to 
return five members! only about 25 per cent, 
of the estimated 4,000 “graduates” have 
so far registered. A 11 graduate ” is anyone 
with secondary school education, 

3. The commission has tentatively fixed 
12th October as Nomination Day, 

Anglo-Sudanese Relations 

4. The Unionist press and politicians have 
had a field day over promotions of British 
officials, especially in the Ministry of 
Finance; the retention of retiring British 


officials as “advisers” in their old depart¬ 
ments; and the transfer of administrators to 
technical posts. I he Sudan Government 
Public Relations Office issued a dignified but 
ineffective communique explaining and justi¬ 
fying the Government's policy. In fact, the 
appointments in the Ministry of Finance, 
while no doubt often necessary in the 
interests of efficiency, were clumsily an¬ 
nounced in that the first lists consisted 
mainly of Englishmen. A list of Sudanese 
is to be made public later hut it would have 
seemed an elementary exercise in public 
relations to have announced them all to¬ 
gether. The administration appear slow to 
realise that whatever the present legal posi¬ 
tion., the Sudani sat ion which will inevitably 
be accelerated when the Sudanese take over, 
is casting its shadow before. The Umma 
Party's reaction to the Unionist campaign 
was negligible (except for that of the old 
warhorse. Abdullah Bey Khalil), Indeed, 
their press claimed that resistance by Umma 
members of the Executive Council had kept 
a number of posts vacant which might other¬ 
wise have gone to Englishmen. British 
officials are also under fire because of 
scandals, waste, and inefficiency in the 
Public Works Department, 

5. A statement by Abdullah Bey Khalil, 
the Secretary-General of the Umma Party, 
said that while full independence was the 
natural right of all countries, that did not 
preclude the establishment and strengthen¬ 
ing of tics with other countries on a basis 
of goodwill and mutual respect. Attacking 
the idea of unity with Egypt he said that the 
theory of unity was false as was shown by 
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the present $i4te qS affairs m Eritrea and 
Ethiopia, and by the efforts made by Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland lo get away from unity, 
He also declared that the country with which 
the Unionists wished to unite was no 
stronger than the Sudan and in fact needed 
outside help to strengthen her position. 

The N*U*P* and the Khatmi 

6, The independent Kbumi in Omdurman 
have been pressing Say id Alt to reverse his 
move towards the Unionist Party and the 
Say id has asked the leader of the party, 
Ismail El Azhari, to define the form of unity 
which the party thinks should exist within 
the framework of the complete inde¬ 
pendence of the Sudan. El Azhari's first 
public response was to state that the precise 
form of unity would be a nutter for the 
Constituent Assembly to decide but he later 
plucked up enough courage to declare that 
the N.U.P, stood for unity and nothing else. 
Some of his lieutenants have, however* been 
trimming, and Mubarak Zarouq, a member 
of the NJU.P. Executive* in a thoroughly 
confused statement* described unity with 
Egypt as being cooperative with Egypt* 
having no power or influence on the 
Sudanese Government* Parliament or 
country. The independence of the Sudan 
would, however* mean that she would be 
weak; she might have to seek a defence pact 
with Britain and thus she would lose her 
independence. 

7, Say id Ali privately and other Khaim i 
publicly have been expressing concern at the 
possibility of violence attending an election 
result unfavourable to (he Ansar. He and 
Khaimi leaders have expressed exaggerated 
alarm at a minor affray at Argo (in the Don- 
gola Reach! between Khatmtya and Idrisiya. 
No one was hurt* and it seems likely that the 
fault lay primarily with the Khatmtya. 

The Umma Purls and Independents 

8, Slung by reports from Egypt that 
Major Sal ah S a tern hud stated that Say id 
Abdur Rahman cl Mahdi had sought an 
interview with the major during the latter's 
recent visit to Khartoum (whereas the fact 
wu very much the opposite) and by other 
anti-Mahdist articles in the Egyptian press: 
and after much brooding over Salahs 
alleged admission to S,i> id Abdur Rahman 
that Sayid Ali had some IE, \ million to 
spend on furthering Egyptian and Khatmi 
political objectives in the Sudan the Umma 
Party sent a memorandum to General 
Ncguih threatening a complete and lasting 
breach; and publicised the fact that they 
had done so, 


9. Of the two wanderers mentioned in 
paragraph 6 of summary No. 10, Sayid 
Mohammed SJiingeiti has now returned 
from Egypt and denied the statements which 
he was alleged to have made in that country* 
including one lo the effect that whatever 
happened immediately unity was ultimately 
inevitable. He says that he still stands for 
independence. This has not affected his 
continued public advocacy of a coalition 
alter the elections. He is so moved by the 
sight of inter-Sudanese strife and the evil 
effects of :t struggle between Abdul la hi El 
Fadil and El Azhari in Omdurman North 
that he has offered his place as a candidate 
in Omdurman West (where he is standing 
as an independent supported by the Umma) 
to one of the two if he could not find a safe 
seat elsewhere. In fact, it appears that 
Shingciti went to Egypt primarily to nego¬ 
tiate for finance for a pump scheme from 
Messrs. Rye Evans and that he succeeded 

10. The other traveller, Abdullah! El Fadil, 
is stated by the Umma Party to be in con¬ 
stant touch with them and to be due back 
in the Sudan towards the end of September* 
Meanwhile the Umma Executive, headed 
by Sayid Siddiq. held a meeting in support 
of Abdullah! in his constituency on the 3rd 
September which was attended by over 
1,000 people and was quite successful. 
Among the speakers was Abduilahi'g son 
Kama! 

11, After the defection of the Watantsts 
to the Unionists Sayid Abdur Rahman has 
taken steps to ensure the co-operation with 
him of the Idrisiyas (see above about the 
Argo incident) and the famaiLiyas. Both 
these sects are historically connected with 
the Khatiniya* though now pro-inde- 
pendent He has also hud a talk with 
Mr. Sweeney, the American Liaison Officer 
who has been pessimistic about the chances 
of the independents in the elections, The 
press* of course* reported much to Mr. 
Sweeney s embarrassment—that they had 
discussed Point Four aid. Other Umma 
Party activity includes a projected visit by 
the Secretary-General to Darfur to settle 
various local difficulties there. There is still 
difficulty within the Umma Party fas within 
the N.UJL) about finding safe seats for the 
high officials of the party. 

Egyptian Activities 

12, Major Ahmed Abdul Aziz, the 
Egyptian Army Welfare Officer (Political 
Commissar* in the .Sudan, has been taking 
preliminary steps to recruit Sudanese for 
service in the Egyptian army by registering 
(heir names and particulars at the Egyptian 


Economic Expert s Office. His activities were 
obvious for several days from the crowds 
outside the office, but the Sudan police have 
found it difficult to get evidence. When 
enquiries were made by the independent 
press about his behaviour the major denied 
that he had been recruiting, applied for a 
permit to enEer the southern dosed districts, 
and went off to Toril in Equator] a. There 
he is taking over a unique collection of 
spears, bead skirts and other Latuka 
clothing and implements assembled over 
many years by a Government pensioner. 
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The Sudan Government bid £E. 3(30 for the 
collection but the Egyptian Government 
outbid them with an offer of £E. 600. The 
Umma paper remarked that there was no 
objection to Sudanese volunteering to fight 
with Nationalists in Indonesia* Korea, or 
even the Canal Zone, but they did strongly 
object to a Foreign Government opening an 
office in the Sudan to recruit them, ft is 
known, however, that the Umma leaders 
were in facL much concerned as they thought 
that the volunteers might be trained as pro- 
Unity agents in the Sudan 
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C.R.C* AT LIBERATION RALLY MEETING ON SEPTEMBER IS 


vjV. ffmikty to Lord Salisbury, 


(No. LUO) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic! September 16. 1953. 

At a mass meeting organised by 
Liberation Rall> in Republic Square on 
September 35 important speeches were 
made by General Neguib and leading 
members of C.R.C, 

2* General Neguib and Gamut Abdel 
Nasser insisted on the need for national 
unity to attain objectives of the revolution. 
Traitors had profited by their conciliatory 
policv to try lo spread dissension. Severe 
action would be taken against all such 
efforts. Principal speech was made by 
Major Salah Salem. Minister or National 
Guidance. Following is summary* 

Ui) The C.R.C, had made a mistake in 
following a tolerant policy when they 
came to power and in allowing the 
agents of imperialism to continue 
their activities unchecked. The 
country should not forget that these 
politicians were the people who had 
caused moral corruption and 
economic chaos which existed 
before the revolution These people 
were now spreading rumours 
intended to create dissension and to 
strengthen their own position, 

(h) The politicians of the old regime had 
trafficked Egypt's rights with the 
British in the past. 

(r! There would be no more bargaining 
with Egypt’s rights. He stated. I 

470 L7 


(Received September I6\ 


hereby declare that we shall never 
accept joint defence in any form. 
That is our pledge, and we shall 
stand by it. 5 also declare that we 
shall never agree to join any alliance 
as a condition for evacuation. 

(ti\ The Government had proof that 
foreign Powers were actively working 
against the regime- Major Salem 
read cm a document which, he said, 
hud come into their possession and 
according lo which a programme of 
action against the C.R.C was being 
prepared outside Egypt A certain 
embassy (the embassy of a Govern¬ 
ment other than the Government 
responsible for preparing the opera¬ 
tion! would be one of (he channels 
through which instructions would be 
sent. Major Salem assured the 
audience that they would not guess 
the State to which this embassy 
belonged, It was not that of an 
Arab Sla!e. 

(e) internal press censorship would 
remain in full force, sttree the press 
continued to harbour elements of 
corruption and deception. All 
aspects of Egyptian life would be 
purged by C.R.C, and press would 
not escape this, 

if) In conclusion. Major Salem said that 
a court of the revolution would be 
set up to try persons charged with 

H 
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working against the interests of the 
country and the existence ot the 
revolution. It would not he bound 
by I he regulations of the ordinary 
courts. 


4, A communique issued later announced 
that the members of the court were 
Wing Commander Baghdadi, Minister of 
Defence, Lieu tenant-Colonel Anwar Sadat 
and Squadron Leader Hussun Ibrahim, 
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FURTHER POINTS FROM THE SPEECHES OF THE C.R.C LEADERS 

Mr, Hankey io Lord Salisbury, {Received September 16) 


fNo. 1310 Cairo, 

i Telegraphic! September /6 r 1953, 

My immediately preceding telegram. 
Economic achievements of the C.R.C. 
were reviewed by Wing Commander Games 
Salem, member of the C.R.C and Chairman 
of the Agrarian Reform Committee. 

2. He said Egypt’s economic problems 
had mol been neglected. Programmes had 
been drawn up to raise the general standard 
of production in agriculture, industry and 
mining and for supplying the people with 
all the necessities of life, He explained basic 
necessity to increase production to match 
colossal increase of population of I million 
every three years. 

3. The lirsl project put into effect was the 
electrification of the Aswan Dam. on which 
work started several months ago. Five 
thousand workers were now engaged at 
Aswan and a project which had remained 
unrealised For (wenty years was now in the 
process of completion. What would have 
tost £7 million twenty years ago would now 
tost the Government £27 million. Other 
industrial projects under urgent considera¬ 


te 

tion were those for an iron and steel industry 
to produce 200,000 tons annually, a sugar 
beet factory, a fertiliser factory, a new oil 
pipeline between Cairo and Suez and an 
addition to the Government oil refinery at 
Suez. It was also intended to grow more 
sugar and jute and to build two large silos 
for the storage of wheat, much of which had 
previously been ruined through inadequate 
storage facilities, 

4, Gama] Salem laid special stress on the 
need lor increased irrigation and agricul¬ 
tural production to assist smallholders. 
Loans would in future he granted against the 
borrowers' crops instead of, as previously. 
Only on Sand mortgages. Most important 
of nil, however, was I he project for the new 
Aswan Dam which would enable the Nile 
Hoods (o be completely controlled, would 
make wider irrigation possible and thus 
bring very large new tracts of land under 
cultivation, All these projects were part of 
the Government s plan to raise (he economic 
standards of Egypt, and the Government 
would spare no efforts to bring them to 
fruition. 
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CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR ON SEPTEMBER 2L 1953 

Egyptian Negotiations 

The Morq uess of Salisbury to Sir O, fforvev I Paris) 


(No 780, Secret! Foreign Office, 
Sir. September 22, 1953- 

At dinner on September 21st at the French 
Embassy the ambassador raised the subject 
of the Egyptian negotiations. 

2, I told him briefly the point which our 
negotiations had now reached. He did not 
seem greatly interested in the conditions for 
the reactivation of the base, nor in the 
subject of the duration of the agreement. 


though he asked one or two questions as 
to the posilion of the technicians, Would 
(hey. for example, be under Egyptian 
command? 

3. On the other hand, he was, as might be 
expected, eager to know anything [ could 
tell him about the proposed reference in the 
agreement to freedom of transit through the 
Sue/. Canal. 1 explained that we should be 
satisfied with the clause in the preamble 


dealing with this, since we understood that 
this would have legal effect. M. Massigli 
then enquired whether Egyptian assurances 
on this point would not be limited io the 
period of I he agreement. I s&id that, in my 
view, they would not. Jhey would in effect 
be a reaffirmation of a general principle 
already accepted by Egypt: but (he 
British people would expect to have 
a reference to this principle in the 
agreement. He also asked whether it 
was our intention that a reference to this 
subject in the Defence Agreement should 
lake the place of the policy previously agreed 
between Britain and Franco for a multi¬ 
lateral maritime consortium. I said that it 
in no way replaced that policy. Indeed, we 


thought that it reinforced it, by providing a 
jumping-off place for a further Anglo- 
French approach to the Americans on the 
subject. The ambassador seemed greatly 
relieved by this information. He said, 
however, that he had no great hopes of the 
Americans agreeing to multi Lateral action 
such as we bad in mind, for they fell that it 
might create an inconvenient precedent for 
the Panama Canal. 

4. I am sending copies of (his despatch io 
Her Majesty's representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Ankara and Cairo, and to the Head of 
British Middle East Office, Fayid 

1 am. &c. 

Salisbury. 


JE 1023/6 No. 40 

THE POSSIBILITY OF EGYPT RAISING THE KENYA QUESTION VI 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Hm, R. Hankey to Lord Salisbury, i Received September 23) 


(No. 204. Confidential) Cairo, 

My Lord Marquess, September 2/, 1953. 

In my telegram No. 198 Saving 1 recorded 
the representations which I made to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs regarding the 
prominence given in certain Influential 
sections of the press to the visit of Mr. 
Joseph Murumbi who was stated to be a 
delegate of the proscribed African Union 
of Kenya and even a representative of Man 
Man, 

2. I have the honour to inform you that 
in Al Mhri of the 18th of September, Dr. 
B.iduwi, the leader of the Egyptian Dele¬ 
gation to the United Nations was reported 
ns saying that " the defence of freedom 
everywhere against imperialism and positive 
neutrality between East and West constitute 
the basic fundamentals of Egypt's foreign 
policy " and further that *' priority will be 
accorded by Lhe Egyptian delegation to 
exposing imperialism in ... , Kenya.” 

3. As I had to see the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on other matters on the 19th 
of September ! drew his attention to this 
statement. I reminded him of what 1 had 
said before and told him that by no stretch 
of imagination could the internal affairs of 
Kenya properly come within the purview of 
the United Nations. In any case 1 must 
again repeat that the Mini May movement 
wits a revolt against any progressive civilisa¬ 
tion and that no Government worth the 
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name could possibly allow savage murders 
and mutilations to continue in the name of 
that or any other movement. So far from 
its being ” anli-imperialist.” the vast number 
of victims had been Africans who had died 
in the most horrible circumstances. I told 
the Minister that speaking without instruc¬ 
tions and as a representative Englishman, I 
could assure him that great harm would be 
done to Egypt's reputation in Great Britain 
if their delegation tried to raise this matter 
at the United Nations or supported other 
delegations in doing so. No one but the 
Communists could possibly gain from carry¬ 
ing the so-called anti-imperialist movement 
to such lengths. It was undoubtedly the 
Communists' object to create and use an 
Lintt-impcrialist movement in order to make 
trouble between the Bru sh and their friends 
on such matters. 

4. The Minister took note of what I hud 
said, but said he thought that the 
United Nations would be an excellent 
forum for us to present our case as regards 
Kenya. He did not attempt to dcn> what 
47 Ah \ri had said, I repeated that any 
ad ion n> the Egyptian delegation in this 
sense could not fail to create great resent - 
menE and ill-feeling against Egypt in Great 
Britain. 

5. I have for some time past been con¬ 
cerned at lhe lengths to which the policy of 
opposing “imperialism ” is being carried art 
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this country. Some members of the Council 
for the Revolutionary Command {e.g,. 
Colonel Anwar el Sadat the managing editor 
of At Tahrir\ and some civilian members of 
the Egyptian Government (c.g,, M- Falhy 
Riidwan the Minister of Stale) are so 
extremist in this respect as to lend them¬ 
selves easily to Communist manoeuvres, if, 
indeed, they are not fellow-travellers or 
under-cover Communis Is themselves. We 
should not be under any illusion as to the 
dancer which such men represent to our 
interests here with their anti-imperialist arid 
neutralist theories, although there is a great 
deal of loose and sentimental thinking on 
the subject both of ** imperialism" and 


" neutrality/ There is .little doubt that this 
tendency is, if anything, on the increase in 
Egypt, and it may well become more pro¬ 
nounced when British troops are withdrawn, 
if the other members of the Council for the 
Revolutionary Command do nothing more 
active to oppose it. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the United Kingdom Delegation to the 
United Nations at New York, to Her 
Majesty's Ambassadors at Washington and 
Paris, to the British Middle East Office and 
to the Governor of Kenya, 

I have, &c, 

R. M. A. HAN KEY. 


JE 1015/133 No, 41 

THE PRESENT TREND OF EGYPTIAN INTERNAL POLITICS 

The Hott. R. Hankev to L&rd Salisbury, (Received October 3) 


fNo. 210. Confidential! Cairo, 

My Lord Marquess, September 29 f i953. 

Egypt’s foreign policy tends to be 
dominated to an embarrassing degree by 
the day-to-day exigencies of internal 
politics. Now that we are proposing to 
conclude a defence agreement involving, for 
the first time for seventy-one years, (he 
removal of British lighting troops from this 
country and to entrust our interests here to 
a very large extent to the goodwill or other¬ 
wise of Egyptian Governments, it seems 
particularly desirable to analyse the present 
trend of Egyptian internal politics and the 
interplay of the various forces involved. 

2. 1 have already endeavoured in my tele¬ 
gram No. 1273 to send you a general appre¬ 
ciation of the political considerations 
involved in this question. I now have the 
honour to transmit to Your Lordship here¬ 
with a most informative memorandum!‘I by 
Mr, Trcfor Evans, Oriental Counsellor at 
this embassy, analysing in further detail the 
political position of the council for the 
Revolutionary Command (C.R.C.)* which 
forms the Government of this country, and 
the forces opposed to it. 

3. As you will see from Mr. Evans's 
memorandum, the opposition to the C,R,C 
may be regarded a& partly political and 
partly due to economic discontent. We can 
do nothing to help overcome the political 
opposition, Egyptian politicians will, l fear, 
always try to outdo each other in patrio¬ 


tism; to misquote I he old saying, it is 
sartoit t pas d'erinma a tiroiie in Egypt. 
When we made the 1936 Treaty, we took 
the wise precaution of getting virtually 
every political leader of importance into a 
coalition government and having his signa¬ 
ture on the treaty. This procedure is out 
of the question to-day. In the present poli¬ 
tical situation it seems really impossible to 
get the Wafd or even the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood to share responsibility with the present 
Government. In any case even the pro¬ 
cedure we adopted in 3936 did not stop the 
Wafd in general or Nahas Pasha personally 
from attacking the agreement they had 
signed or even from abrogating it alto¬ 
gether, This is a sobering reflexion for any 
who are templed to believe that we can 
ever place much trust in the Egyptians, It 
also shows that a treaty concluded with an 
Egyptian Government based on over¬ 
whelming popular support is not paradoxi¬ 
cally, any more likely to endure than one 
concluded with a military junta. The real 
question is whciher we arc able and willing 
to make it unrewarding and dangerous 
for any Egyptian Government to disregard 
the treaty, as well as profitable to 
implement it. 

4. As regards opposition due to economic 
discontent, we can and in my opinion must 
do something on a big scale to boost 
Egyptian economy and should be prepared 
to make a very early start in doing so. if 
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the council for the Revolutionary Command 
is not sooner rather than later to sink be¬ 
neath the weight of its economic troubles, 
i have suggested elsewhere that we should 
combine in this wish the Americans, who 
seem to he willing to co-operate. Mr, Evans 
analyses, in his conclusions the reasons why 
a long-term programme for extending agri¬ 
culture and industry is to be preferred from 
the point of view of its political effect on 
our interests to a policy of economic pallia¬ 
tives and temporary lump sum generosity, 
though some of that will also be needed if 
the CR.C. is iu survive. 

5, Meanwhile, as you will see from 
Mr, Evans s analysis, the C.R.C do not 
enjoy the support of any adequate political 
organisation. The Liberation Rally has not 
so far supplied the need, The attitude of 
the Moslem Brotherhood, which in the early 
stages gave the regime valuable support, is 
now equivocal and potentially hostile. The 
Government at present relics on the army 
and pending the development ol broader 
political support, either through the Libera¬ 
tion Rally or otherwise, (he regime has been 
forced to adopt the policy of neutralising 
hostile dements and discrediting their 
leaders, most of whom have certainly pro¬ 
vided plenty of sensational material for this 
purpose by their past misdeeds. Neither 
the Wafd nor the Moslem Brotherhood 
under their present leadership would appear 
to be in a position to till the vacuum which 
has been created. Whether the Liberation 
Rally can do so remains to be seen. 
Various extreme Left-wing organisations 
are actively trying to develop an under¬ 
ground movement. 

6, This is hardly a favourable political 
background for concluding a treaty of sucli 
importance, but I do not see what we can 
do to alter it. Inexperienced as (he CR.C. 


are, no better Government than the present 
one can be foreseen, and certainly none with 
a belter understanding of basic strategic 
realities* The alternative is likely to be 
either an obscurantist Moslem Brotherhood 
Government or a demagogic Wafdist 
Government. Neither would be at all con¬ 
ducive to our interests. If, however, the 
C.ft.C. conclude a defence agreement with 
us and receive adequate economic aid in 
time,, the) are likely to receive the support 
of many Egyptians who will try to climb 
on to the band wagon. They may then last 
lor a few years. This is not saying much, 
and if we really want a new Defence Agree¬ 
ment. the risk of the C.R.C, falling and of 
their successors denouncing the agreement 
is one which we have to face* We must find 
means of making it more in Egypt's interest 
to keep the agreement than to denounce it, 

7. To sum up, it is in my opinion only 
worth Her Majesty’s Government taking 
the great political risks involved in 
removing British troops, if we make a 
vigorous, determined and sincere effort to 
win the friendship of Egypt and to make 
this event the beginning of a big new deal 
not only in Egypt but in the Middle East 
as a whole, in close co-operation with the 
United States. The removal of British 
troops must appear not as the end of an 
epoch but as the beginning of a new era 
in which the Western European countries 
will have a big part to play. 

8, 3 ami sending copies of this despatch 
to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office and to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at Bagdad, ledda, Damascus* Beirut* 
Amman, Tel Aviv, Ankara* Paris and 
Washington. 

I have. &c, 

R. M A, HANKEY. 
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SUDAN: POLITIC A1 SUMMARY 


Period September 12 25, 1953 

Mr. Riches to Lord Salisbury, fReceived September 30) 

(Enclosure to P I. despatch No. 26 of September 25, 1953, from the Office o! the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, Khartoum.! 


Electoral Commission 

Hue Electoral Commission announced its 
provisional time-table for the elections. 
The electoral rolls are to be closed on the 
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3f>t]i September* and on the 3rd October 
the commission will issue its formal order 
for the holding of the elections. The last 
day for nominations will be the 12th 
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October. I he primary elections in the 
twenty-four indirect constituencies will 
begin on the 2nd November while 
secondary polling m these constituencies 
and polling in the sixty-eight direct con¬ 
stituencies will be held between the 15th 
and the 25lh November. The results of all 
these elections will be declared b> the end 
of November. Polling in the thirty 
^enaioria! constituencies (the remaining 
twenty members of the Senate are 
nominatedi and for the five members in the 
Graduates constituency will be completed 
b> lac 7th December and the results 
declared by the 10th December. Follow ing 
protests, by live two mum political parlies 
that not enough time hud been allowed for 
the filing of objections to names on ihc 
electoral rolls, the Electoral Commission 
announced on the 2 1st September that while 
the rolls wjj] be closed as announced on the 
30th September they may be amended tip 
to the 10th October as a result of objections 
and appeals submitted to registration 
officers and dealt with by them by that 
date. 

2. Barring unforeseen external events, 
there seems little reason to fear that this 
programme will not be adhered to. The 
Commission itself recognises that in some 
areas even by the middle of November 
travelling will still be difficult but they 
intend to establish polling booths in the 
more accessible places and hope for the 
best. As a last resort, too, even the most 
doctrinaire members of the commission 
have agreed that election by acclamation 
may have to be accepted in one or two 
instances. The commission has been 
present at successfully conducted trial 
elections held in the Shambat and South 
Khartoum constituencies and has held a 
successful conference for chief electoral 
officers, The representatives of the parties 
acting as liaison officers with the com¬ 
mission have been changed in two eases and 
the newcomers show a welcome improve¬ 
ment in clarity of exposition and sense of 
responsibility. The chairman of the com¬ 
mission has asked the purties through the 
liaison officers to do alt in their power to 
ensure that the elections are carried out 
with order and discipline and the parties 
have affirmed their intention of doing this 

A nglo -1 gy pi i j n Refill ions 

3, The Sudan Administration has followed 
up its first communique about the pro¬ 
motion of British officials with a second 
and longer one explaining that until the 


appointed day the present Government 
must be responsible for the maintenance 
a.td efficiency of the administration and 
that all promotions and transfers were being 
made in accordance with recognised rules 
and practices with this object in view. 
Although the announcement contained the 
controversial statement that accelerated 
Sudanisaiion would be “ unlawful " before 
the appointed day and the establishment 
of me Sudani saiion Committee, the 
announcement has had some effect both by 
reason of ns length and weight and because 
there is a perceptible sobering of the 
atmosphere as the elections approach. The 
Sudanese in fact are showing the first signs 
of realising their responsibilities and facing 
up to them. The Sudanese Administrators 
Association, for example,, has issued a state¬ 
ment enjoining on its members neutrality 
during tne forthcoming elections and strict 
application to duty. The association 
reminded the Sudanese people that any 
serious breach of the peace might force the 
Governor-General to use his powers 
under the Self-Government Statute. This 
announcement connoting a real sense of 
public responsibility has not prevented the 
Sudanese administrators from pressing for 
more Sudanisatjon in the south and in 
certain higher posts in the Civil Secretary's 
Department. 

Egyptian Activities 

4 Possibly from a desire to keep the pot 
boiling after the rebuff lo Saleh Salem on 
his Iasi visit to Khartoum, General Ncgtiib 
has addressed seven notes of enquiry or 
complaint within a space of ten days to the 
Sudan Government. They covered such 
diverse subjects as the appointment of 
Resident Magistrates, the markings on 
Sudan Airways aircraft, the representation 
of the Sudan at international conferences, 
the customs privileges enjoyed by the 
United Kingdom Trade Commission and 
ihe reason for the existence of the American 
and French liaison officers. Sir fames 
Robertsons indiscretions, rumours of a 
devaluation of ihe Egyptian pound, and air 
services between the Sudan and Israel 

Ihc Political Parlies 

5. The situation has been generally quiet 
with a marked interest in events in Egypt 
and Anglo-Egyplian relations almost over¬ 
shadowing the internal political scene. 
Apart from the activities of the Electoral 
Commission the main features have been 
an undignified public quarrel between 
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Abdullah Bey Khalil. Secretary-General of 
the Umma Party, and Mirghani Hamza, 
a leading member of the Executive of the 
N.U.P., and tours of the provinces b> 
electioneering teams, 

6. Sayid Siddiq, Alt Taha, Ali Badri and 
Abdullah Bey Khalil paid a (lying visit to 
Kordofan, the first three returning to Khar¬ 
toum on the 22nd September, The last- 
named continued to Darfur* where he is to 
try and straighten out personal difficulties 
which have caused some anxiety to Umma 
party leaders among the chiefs of the 
Rizcigat section of the Baggara tribe which 
is theoretically solidly Mahdist- It is hoped 
that a safe constituency has been found for 
Abdullah Bey at Umm Kcddada m Eastern 
Darfur and that the Anzar electors of $uki 
may be persuaded lo accept Ali Badri, the 
Minister of Health, as their candidate. 

7. An N.U.P. team composed of Mirghmtt 
Hamza, Ibrahim cl Mufti and Ahmed 
Husein cl Rufni left Khartoum on the 23rd 
September on an electioneering tour of Ihc 
Non hern P ro v i nee. I $ tna i 1 el A zh a ri i s e Eec- 
tioneering in the H&ssahdssa area in the 
fieri ra r 

8. Surour Ramlcb. the 3*R.P, Nazir who 
controls Khartoum Rural North Consti¬ 
tuency, has also left for Darfur on an elec¬ 
tioneering tour. He is afterwards to go to 
the south. The S.R.P are in a very bad way 
financially 

9. Birth Diu, a leading southerner and 
former member of the Legislative Assembly 


for Upper Nile Province, has issued a state¬ 
ment repudiating any idea of unity with 
Egypt and calling on southerners lo stand 
together for southern interests. The state¬ 
ment has been widely publicised even by the 
Umma press and has had a good reception. 
Buth Diu has resigned from Government 
service in order to take an active part in 
politics. He is regarded by the Indian and 
American members of ibe Electoral Com¬ 
mission as a British puppet. 

Miscellaneous 

10, The report I paragraph 9 of Summary 
No. Ill that Messrs. Rye Evans were in¬ 
vesting money in Sudan agriculture has 
drawn a protest from the pro-Egyptian 
paper £7 trtihad which contrasts the willing¬ 
ness of Ihe Sudan Government lo allow a 
British firm to behave thus with their oppo¬ 
sition to ihe proposals made by Egyptian 
agriculturists to establish agricultural com¬ 
panies in the country, 

11, A strike in tin: railway workshops at 
Port Sudan over a minor disciplinary matter, 
threatened at one time to bring work at the 
port and on the railways to a standstill, The 
strike has now r been broken. The press and 
public opinion generally have not been very 
sympathetic towards the railwaymen, par¬ 
ticularly after the revelation that an engine 
driver on the Sudan railways makes £E.$0 
a month. 


JE 1013/52 No, 43 

SUDAN: POLITICAL SUMMARY No. 13 
Period September 26 October 9, 1953 

Afr, Riches to Mr. Eden. (Received October 14\ 

{Enclosure to P L despatch No, 28 of October 9, 1953, from the Office of the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner, Khartoum! 


Goveroor-GeneralN Commission 

Sir Lawrence GratTtcy-Smith, the British 
member of the commission, is expected to 
arrive in Khartoum an the Nth October. 
Mian Ziauddin, the chairman and Pakistani 
member, is expected about the 15th Novem¬ 
ber, The date of the re-assembly of the 
commission has not vet been fixed. 

the Elections 

2, The Electoral Commission has 
announced a number of decisions on mat¬ 
ters of detail. These include the method of 


voting in the various constituencies, the 
colours Lind symbols to be used for ballot 
papers and the procedure in the primary 
elections in Indirect Constituencies. The 
commission has also issued a notice fixing a 
time-table for the elections which does not 
differ materially from that reported in Sum¬ 
mary No, 12. There is si ill a potentially 
dangerous gap between the date of the 
announcement of results in the territorial 
elections (the end of November] and the 
closing of the poll in the Graduates 1 Con¬ 
stituency of five seats (the 7th December! 
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rtiid an attempt is being made to reduce this. 

3. As regards methods of voting the com¬ 
mission has decided that in Direct Const j- 
tueneies ballot papers will be the normal 
method of voting but in twenty-two con¬ 
stituencies in the north and all Direct 
Constituencies in the south tokens will be 
used. Jn the indirect Constituencies voting 
in the primary elections will be by either 
tokens or acclamation and in the secondary 
elections by token only. In five Indirect 
Constituencies voting by acclamation in the 
primary elections will be allowed but the 
method laid down f whereby voters will stand 
behind the candidate they favour and move 
to behind their second choice if their first 
is eliminated, smacks more of a children's 
game than what is normally understood by 
acclamation, 

4. The closing of ihe electoral rolls on 
I ho 30th September w as enlivened by an 
incident in Omdurman South for which it 
seems that both the Umma candidate, 
Mohammed Haj el Amin, and the registra¬ 
tion officer (alleged to be an N.U.P, sym¬ 
pathiser i must bear some of the blame. A 
few days before the closing of the roll 
Mohammed pm in a list of 4,(XX) voters of 
whom perhaps half existed. The registra¬ 
tion officer is alleged to have taken no action 
on the list for a day or two and then on the 
basis of the fictitious nature of a number 
of the names to have declined to lake any 
action to register any of the names—even 
the genuine ones. The matter has been 
referred to the courts and to the electoral 
Commission and is not yet settled. It seems 
likely, however, that characteristic Umma 
crookedness and foolishness combined may 
have lost them the votes of 2,<XX) supporters, 

5. There have been other incidents con¬ 
nected w r ith the registration of voters 
throughout the country and particularly in 
regard to the eligibility of Fell ala or 
Westerners from the French Sudan and 
West Africa many of whom have been m 
ihe Sudan since before the Mahdia. 

6. The Governor-General’s representa¬ 
tive (the Raid) has sent letters to the two 
Sayids announcing the Government's inten¬ 
tion to take all measures to ensure tran¬ 
quillity during the elections and inviting their 
co-operation. This completes the various 
steps and announcements made by the ad¬ 
ministration, the police, the political parties, 

A.c «to this same end. 

Anghj-Suduncse Ktdulinns 

7. Controversy continues over the promo- 
lions of British officials and the creation of 


new posts in the Ministry of Finance in 
connexion with development and financial 
control to which Englishmen had been 
appointed. Rumours that three Sudanese 
Deputy Governors are to be appointed have 
been officially denied but there is in fact 
some truth in the story, 

A British engineer arrested for corrup¬ 
tion while engaged on work at the airfield 
at El Dueim is reported to have recovered 
from the mental breakdown which threat¬ 
ened and his trial is due to begin on ihe 
23rd October, 

9. The fiftieth anniversary of University 
(Gordons College was celebrated on the 
3rd October. The ceremony w r as boycotted 
by the present students, but the Chancellor, 
Ibrahim Ahmed, made a courageous speech 
in which he referred to all the British bene¬ 
factors of the college from Kitchener 
onwards. 

Egyptian Activities 

10, An Incident in which a number of the 
N.U.P. visited Nasir in an Egyptian 
Irrigation Department launch and con¬ 
ducted political propaganda there which 
led to the arrest of two Nuer, has been 
taken tip by the Acting Civil Secretary with 
the Inspector-Genera I of the Egyptian 
Irrigation Department, The Electoral 
Commission have been informed of the 
affair and will no doubt be obliged to make 
some statement about it when the Inspector- 
Geiteral has replied. A group of Irrigation 
Department officials are reported to have 
visited Mcridi in Southern Equatona, 

3 1. Numbers of Sudanese employed in 
Egypt from army officers to menial servants 
are reported to be arriving in the Sudan on 
two months' leave with full pay and to be 
dispersing to their homes to indulge in pro- 
Egypt inn propaganda. The Umma and 
Wat <i nisi press report that they num¬ 
ber up to 2,000 and one Umma leader has 
stated that he knows personally of ten such 
persons. 

Political Parties 

12. The Umma Party continue to mani¬ 
fest apprehension and irritation at the way 
in which their affairs proceed. All hough 
Abdulla Bey Khalil has now returned to 
Khartoum, all is not well either among the 
Rizeicbnt or in the Zilsm-ei and Kulum 
constituencies in Darfur. Say id Siddiq and 
other members of the Umma Party intend 
to visit Darfur again in the near future. In 
the Geziru some of the constituencies 
bordering the Blue Nile have become less 
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certain in their allegiance and this like 
Darfur is an area where the biller an¬ 
tagonism between the S,K P. and the 
Umma Party is showing unfortunate 
resultv. f he electors of Suki have refused 
to accept Ali Badri as their candidate. 
Say id Abdul la hi d Fad if has returned to 
Khartoum. 

13, On the other hand the N.U.P team 
sent to the Northern Provinces some feme 
ago are spending a remarkably long time 
there considering that the area is considered 
to be safely in the hands of their parly. 
The Umma Party are expressing confidence 
in the results at Berber and Darner, 

14. The N.U.P have announced that 
except in the case of the Graduates' Con¬ 
stituency, where responsibility lies with the 
Central Executive, Provincial Committees 
of the party are responsible for nominating 
candidates and for deciding between rival 
claimants for the honour. The committees 
are enjoined to see that no constituency is 
left without an N.L'.P. candidate. 


15. S or our Kamleh (S.R.P.t has paid his 
visit to the south, which is staled to have 
been successful. The other two parties arc 
now contemplating sending further teams 
down to that area and it has been reported 
that the h\U-P, group headed by El A/.kiri 
himself will leave about 15th October. 

Miscellaneous 

16. The vexed and perennial question of 
main drainage lor Khartoum has been 
carried a singe further with the decision by 
the Municipal Council to accept the terms 
offered bv the Centra! Government for a 
loan of EE. 1 million to facilitate the 
scheme, and to let mi Lite ditch digging 
work to local contractors rather than to 
accept what are alleged to be the 
“ exorbitant tenders of foreign firms." 

IT, The net average share of the proceeds 
of the Gezira cotton crop accruing to 
tenants for the season 1952-53 is £E. 165 
per 4D feddans tenancy (of which 10 fed- 
dans is under cotton). This compares with 
CE. 757 in The boom year of 1950 51, 
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THE TKEAI OF IBRAHIM ABDEL HAD] 

Thi' Hon, R. Han key m Mr. Eden. {Received October /»;> 


iNo, 2IS. Confidential! Cairo, 

Kir t October 14. fv5J. 

With reference to my telegrams Nos. 1376 
and 1398 reporting The trial and sentence of 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadk former Saadist Prime 
Minister, I have the honour to submit an 
account of the trial based on press reports 
and on information gleaned from other 
sources. It seemed worth going into some 
detail, ns this was probably the most 
important case with which the tribunal will 
have to deal and provides a fair example 
of its methods and procedure. Summaries 
of the proceedings which appeared in The 
Egyptian Gazette arc enclosed,f'i 

2, Abdel Hadi appeared before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal composed of three 
members of the Council for the Revolu¬ 
tionary Command (Wing Commander 
Abdul Latif Boghdadi. President, and 
lieu ten am-Colonel Anwar Sadat and 
Squadron Leader Hassan Ibrahim mem¬ 
bers). lit its first session on September 26 
The following charges, of which he had 
been informed 36 hours earlier, were read 


out and he pleaded not guilty to each in 
t urn: — 

(it Contacting foreign Powers during 
1953 with the intention of working 
against the regime and country, 

(iit Involving the Egyptian Army in the 
Palestine battle before it was fully 
prepared in order to comply with 
ex-King Fn rank's wishes, thereby 
giving imperialism a firm hold on 
this country. 

Conducting a reign of terror during 
1948 and 1949 by arresting and 
torturing Egyptian citizens and per¬ 
sonally supervising the carrying out 
of his orders. These measures were 
not justified by security needs and 
thereby violated the provisions of 
the Constitution then in force. 

1 1 ' 1 Preparing the assassination of Sheikh 


I fassan el Banna, the Supreme 
Guide of the Moslem Brotherhood, 
and attempting to mislead the 
investigation so that the criminals 
might escape punishment. 

O N’t* printed 
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tv* Taking an effective pari in having the 
royal yacht If Maitrussu repaired at 
great expense, despite technical 
advice against i( r 

tvii Abusing his ministerial influence i;i 
the years 1945, 1947, I94B and 1949, 
by having roads made serving his 
property thereby causing imneces¬ 
sary expense to the Treasury, 

Abdel Hadi protested that he had not 
been interrogated before the trial and that 
he had no lime to obtain witnesses. His 
request to be represented by two lawyers 
was disallowed and he appointed Maitre 
Mustali MareJ* who. as an Independent, 
had been a Minister in his 1949 Cabinet, 
as defence counsel. 

3* Maitre Marei requested time to 
prepare his case and protested that the 
accused should have received the indictment 
at least twenty-hour hours before the trial. 
The day which had actually elapsed since 
the indictment was delivered was Friday, a 
holiday, and should not have been counted. 
He also protested that the accused hud not 
been questioned before the trial and was 
therefore ignorant of the case against him. 
In particular, he knew nothing about the 
lirsi charge. Maitre Marei demanded I hut 
sixteen defence witnesses should be called, 
including General Ahmed Mawawy 
i Commander-in-Chief in Palestine at the 
outbreak of hostilities!* General Ahmed 
Fuad Sadek tCommander-in-Chicf in 
Palestine at the end of the war*. Abdul 
R.ihnian Az/um (former Secretary-General 
of the Arab League! and Abdd Kazak 
Sanhoury (President of the Council of 
State*. He also asked that certain 
documents should be made available. After 
deliberation the Tribunal decided that 
l>r, Naeih Iskander (Minister of Health in 
Abdd Hadi's Government!.General Ahmed 
Abdul Hadi (former Commandant of the 
( iiio ( tty Police) and Hussein Rtfaut 
(former Miudir of Diikabtia Province and 
present Under-Secretary of State for the 
Interior! should he summoned as defence 
witnesses for the second, third ,itid sixth 
charges respectively* that General Mawawy, 
who was unable to attend the trial owing to 
ill-health, should be questioned at his home 
and that the documents requested by the 
defence in connection with last four charges 
would be produced. A three-day adjourn¬ 
ment, (he longest permissible under the 
decree establishing the 1 nbunal* was 
allowed. 


4. At the resumption of the (rial on die 
29th of September the military prosecutor 
stated that he had received a letter from 
the late Sheikh at Hanna's brother 
demanding that Mmtrc Marei should cease 
to represent the accused as he had mediated 
between the Moslem Brotherhood and the 
Abdel Hadi Government and was therefore 
an interested parly. Maitre Marei replied 
ai length and with great vehemence, stating 
that the Bar Association had informed him 
that they had no objection to his acting for 
Abdd Had* and had asked him to carry on 
hts duties. After discussion the Tribunal 
agreed to let him continue* 

5. Maitre Marei then led off by 
protesting that he had not been given 
permission to attend the prosecution's 
e Kami nation of General Mawawy. his own 
witness. He followed this with a complaint 
that he had not been given a chance to 
prepare his case for the first charge as. when 
he had asked for the relevant documents* 
he had been told that there were none Nor 
could he open the defence on the second 
charge until some form of procedure for the 
hearing had been laid down. He went on 
to object to the prosecution's request that 
the first charge should be heard in camera. 
The Tribunal was certainly empowered to 
hold secret sessions but open dealing was 
the essence of justice and, for the sake of 
the regime, of world opinion and of justice 
itself, the trial should be public. Further¬ 
more, even though secret sessions might he 
necessary, it was quite without precedent 
that the accused should not be interrogated 
before being tried. 

6. To each of these protests Wing 
Commander Boghdad* and, later, the 
military prosecutor as well* replied after 
brief and inconclusive argument that the 
Tribunal was not bound by the procedures 
of ordinary courts. Maitre Marei 
remarked that he was sorry to say that he 
was not being given a chance to defend Ills 
client. Wing Commander Boghdadi 
reminded him yet again that he was 
pleading before a revolutionary court and 
that the Tribunal had been exceptionally 
generous in allowing Abdel Hadi to have 
any counsel at all. Finally Maitre Marei 
said thai be was not compelled to 
acknowledge the court's generosity in 
holding the trials in the glorious name of 
the revolution and under conditions laid 
down by the revolution which made it 
impossible for him to conduct the defence; 
therefore, with the utmost regret he asked 
for the Tribunal’s permission to withdraw 


from the case. I hi* withdrawal for which 
he seemed to have been preparing from the 
outset, was almost certainly a tactical move 
to excite popular sympathy and show the 
Tribunals proceedings in the worst light, 
Maitre M:arci who is a well-known orator 
and fully conversant with the history of 
Egyptian politics during the past five years, 
could certainly have improvised a useful 
defence at least on the last five charges, had 
he thought it eo be in his client's interest. 

7* At this point Abdel Hadi was asked 
whether he would brief another lawyer or 
conduct his own case, He pleaded at length 
to be allowed to see the relevant documents 
so that he could publicly reply to the 
scandalous charges that had been publicly 
made against him. From lime to lime 
Wing Commander Boghdadi asked him to 
come to the point and, once he had finished* 
asked him to reply to the court's question. 
Abdel Hadi answered " I cannot—l leave 
my late to God and in your hands," 

8* The Tribunal announced that ihe first 
charge would be heard in camera after (he 
others had been deal) with m public* and 
that the accused would be permitted to 
plead his own case, f'he trial itself began 
with the second charge. In the course of 
the questioning Abdel Hadi staled that us 
Chief of the Royal Cabinet be hud not been 
consulted about the Egyptian entry into 
Ehe Pales I me war, Ex-King Farouk 
relied for advice on N ok rash i and Ferik 
Haidar, the Prime Minister und Minister 
of Defence of Ehe day. The latter had 
assured Parliament that the Egyptian army 
was ready to fight. As prosecution witness 
Ferik Haidar admitted in effect Ebat Abdel 
Hadi had had no direct pari in bringing 
Egypt into the war. The prosecution 
reminded him, with some acerbity, that 
during the preliminary investigations he had 
said ihat Nokrashi and Abdd Hadi were 
in Tact responsible. Haidar said he only 
meant in fact that as having held office at 
(he time they shared (he responsibility. 
For the defence Dr, Nagib Iskander slated 
(hat Ex-King Farouk "s decision to fight the 
Israelis hail been approved by bolh Cabinet 
and Parliament, who had been assured by 
the Ferik Haidar lhat the army was 
prepared, 

9. Prosecution witnesses gave evidence 
intended to subs la nti ate the remaining 
charges heard in open court, Sheikh cl 
Ban nil’s brother-in-law, who spent some 
time in reviling Counsel for the Defence, 
declared that official surveillance had been 
withdrawn from cl Banna and that he had 


been kept defenceless in Cairo until his 
assassination. A Moslem brolher gave 
details ol how he had been bastinadoed 
until one of his toenails came off, He added 
that before his beatings Abdel Hadi used to 
threaten to kill him unless he made false 
confessions. For Ehe defence General 
Ahmed Abdel Hadi stated that Hass an d 
Banna had been left at large in the hope 
that mediation might prove successful* He 
had examined the scene of the crime but 
General TalaaL Head of the Political Police, 
had stayed away, saying lhat it whs a 

suspicions matter." " General Hadi had 
heard nothing to suggest that persons had 
been tortured at the Gove morale, Hussein 
Rifaai said that he was not on good terms 
with the accused; Abdel Hadi had even 
blamed him for his lenient treatment of the 
Moslem Brotherhood in his province. 
However, as far as the roads referred to in 
the sixth charge were concerned, the 
Provincial Council had independently taken 
the same decision and he himself had 
headed a delegation to Cairo to raise the 
necessary credits. A T re usury official stated 
that Abdd Hadi had approved a credit of 
£E.350,000 for repairs to Ehe yacht 
Mahrusw; ihe eventual expense!; came to 
FEJ .450*000. 

10. Beyond answering questions and 
making an occasional brief comment on the 
charges Abdel Hadi said nothing in his own 
defence. Tlie lirsi charge was heard in 
camera that evening* The prosecution were 
barred from the conn, 

I I, 7he three-hour hearing on the 
vtnh of September was devoted lo ihe 
summing up for the prosecution. The 
military prosecutor reviewed the corruption 
ot the old regime and declared (hat Maitre 
Mares had withdrawn, not because he was 
unable to peforjjj his task, but because of 
the weight of evidence against the accused, 
On the second charge the prosecution laid 
the blame for Egypt’s participation in the 
Palestine war on cx-King Farouk and 
Nokrashi. Their case against Abdel Hadi 
was lhat he must have known and approved 
of N ok rash is actions as he was his confidant 
and had xpcnl two hours .si general 
headquarters waiting for him while the 
officers' conference, held before Egypt 
entered ihe war* was in progress, On (lie 
Ehird charge (he prosecution declared thai 
7*500 persons had been arrcsied wiihoui due 
cause and that certain of Ihcse still bore the 
marks of torture. 

12. With regard to the other three 
charges heard in open court, the summing 










m 


up for the prosecution did little more thflii 
amplify tfto statements made in the 
indictment. The extreme penalty was 
demanded and on the following morning the 
Tribunal sentenced Abdel Had! to death bv 
hanging and ordered the confiscation of ah 
his property except that which he had 
legally inherited. 

13. The sentence was reviewed by the 
Council for the Revolutionary Command 
on October 4 and to the surprise of most 
was commuted to life imprisonment and 
confiscation of all property other than that 
tegalK inherited. 

14. The three charges concerned with the 
Palestine war, abuse of influence and 
negligence in the matter of the royal yacht, 
could hardly, even if the evidence fullj 
supported them, justify the severity of the 
sentence imposed- Only the substantiation 
of the first two charges, those of conspiracy 
and subversion and of inhuman treatment 
of the detainees during his period of office, 
and of the related charge of complicity in 
the death of Sheikh Nassau el Banna, could 
possibly have warranted imprisonment for 
life. There ri no doubt that Abdel Hadt 
dealt drastically with the Moslem 
Brotherhood in 1949 and as memories of 
these activities were revived, no doubt with 
the assistance of the army propaganda 
machine, the measure of sympathy for 
Abdel Had! which found expression on the 
d iy the sentence w is announced, clearly 
diminished. No allowance was made 
for the dangerous state of affairs which 
existed in this country immediately 
after the Palestine war and for the 
consequent imperative need for strong 
action. Even moderate people, whose 
memories are unfortunately short, inclined 
to the view that Abdel Hads probably 
deserved even the supreme penalty, 

15. As regards the first charge, that of 
conspiracy and subversion against the 
present regime, Lieutenant-Colonel Gama! 
Abdel Nasser s statement to the oriental 
counsellor of this embassy that Abdel Hadi 
had been conspiring with the Wafd and 
using i police officer. Lieutenant-Colonel 


Sombati, its an intermediary seems to be 
parti ill disproved by the subsequent 
acquittal by the Revolutionary Tribunal of 
Lieutenant-Colonel SombaiL Major Salah 
Salem also told the oriental counsellor, 
however, that the Egyptian security 
authorities had definite evidence, in the 
form of electrical recordings, of subversive 
contacts between Abdel Hindi and certain 
university teachers and students, in the 
course of which Abdel Hiufi held referred 
to the support of certain foreign Powers for 
an anti-regime movement and had even 
mentioned a specific date for the downfall 
of the present Government. Whether this 
evidence was used, as Major Sal ah Salem 
said it would be* in the trial and whether ; t 
was substantiated is not known. Nor can 
it be definitely staled that there is any 
Foundation to the fairly common belief that 
a " grand conspiracy" has been unearthed 
which involved the leaders of the old 
political parties and members of the 
Egypto-Turkish aristocracy, enjoying the 
active support or the Turkish and Albanian 
diplomatic missions in Cairo. The most 
(hut can he said is that various anti-regime 
groups* monarchist and others, seem to have 
been acting concurrently but for the most 
part independently and that, at this 
particular juncture, when the climax of the 
Anglo-Egyptian talks was being reached 
and (he universities were about to be 
opened, the combined results would have 
represented a considerable danger to the 
Government The com mu t ion of Abdel 
Hadis sentence was received with relief by 
most thinking people, not least the legal 
profession who were profoundly disturbed 
by the summary powers and method’s of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, 

16, 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
(without enclosures! to Her Majesty's 
Representatives at Bagdad, Jedda. Amman* 
Beirut, Damascus, Tel Aviv, Ankara, 
Washington and Paris and to the Acting 
Head of the British Middle Fast Office at 
Fayid. 

I have. &c, 

ft, M. A. HANKFY. 
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SUDAN: POLITICAL SUMMARY 


Period October 10 23, 1953 

Mr Riches it) Mr. Eden. (Received October 28} 

(Enclosure to P./L despatch No. 32 of October 23* 1953, from the Office of the 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner* Khartoum I 


The Elections 

Nominations dosed on the 12th October. 
So far it is known that in seven con¬ 
stituencies candidates have been returned 
unopposed* Three of these will represent 
Awed East, Awe it West, and Gogrial 
respectively in Buhr-el-GazaE as Indepen¬ 
dents. In Dar Kababish iKdfdofad) the 
Nazir, Fad I alia Ali d Tom, has been 
claimed as an N.U.P. supporter but the 
Umma Party claim him loo and appear for 
the moment to have superior evidence on 
their side. In one of the Tegale con¬ 
st i men cics (Nuba Mountains! the allegiance 
of the member is for the time being un¬ 
known, In K ulum East (Darfur) Mahmoud 
SaEeh has declared himself an Umma 
supporter In Western Nuer Jebei (Upper 
Nile) an Independent has been returned. 
In the contested constituencies generally 
there is a large number of nominations and 
the N U P. particularly arc embarrassed as 
to whom to endorse. Although there have 
been rumours (hat an important statement 
by Sayid Ali is imminent, the Khatmiya 
have had no public guidance as yet. The 
Umma Party have suffered much less from 
(3 superfluity of nominations but are par¬ 
tial tor! \ embarrassed in one or two 
constituencies. The S.R.P have so far 
only announced a few nominations. In the 
Three Towns it is reliably reported that the 
charge for the withdrawal of a candidature 
after starling at £E. 200 has now risen to 
£E. 300 and above. One possibility that 
emerges from the present situation is that 
even after the Legislative Assembly has 
been constituted it may be difficult to define 
with certainty its general political com¬ 
plexion owing to a number of members 
both committed and uncommitted to one 
side who may he quite wi fling to change 
over to the other* There is general com¬ 
ment on (he lack of quality among the 
candidates. Public security continues to he 
good and there have only been one or two 
very minor incidents associated with the 
election so far. 

2. The Electoral Commission have had 
to take action to redress difficulties over 


registration in She constituencies of 
Omdurman South and Khartoum South 
which have been caused by inefficiency and 
possible corruption in the registration 
offices. In Omdurman South the date for 
the disposal of objections has been extended 
to the end of the month. 

Party Activities 

3. Tension among the Umma Party 
leaders has been rising lor some lime at the 
apparent inability of the Sudan Adminis- 
(ration and the British Government* who 
have protected them in the past* to do any¬ 
thing abou 1 Egyptian intrigues. Eventually 
they decided to address a note to the 
Electoral Commission and this was done on 
the 16th October There was some hesita¬ 
tion in the Executive up to the last moment 
owing to the fears of those who were still 
suspicious of British intentions and wished 
to maintain some sort of a bridge to the 
Egyptians* Finally (according to his own 
story! the Director of Propaganda, 
Mohammed Ahmed Omar, decided to mis¬ 
understand his instructions and send (he 
note in before the final approval of the 
Executive had been, obtained The note 
was in very general terms and contained no 
specific accusations. These weak tactics 
might have had the disastrous result of the 
Electoral Commission rejecti pi g the protest 
out of hand* Fortunately* however* it 
decided to ask ihc Umma Party For more 
details of specific charges, and at (he same 
time the N.U.P. put in a counter-protest 
about intervention by the Administration 
and the British Government in the elections. 
Meantime* also* I he Umma decided to 
follow up their first note with a second 
without waiting for a reply from the 
Electoral Commission. This they did on 
the iKth October when they managed to 
commit another tactical error by including 
in the note references to the possibility of 
disorder and the Egyptian responsibilfly for 
it if I rouble occurred. As was to be 
expected this created a bad impression 
among the neutral members of the 
Commission. 
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4, I he present position uierefore is trial 
charges and counter-charges—few or none 
os wnich can probably be substantiated 
have been made and both parties feel them¬ 
selves m a tactical position either to boycott 
the elections Of to deny the validity ol the 
results on the grounds ol unfair external 
influence during the election period. 

5. Tne Director-Genera I of Egyptian 
Irrigation has replied to the Acting Civil 
Secretary (see Summary No. 13) denying 
charges of improper intervention in the 
elections and making counter accusal ions 
;tgainst Lhe British Administration. 

£i, Negotiations for co-operation be¬ 
tween the Umma Party and the Socialist 
Republican Party have been broken off and 
relations between the parties are as bad as 
they have ever been* The &,EUP. refuse to 
withdraw their candidates from Darfur and 
Kordofan which Sayid Abdur Rahman 
regards as his bailiwick and the Umma 
Party refuse to withdraw their candidates 
from the Shukriya constituencies. On the 
other hand ihe Umma Party do appear to 
have made sensible electoral arrangements 
with one or two Independents elsewhere, 
Nevertheless the electoral contest in the 
North is assuming more and more the 
aspect of a straight sectarian fight between 
Ansar and Khatmiya. 

7, A strong N.U.P. delegation to the 
South headed by 0 Azhari left Khartoum 
by air on the 21st October accompanied by 
a group of Egyptian journalists, h is 
expected to announce its endorsement of 
the candidature of individuals already 
no minuted in t he various con s tit uencies. I n 
five southern constituencies specifically 
SHIP candidates have already been 
no min ited including the Egyptian agents 
Abdullah Adam < Riombek) and Zflkaria 
jam bo iMoru; son of Chief Jamboh 
Neitner the Umma nor the S.R-P. propose 
10 nominate any candidates in the South. 
Abdulla Rc\ Khalil and Sayid Siddiq are 
still in the West striving to bring their flocks 
back into the fold, ft is hoped that 
Abdulla Be) will be able to travel to the 
South in the Umma interest later on since 
he is almost trusted by the Southerners 
which Savid Siddiq find other members of 
the Mahdi family are not. 


8. Sayid Abdullah el Fadil has been sent 
to tne Northern Fung Constituency to try 
and compose differences between potential 
Umma Parly candidates there. The 
Executive still retains a faint hope that they 
may be able to induce the electors to accept 
All Badri as their candidate. 

Egyptian Activities 

9, Dardiri Ahmed Ismail, the Egyptian 
Under-Secretary for Sudanese Affairs, has 
arrived in Khartoum presumably to super¬ 
vise the pre-electoral activities of Egyptian 
organisations and propagandists m the 
Sudan. These include the Sudanese in 
Egyptian employ who have been sent back 
to tne if country on two months’ leave to 
spread Egyptian propaganda in Khartoum 
and the provinces: the normal activities of 
the Egyptian Irrigation Department, the 
Egyptian troops in the Sudan and the 
Egyptian Economic Expert's office: and the 
establishment of a branch of the Egyptian 
News Agency in Khartoum, 

Anglo'Sudanese Relations 

Iff. It is announced that two important 
positions in the medical services arc to be 
Sudanised One is the post of Senior 
Physician, Khartoum, which will be filled 
next spring by Dr. Abdel Halim 
Mohammed, the energetic Mayor of 
Khartoum. 

11. Arabic to become the official 
language of the Ministry of Education, 

12. In connexion with the exchange of 
accusations about intervention in the elec¬ 
tions now taking place between the major 
parties, the Office of the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner has again been in the 
news as the centre of British intrigue in the 
Sudan. 

13. The British foreman of warks 
accused of corruption at Ducim wax tried 
and found guilty of two charges and sen¬ 
tenced to a total of seventeen months 
imprisonment Another trial of a British 
official of the Public Works Department is 
to lake place in Khartoum soon. An 
independent enquiry is to be m ule into the 
Roads Section of the Public Works 
Department, 
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conversation between the secretary of state and 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR ON OCTOBER 26. 1953. 
CONCERNING EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr. Eden ro the I ton. R. Han key {Cairo) 


f No. 297, Secret) Foreign Office. 

Sir, October 26, . 

The Egyptian Ambassador asked to see 
me this afternoon, and put in a long plea 
for an undemanding of the Egyptian point 
of view. On the subject of availability, he 
said that we must know that in the event 
of any attack from Russia* Egypt would not 
he able, even in twenty years, lei alone in 
(he period of the Treaty, to defend herself. 
Of course she would ask for our help. 
Therefore he could not understand why 
consultation did not suffice. On the ques¬ 
tion of uniforms, he said that a few years 
ago we had only 5,000 armed troops in 
Egypt. How could the Egyptians believe 
that the occupation was at an end if we now 
had 4,000 technicians in uniform? They 
would fed that the withdrawal of our forces 
was not a reality. What His Excellency was 
looking for was a real improvement in the 
relations between our two Countries, so thin 
wc could work cordially together in [he 
future, He hoped that we would be able 
to meet than on these points. 

1. i gave [fie Ambassador no encourage- 
me nt to ill ink that we could do *o. 1 said 
[hat on availability the behaviour of ihe 
Egyptian delegation had Jed me to wonder 
if they were serious in saying they wanted 
a settlement, First they had accepted our 
United Nations formula. Then they said 
they could not* but would accept a modifica¬ 
tion of it. It was a most important 
modification, making reactivation of ihe 
base depend upon a specific recommenda¬ 


tion by the United Nations. But when we 
accepted it, they rejected modification. It 
was of no use our modifying our position 
and then finding that the Egyptians had 
changed again. In any event, we had now 
gone to our limit. I had understood that 
earlier Egyptian objections were due to a 
reluctance to take on a new- commitment. 
1 could accept that, but our formula 
involved no new commitment, only the 
obligations we both shared as members of 
the United Nations. 

3. As to uniform, f could have under¬ 
stood the Egyptian objection if the 4.000 
technicians had been going to walk about 
Egyptian cities in uniform. But there was 
no question of this. No Egyptians would 
see than in uniform or in working dress* 
except in the base, 

4 The Ambassador repealed his argu¬ 
ments about ihe sincerity of the Egyptian 
Government’s desire to reach an agreement, 
and his appeal for help, I replied that I 
understood that the Egyptian Government 
were now considering their reply to our 
latest proposals, which went as far as we 
could go, I hoped the Ambassador would 
do all he could to persuade Ids Government 
to acccpl them 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Representatives at 
Washington, Ankara and Paris, and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office at 
Fay id. 

f am* &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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ALLEGATIONS BY GENERAL N ECU IB OF INTERFERENCE IN THE 
ELECTIONS BY THE SUDAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Crt'SH'tfi to Mr , Eden. 

(No. 1603. Confidential! * 1 Cairo, 
(Telegraphic) November /7, /9JA 

I have now received, under cover of 
official notes, copies of iwo letters from 
Ncguih to the Governor-General of the 
Sudan regarding alleged interference in the 
elections by the Sudan Government, 


{Received November 7?i 

2, The first letter gives alleged details of 
two incidents reported by the Egyptian 
member of the Elect oral Commission 

Mi " The Tali Incident,*' of which we had 
not previously heard. According to 
the letter, an Assistant Director- 
Commissioner in EqunLoria brought 


































pressure lo bear on the Tali chiefs 
regarding the selection of candidates. 
The chiefs complained to the local 
electoral officer who reported the 
incident to the Electoral Com¬ 
mission and was empowered to 
investigate it. The Juba District 
Commissioner, however, forestalled 
him by sending the chiefs for trial 
with the result that they were 
imprisoned and lined. 

<21 ” The K.ipueta Incident"—The 
Egyptian version of the De Robcck 
case. The letter complains of the 
Administration's refusal to remove 
De Robeck, refers to Mekkawi as a 
** hand-picked " administrator and 
states that the Electoral Commis¬ 
sion. though allowing Mckkawi to 


proceed to Kapocta, stood by its 
request for De Rcheck's transfer. 
Concern is expressed at the time 
wasted and the suggestion is made 
that the elections in this constituency 
he postponed, 

3. The second letter contains a protest 
against investigations being conducted by 
the Administration, stating this is the sole 
concern of the Electoral Commission, and 
requests the Governor-General to report in 
detail all measures taken in connection with 
these incidents 

4. The covering notes from the Minister 
lor Foreign Affairs simply request me to 
take note of the enclosures. I have sent 
formal acknowledgments. 


No, 48 

COMPLETION OF ENQUIRY BY THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION 
INTO THE COMPLAINT IN RESPECT OF THE CASE OF CHIEF 
I) YRVO OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF EQUATOR!A PROVINCE 


Mr, Rudies to Mr. Eden. 

tNo. 99i Khartoum, 

(Telegraph ie> November IS, I95J. 

The Electoral Commission has now 
completed its enquiry into the complaint 
in respect of the case of Chief Daryo of the 
Eastern District of Equatoria Province. 
After a careful consideration of the case, 
the Commission has decided that Chief 
Daryo withdrew hi^ candidature volun¬ 
tarily, ;md that there was no pressure or 
compulsion upon him to withdraw. The 
commission has also decided that while the 
District Commissioner of the Eastern 
District of Equatoria acted improperly in 
beiua present on the occasion of the with¬ 
drawal, and ns recommending Daryo to 
withdraw, he exercised no pressure or 
compulsion on Daryo which anight affect 
the exercise of hi* free will. 1 he ( ommis- 
sion has brought the full facts of the case 
to the notice of the Sudan Government with 
a recommendation that suliable disciplinary 
measures may he taken by the latter against 
the District Commissioner. The following 
-ire the salient facts of the case. 

The original complaint received by the 
Commission made a grievance merely or 
the fuel that Daryo's nomination was not 
being accepted day after day for unknown 
reasons; but there was no allegation of any 


i Received November I Si 

compulsion leading to the withdrawal OJ 
any nomination. The commission immedi¬ 
ately ordered the Chief Electoral Officer of 
Equatoria Province to enquire into the 
matter. He proceeded to K a poet a and held 
a short enquiry, but did not succeed in 
contacting Daryo. From his preliminary 
report, it appeared that there was no truth 
whatsoever in the original complaint and 
that Daryo's nomination had, in fact, been 
accepted by the Returning Officer as soon 
as it reached him on October 9 T 1953. It 
also transpired from the report that Daryo 
had withdrawn his candidature in writing 
on the next day, The commission felt that 
further detailed enquiry was necessary in 
order to ascertain the exact circumstances 
under which Daryo withdrew, so that the 
commission could decide whether or not 
the withdrawal was voluntary and legally 
valid. Up till (hen there was no complaint 
from anyone that Daryo had been com¬ 
pelled to withdraw by means of pressure 
or threats. The first specific complaint to 
that effect came from Juba by a telegram 
dated October 17, lc.. the day after the 
Chief Electoral Officer's visit to Kapoeta, 
Daryo was examined by the Chief Electoral 
Officer at Juba on October 25. Daryo's 
first communication lo the commission was 
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a telegram dated October 26, The com¬ 
mission obtained the services of the Senior 
Sudanese Administrative Officer for holding 
a detailed enquiry into the matter, Thi> 
officer acted as an officer of the commission 
and under its directions he conducted the 
enquiry between November 2 atid 10 and 
submitted his report, and the statement that 
he had recorded on November II. The 
evidence clearly shows that Daryo was in 
two minds about standing as a candidate 
at all, and was also vacillating as to whether 
he should withdraw, as he felt shat he did 
not have sufficient support from fits brother 
chiefs for his candidature. He has h mi sc It 


admitted more than once in course of his 
statements that he withdrew voluntarily. 
He has not alleged in any of his statements 
that the District Commissioner or any one 
else ever held out any ihreals against him. 
No other witness made any such allegations 
either. 

In ihe circumstances the commission is 
satisfied that the withdrawal was voluntary 
and valid in law, It has accordingly 
directed the local elect ion authorities to 
declare formally that the only other candi¬ 
date in the constituency was elected without 
contest. 


JE 1463/3 No, 49 

CONFISCATION OF THE PROPERTY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 

Mr. Cntsnvft lo V/r. Eden. [Received November 231 


(No. 25 3. Confidential! Cairo. 

Sir, November 19. 1953. 

A\ reported in my telegram. Saving, 
No 29 E of the 9th of November, it was 
announced in a communique issued on the 
Srh of November that the Council of the 
Revolutionary Command had decided to 
confiscate (lie property and assets o\ 
members of the Mohamed AM Family lo- 
geiher with those passed or to other persons 
either by inheritance or marriage, to set 
up ,t committee to allocate pensions to 
deserving members of the family and to set 
up a second committee to consider the 
rest ora l ton to their descendants of the 
property of Ahmed Orabi and his colleagues 
which was confiscated after the 1882 revolt. 

2. The Liquidation Committee was 
immediately formed under Saved Ahmed 
Hashish. Under-Secretary of State at the 
Ministry of Finance, and a Major Gawhari 
was appointed Director-General o! ihe 
Committees charged with taking possession 
of the confiscated properties, They started 
work at once. As might be expected, in 
view of the sweeping and indiscriminate 
nature of the orders there was considerable 
confusion at the outset. Junior officers, 
perhaps from excess of /.cal or making the 
most of the opportunity, ordered several 
members of the Royal Family, including (he 
former provisional Regen t, Abdul Monet in. 
to leave (heir residences the same day. 
These orders were, however, quickly 
rescinded or modified. Inventories were 
taken by the committees of the contents of 
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the various palaces, and members of (he 
Royal Family were subsequently informed 
that they might rent one of their residences 
with its furniture for use so Jong as it was 
required, and retain one car. Those with 
stables are apparently being allowed also to 
keep one horse each. Pensions and living 
allowances will continue to be paid to those 
members of the family who now receive 
them, but as far as is known the only person 
who qualifies is the Sultana Mafck, (he wife 
of the laic Sultan Hussein. Bank accounts 
of all (he persons listed have been frozen 
but each has been permitted to draw up to 
EE.20CJ, as a temporary measure, to meet 
current expenses. The case of each indi¬ 
vidual member of the family is to he 
examined and those found deserving will be 
awarded pensions for life, 

3. Some 360 persons in all are affected 
and the orders so far make no discriirtroa- 
Mon between them. These people include 
individuals as diverse in character a$ 
ex-Prince Abdel Moneim, who as pro¬ 
visional Regent was of assistance for some 
rime to the army movement, the cx-Nabil 
Abbas Halim, who has a long record of 
political intrigue, and the Sultana Malck, a 
much respected and completely harmless 
old lady. Individuals previously connected 
witEi the Royal Family who have expressed 
some anxiety as to (heir position* have been 
advised not to make any enquiries as these 
would be likely only to draw unwelcome 
attention lo them. According to the press, 
(here are two United States citizens affected* 
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one British subject (an Egyptian by birth 
who took British nationality and served in 
the Royal Artillery) and a number of 
Turkish nationals, including Mme. Tugay, 
wife of the present T urkish Ambassador in 
Egypt. Their position is slated to be Linder 
consideration by the Minister of Justice. 

4. The amount of property involved is 
enormous The agricultural land alone 
owned by members of the ex-Royal Family* 
including the estates of cx-King Farouk 
which were confiscated last month, is 
reported in the press to amount to about 
200.000 feddans t acres k An estimate of 
TE.12 million as the value of the rest of the 
property—palaces, jewellery* and financial 
holdings—was described by Sayed Hashish 
as much too low. No indication of how 
these assets are to be used has been given* 
beyond a vague statement that they are to 
be devoted to schemes for social and 
cultural development. The property to be 
restored to the descendants of Orabi 
amounts, according to the press* only to a 
total of 6S8 feddsns. £B. 147,000 and one 
house On the r5th of November it was 
announced that Abdel Shafei Abdel Motaal 
(Personalities 104i a former Minister of 
Finance, as welt as Saved Hashish, had 
been appointed as sequestrator of the 
property. 

5. There has been little comment in the 
press on the confiscations, although full 
accounts and some most unnecessary photo¬ 
graphs have been published of the activities 
of the Liquidation Committee. The tone of 
the accounts has indicated general approval 
of the regime's action lit could hardly be 
otherwise) but some sympathy has been 
expressed for some individual members of 
the family, -who. it is suggested* may be quite 
innocent. This latter view is also generally 
and quite openly expressed in Cairo. Major 
Sal ah Salem's official explanation for the 
decision to confiscate the ex-Roy a I Family's 
property was* as reported in my telegram 
No. 292 Saving of November 12* to the 
effect that it was necessary in order lo 
prevent the large-scale smuggling of capital 
out of the country in which members of 
the family were indulging; and he Lidded 
that particulars of these black market trans¬ 
fers would shortly be published. He said 
that persons now resident In Turkey had 
offered lo pay fE. 100.000 if the Govern¬ 
ment would drop the smuggling charges 
now pending against them. A considerable 
amount of evidence is said to have been 
collected against Prince Said Toussoun and 


Princess Amina ToussOun, and the latter is 
said to have got money out through her 
American husband. Detailed accounts have 
also been pub fished in the press of currency 
smuggling by five itabilas of the Halim 
branch of the family It seems likely that 
there had in fact been a grea t deal of capital 
transferred out of Egypt recently by these 
people, much of it to France, 

6. This sweeping and indiscriminate 
confiscation, however, smacks strongly of 
jealousy and vindictiveness. There arc 
some grounds for believing that General 
Ncguib and Colonel Gam a 3 Nasser were 
personally opposed to the measure* but that 
it was pushed through by a majority of the 
C ouncil of the Revolutionary Command* 
led. ff is said, by Major Salah Salem. It 
may well have been intended to serve as a 
M)p lo lhe more extreme dements both 
inside and outside the Council of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command who are reported to 
have been for some time incensed by the 
continued affluence under a Republican 
regime of members of the ex-Royal Family. 
At the same time some members of the 
family have apparently been indiscreet in 
criticising the regime too freely in Europe 
during their travels this last summer. 

7. From the point of view of the national 
economy these confiscated assets constitute 
a handsome windfall for the Treasury, and 
relieve the Government also of the obliga¬ 
tion to pay a substantia! amount of com¬ 
pensation lo the people concerned under the 
Agrarian Law for their agricultural land 
above the permitted limit of 200-300 
fed dam per family It bus probably also 
nipped in the bud a dangerous trend 
towards the flight of capita! abroad, as it is 
likely that the drain would have been 
considerable had the members of the Royal 
Family, who are believed to be implicated, 
succeeded in getting their money away with 
impunity. 

8. Although the family's record of service 
to Egypt, particularly during the last (wo 
decades is far from impressive, and its 
loyalty to the present regime is in most cases 
naturally questionable, this measure cannot 
fail to give rise to misgivings* not only on 
humanitarian but also on broad political 
grounds. The absence of proper inwstiga- 
lion, not to mention legal trial* and the 
indiscriminate treatment meted out equally 
to the iusl and unjust (when it would 
not have been difficult to bring the 
actual offender lo trial and to block the 
accounts of others without resorting to so 
extreme a measure as confiscation! has 
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shocked fair-minded people and seriously 
alarmed the propertied class as a whole, 
including members of the foreign communi¬ 
ties. There was a marked decline on the 
local stock market and confidence in the 
regime has inevitably been shaken, at least 
temporarily. Even the Americans have 
been somewhat taken aback, although they 
arc being bitimed by some of the victims* 
as incidentally they were in the case of the 
Agririan Reform Law; but the United 
Stales Ambassador maintains that the 
measure has been very w r di received 
throughout the country, and so by implica¬ 
tion appears to favour it. As in the case 
of the abolition of the Monarchy and the 
proclamation of the Republic* there are 
indications that the decision was taken at 
short notice and without due consideration, 
but it is also known that some members 
of the Council of the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mand have been in favour of it from the 
start and there was indeed talk of it at the 
lime of the original military punch in July 
1952. although at that time the immediate 
decision was against it. Neither the 
Minister of Finance not the Minister of 
Justice had any advance knowledge of it. 
The reasons for this haste are not obvious. 
It seems likely that the impulse wa* mainly 


the necessity lor a revolutionary regime to 
keep on producing something new to 
appease the ext renter section of public 
opinion* and perhaps there was also an idea 
oi offsetting the anti-corruption measures 
taken and the contemplation against leading 
Wafdisis, Although this final humiliation 
oi the former Royal Family may provide 
an effective propaganda line with the 
masses, the tenants of some of the princely 
estates* which in certain cases were 
undoubtedly welt managed, are said to 
realise that they will also be the losers. 
Since also it has been decided not to 
distribute the proceeds, the expectations of 
the more selfish and predatory revolutionary 
supporters of the regime will not be fulfilled, 
and there may even be suspicion of the 
ultimate use to which the regime will put 
this wealth* although so far there is no 
evidence at ail of any cases of individual 
members of it drawing personal profit from 
this measure. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the Head of the British Middle East Office. 
Fay-id* and to Her Majesty’s Representatives 
at Amman, Bagdad. Beirut. Damascus, 
Ankara, Washington and Paris. 

I have, &c. 

M. J. CRESWELL* 


JE 1193; 142 No. 50 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN I HE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR ON NOVEMBER JO, 1953 

Intention of Ihc Spanish Government to Supply Anns to Egypt 


Mr r Eden to Sir Roger 

(No. 1256. C onfidential) Foreign Offiah 
Sir* December 2 r 1953. 

When the United States Ambassador 
called to see me on the evening of Novem¬ 
ber 30* he said that he wanted me to know 
that the .State Department hud instructed 
Mr. Dunn* United States Ambassador at 
Madrid, to take a strong line with the 
Spanish Government in respect of their 
intention to send supplies of arms to Egypt, 


\fokins i B ashing {op} 

2. I thanked his Excellency for this help, 
which I said I fell sure would carry weight 
with the Spanish Government. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Representalives at Madrid, 
Cairo, Paris and Brussels, the Head of the 
British Middle East Office at Fay id and to 
the United Kingdom Permanent Represen¬ 
tative on North Atlantic Council, 

1 am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN, 


i 2 
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RESULTS IN THE GENERAL ELECTIONS FOR THE SUDAN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Riches to Mr, Eden, {Received December 9) 


Offices os rhc United Kingdom 
Trade (Commissioner, 

(No. 36 Confidential! Khartoum. 
Sir, December 4, 1953. 

Ninety-two of the results in the general 
elections lor the Sudan House of Represen* 
talives were announced between the 2Ktli 
and JOth November and have already been 
reported to you Only the live members in 
the graduates constituency have yet to be 
dec ted. If these prove to be all or even 
mostly National Unionists, that party 
should have an over-all majority. In fact, 
however* the Unionist Parly is already m a 
commanding position and should be able 
to form a Government composed almost 
exclusive!) of its adherents. Detailed 
results have been sent to you by the 
Governor-General. 1 have (he honour to 
submit to you herewith some general obser¬ 
vations particularly in so far as British 
interests are concerned, 

2. The results are surprisingly far from 
the forecasts of those who regarded them¬ 
selves as well qualified to speculate on the 
outcome of the first real elections ever to be 
held in the Sudan. Up to perhaps a fort¬ 
night before the event it was the general 
expectation that in the north the National 
Unionists would achieve a small majority 
over those parties in fav our of independence. 
The climate then changed and the Umrna 
Paris enjoyed an access of confidence which 
communicated itself to most foreign 
observers. Indeed, after the polling had 
taken place in the Three Towns it was even 
generally believed that the Utnma candidate 
in On id ur man North, Abdullahi el Fadil, 
had beaten Ismail d Azhari. the leader of 
the Unionists. The results while surprising 
enough to the outside observer have there¬ 
fore come as a great shock to the Umrna 
Party and its leaders. This led initially to 
a fil of depression and a threat to denounce 
the validity of the elections and to boycott 
the Parliament, The Umrna now seems to 
have recovered its balance and to be anxious 
to continue the struggle for independence or 
at least for influence against Sayid AIL 

3. Of the twenty-two seats in three 
southern constituencies nineteen have been 
won by independents or members of two 
groups favouring independence, known as 


the Southern Party or the Southern Political 
Association. The remaining three entered 
the elections professedly as N.U.P candi¬ 
dates. The latter party claim that a number 
of the others have already secretly agreed to 
join the N.U P. or at least to support them 
and though as yet there is no proof of this, 
it has always been expected that some of the 
Southerners at least would prove amenable 
to N.U.P flattery and money. Now that 
the star of this party is m the ascendant it Is 
more than likely that some of them will turn 
their coats. 

4. The election results demonstrate above 
all the strength and solidarity of the Khat- 
miya sect led by Sayid Ali el MirghanL The 
Khaimiya moved into the N.U.P. in strength 
as i he only means their leaders could see of 
combating Mahdism and not because of any 
love of Egypt; but it was their votes which 
gave the pro-Egyptian elements their victory. 
Secondly* the elections have exposed the 
extremely defective organisation and intelli¬ 
gence syst cm of t he U m ma Pa rty, Depr i ved 
of the assistance of the administration and 
faced with determined and politically 
mature opponents, the Unima Party was 
unable to attract much other than sectarian 
support H failed to dispel the widespread 
fear of a Mahdist dictatorship and 
experienced the disadvantages of too close 
an association with Britain. In the more 
advanced regions of the country the desire 
of the Sudanese to tun their own affairs as 
quickly as possible is strong, and they arc 
easily convinced that Britain does not want 
them to do so* 

5. Even at this stage it is difficult to esti¬ 
mate the rtal effect of Egyptian money and 
propaganda on the results of the elections, 
In lhe Northern Province Government esti¬ 
mates early in the summer were that I he 
Umma would win no seals there. It was 
only Eater after alleged Egyptian payments 
and iiflor months of press and radio propa¬ 
ganda that the possibility of their cap¬ 
turing Berber and Darner was conceded, 
hi Khartoum Province the only time at 
which an Umrna candidate was believed to 
have won n seat was immediately after the 
poll in Gmdurman North, where Egyptian 
agents are believed to have been particularly 
busy. In the Gezira and the Blue Nile 


generally (where the grand finale to Egyp¬ 
tian propaganda was Cardins touri the 
Umrna won the number of seals (though not 
the exact constituencies! forecast in July 
In (he south both Juba and Wau resisted 
any Egyptian bribes which were distributed 
there though it is true that the three riverain 
scats accessible to Egyptian irrigation 
olliciab returned N.U.P. candidates. It was 
in the west and to a lesser degree in Kassala 
that the real disaster occurred and in all 
these areas at least a possible explanation of 
Umrna losses is their supineness while the 
N.U.P. were working against them early in 
the summer and their failure either to 
organise their local parlies or to agree on 
co-operation with S TUP. Nevertheless, 
when all is said and done it must be 
admitted that Egyptian money has enabled 
the N.U.P. leaders to exist, to tour the 
country to be seen and to spend. It is true 
that there is no sign that lack of money has 
prevented the Umrna Party leaders doing 
these same things. But then they arc 
children in politics. 

6. When the new House of Representa¬ 
tives meets later this month to elect a Prime 
Minister i have little doubt that he will be 
the Unionist nominee. Some observers 
think that Sayid Ali and the Khatmiya will 
claim that their contribution towards the 
victory of the party entitles them to insist 
on the nomination of Mirghani Hamm in 
preference to Ismail el Azhari* but the latter 
enjoys sonic prestige as the leader of a 
victorious party, as a most effective dema¬ 
gogue and as Egypt’s choice. E think 
therefore that while there wifi be certainly 
heated arguments within the N.U.P. ranks 
before the Parliament meets in the event 
Ef Azhari will be elected The supporters 
of independence will no doubt put forward 
their own nominee who will almost certainly 
be a member of the Unima Party. If he is 
to carry ally weight with the other parties 
to an ami-tv,U P, front, however, he cannot 
be Sayid Siddiq or indeed any other extreme 
ans.tri, but must be rather Abdulla Khalil 
or Ibrahim Ahmed* 

7. The Umiia Party now talk bravely of 
organising an independence front composed 
of themselves, southerners, the S.R.P. and 
northern independents together with any 
independent Khaimiya who could be 
detached {perhaps with the administration's 
help) from the N.U.P. They will hive to 
show considerably more political courage 
and acumen to say nothing of tolerance and 
unselfish ness than they have hitherto dis¬ 
played if they wish lo hold together and 
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make effective sud. a coalition. On the 
1st of December Sayid Siddiq told me that 
the party intended to send emissaries to the 
south the following day to attempt to 
concert an arrangement with the southerners 
but of course the N.Lf.P. had despatched 
their envoy the day the election results were 
declared and El Azhari himself has followed 
to take a personal part in the attempted 
purchases, 

8, A coalition of ali Sudanese parties to 
form a Government after the elections has 
for some time been an object of Egyptian 
policy and it is possible that they may even 
now revive it and attempt to impose it on 
a probably very unwilling N.U.P, The 
reasons for the policy stall hold Ee., the 
fact that it is dangerous for Egypt to have a 
large group hostile to her in the Sudan* In 
their present mood, however, it seems to me 
unlikeK that even the more pusillanimous 
of the Umrna leaders would agree to join 
such j Government and Sayid Siddiq has 
definitely told me that his parly will not. 
They would only be given minor ministries 
and would have lo accept part of the collec¬ 
tive responsibility for Cabinet decisions. 

9. As regards the likely policy of an 
N.U.P. dominated Government, the central 
problem, namely the degree of amalga¬ 
mation with Egypt, remains unsolved., 
Ismail cl Azhari has only been able to keep 
the parly together by refusing to issue an 
official definition of unity " and allowing. 
hs% lieutenants full rein to their own par¬ 
ticular views on what this means, A 
number of prominent members of the party 
have expressed themselves in favour of a 
fink with Egypt so tenuous as scared} to 
exist at all and in their hearts are pro- 
independence: and Mirghani Hamza has 
taken the opportunity of the announcement 
of the election results to state that the party 
will carry out the agreement in the spirit and 
the letter and that though the transitional 
period means, the elimination of British 
influence in favour of Sudanese influence it 
does not mean the acceptance of any other 
influence. Sayid Ali has also celebrated this 
strong affirmation of his position as the 
foremost religious lender in the Sudan w ith 
a public statement appealing to the victors 
not to be vainglorious and to the van¬ 
quished not to be cast down, but jJI to work 
together for the future of the Sudan. 
Mirghani Hamza in a guarded reference to 
Egypt, said that national feeling favoured 
the establishment of dose relations with 
Egypt but not Egyptian control. It may 
well be the intention of many of the 
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Unionists to use the Egyptians for the sole 
purpose of ejecting the British and thereafter 
to achieve independence from their patrons 
too. But it must he remembered first that 
by the time this has taken place the damage 
may have been done and the Egyptians well 
entrenched, while secondly. Say id Ait is 
obsessed with the need for a guarantee 
against a Mahdist rev ival and tn the absence 
of British administrative control may well 
feel himself obliged- however unwillingly 
to continue to turn to Egypt. On the other 
hand. Egypt will no doubt over-play her 
hand and the natural development, of .1 
purely Sudanese administration should 
encourage the growth of nationalism and a 
desire for independence from all external 
forces including Egypt. 

10. If future Sudanese policy towards 
Egypt is far from dear, one need have few 
doubts about policy as regards Sudanis.ition 
of the public services. Egypt and the 
N.U.P. arc in complete agreement that the 
British must leave as quickly as possible and 
the Opposition is unlikely to be willing to 
argue strongly on the other side. Since all 
educated Sudanese and many others con¬ 
sider that Sudanisation has in the past been 
too slow, this question cun quite easily be 
used to ensure thd nationalistic feeling, 
which might otherwise be turned by Egyp¬ 
tian Interference and encroachment into a 
desire for genuine independence, continues 
to be directed against the British. Sudani- 
sat ion arid the associated problem of com¬ 
pensation for British officials in the Sudan 
can cause exceptional friction between the 
Sudanese Government and the British 
officials themselves, the Palace and Her 
Majesty’s Government, It will be difficult 
lor the British officials to stand by and w atch 
the achievement of years crumble before 
their eyes, hut ] think we have something to 
gain by co-operating in the Sudanisation 
process as wholeheartedly as possible, A 
policy of ineffective obstruction would 
poison our relations with the new Govern¬ 
ment and advice to proceed slowly would be 
ill received. Sudanisation of the adminis¬ 
tration is obligatory within three years and 
it will matter little in the long run if this 
period is shortened. An ultimate fall in 
standards of government is inevitable. This 
I do not think matters very much as if this 
country is ever to administer itself ii must 
do so to natural* i.e» Arabo-African 
standards, rather than to British ones. 
There is. of course, a real danger that a 
rapid deterioration brought about by the 


over-hasty ejection of British officials will 
result in violence and disorders instead of a 
gradual subsidence to a tolerable level of 
inefficiency and corruption; but in my view 
it is not worth while trying to avoid this 
danger by a policy w hich will inev itably lead 
most Sudanese to believe that the British are 
still trying to " hang-on in the Sudan and 
are carry ing out the provisions of the Aiiglo- 
Egyptian Agreement, if at all, with the worst 
of bad graces. The best hope, though not a 
very bright one. is that the solider elements 
in the new Government, desirous of avoid¬ 
ing disturbances and backed by SayiJ Ail, 
will of their own accord sec the danger 
before it is too late and make haste 
more slowly. 

11 Though Her Majesty's Government 
have made public protests ut Egyptian inter¬ 
ference in the elections it would be difficult 
and unwise tor them now cither themselves 
to denounce the agreement or to encourage 
the Umma to boycott: the Parliament It is 
better to wait and see what happens when 
that body meets and when a Govern rue nt is 
formed, it will only be if and when the 
conduct of that Government becomes 
intolerable in some way seriously affecting 
British interests that action -and necessarily 
drastic action—might be contemplated In 
the meantime some of the defects of the past 
should be remedied: the Umma Party 
should be advised to become a genuine 
political party willing to embrace all persons 
favouring complete independence. The 
Ansar can remain as the hard core but be 
given no specially privileged position. An 
attempt should be made to elicit Sayid Ali’s 
intentions and to encourage any tendency to 
move away from Egypt and contacts must 
be strengthened with the non-Asbigga 
elements in the N.U.P, and especially the 
independent Khatmi members. It is also to 
be hoped that daily contact with British 
civil servants will even moderate the hostility 
of the Ashigga, As a background to all 
this, however, it must be remembered that it 
is known that the British are going: and this 
means that then power to influence the 
course of events is already waning; while 
once the purely Sudanese Government is 
formed it will be further considerably 
reduced. Moreover, the provisions of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement relating to the 
participation of the House of Ruprcscnta* 
lives in determining the persons appointed 
to the Govemor-General'j Commission and 
the Sudanisation Committee mean that in 
the event of a pro-Egyptian majority in the 
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House pro-Egypt tan—or at least ;mu-Bntish. 
- majorities m the two bodies can hardly lie 
avoided. 

1 am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty'$ Rcprcsc native in Cairo and 


to the Head of the British Middle East 
Office, Fay id, 

I have, &e. 

D M. H, RICHES, 


JE 1055/137 No, 52 

GENERAL N EG TIB’S SPEECH ON THE SUDAN 
Mr. Hunkey to Mr. Eden, (Received December 


I No, J6t$S, Confidential! Cairo „ 
tTelegraphic) December 7, 1953. 

I felt obliged to remonstrate with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs when I called 
to introduce Major-General Benson to him 
this morning, I said that, speaking without 
instructions but as a representative 
Britisher. 1 was deeply offended and 
wounded by NeguiiTs speech. We had 
made a friendly agreement with Egypt 
about the Sudan that the Sudanese should 
be allowed to settle their own fate, tn spite 
of many offensive allegations, we had not 
interfered in the Sudanese elections, and if 
anything could prove that, surety the 
victory of the pro-Egyptian Party did. Yet 
Neguib chose this moment to accuse us of 
imperialist suppression of liberties, of 
economic exploitation of the Sudan, and. 
tn general, lo spread hatred against us 

2, Was this supposed to encourage us lo 
make agreements w rth Egypt * Many 
people at home could hardly fail to draw 
the conclusion that the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment did not really care about the apparent 
object of the agreement, namely, Sudanese 
independence and were solely interested in 
getting the British out. Would Parliament 
be likely to welcome a defence agreement 
which might he interpreted in the same 
way, or to approve handing over a vast base 
m such a vital area to a Igroup itmkeyphcr- 
uble! which treated the British as enemies 1 
] referred also to the host of incidents in 
the Canal Zone. 

3. The Minister for Foreign Affairs made 
.1 long and, as usual, a very smooth reply. 
He said he could only answer for public 
speeches made bv himself and the Prime 
Minister (who is. of course. General 
Ncgutbh lie did not know whether General 


Ncguib had been correctly quoted. Letting 
us into a * r secret " he said the Egyptian 
public were most impatient with the 
Government. There was a press censorship 
and no Parliament and, as I would under- 
Maud, “ 1 he Government had to (ell the 
public something.'* He could assure me 
that he was really doing his utmost in his 
own way to moderate speeches and produce 
a belter atmosphere. The Egyptian 
Government had also been greatly upset by 
speeches on our side. He mentioned your¬ 
self, ihe Minister of Slate and the Prime 
Minister; but he did not want our relations 
to degenerate into mutual complaints about 
small matters. He was particularly anxious 
to make progress soon with (he big question 
which occasioned all the other troubles, 
namely* the conclusion of a new Canal 
Zone Agreement, He thought we should 
not worry too much about local irritants, 
and that applied also lo the Canal Zone 
incidents, which he was also doing his best 
to alleviate. 

4. I did not want a detailed wrangle so 
I concluded by saying 1 had a major point 
to leave with him. The basis of a new 
Canal Zone Base Agreement would be our 
strong mutual interest in cooperating to 
defend Egypt and the Arab countries 
against attack by a Great Power. If the 
Egyptian Government continued, by the 
speeches of their leaders and the laxity of 
their administration in the Canal Zone, in 
dung their people the impression that the 
British were enemies, any such policy would 
be futile, 1 appreciated his assurances, but 
wc had learned to our cost in the last 
fourteen years lo judge foreign Govern¬ 
ments by their deeds l begged him to pass 
on what I had said. 


i* 2 
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JE ]J9I5/T02 

PROPOSED SUGGESTION TO THE EGYPTIANS OF A FORMULA 
INVOLVING THE CONCEPT OF A GLOBAL WAR 

Mr. Creswell to Mr. Eden. {Received December ft) 


(No. Ife94. Secret) Cairo. 

iTeiegraphic) December ft, 1953. 

Following from delegation 

The Egyptians have moved in the 
direction of a formula involving the concept 
of a global war, and should you consider 
this to be a promising line o] approach 
opportunities may arise for pushing them 
further in this direction before arty more 
informal meetings are held. We have there¬ 
fore been considering what formula on such 
lines might satisfy our requirements. The 
following is a suggested test- — 

(I) In the event of (it) an attack by an 
outside Power on Egypt or on any 
other country which is a party to the 
Arab Mutual Security Pact; or 
if*} a global war; or (c> an outbreak 
of hostilities which is considered b> 
both countries as the beginning of a 
global war; Egypt will afford to the 
United Kingdom all such facilities 
as may be necessary to place the 
base on a war footing and to operate 
it efficiently. These facilities will 
include the use within the limits 
strictly indispensable for the above- 
mentioned purposes of Egyptian 
ports by British forces. 


(2) In the event of a threat of cases 
ift) or Uj above arising there shall be 
immediate consultation between the 
United Kingdom and Egypt. 

2. Omission of specific mention of Persia 
or Turkey in 12} above has become 
important in view of internal political 
situation here, and the present strained 
relations between Egypt and Turkey. The 
case of Turkey is fully covered in the above 
formula, but omission of a specific reference 
is probably now necessary if we are to get 
Egyptian agreement to the resl. 

3. ft would presumably be necessary to 
record in a secret or confidential exchange 
Of notes, or possibly in the minutes of a 
formal meeting, the agreement of the two 
delegations to a definition of global war. A 
possible definition is *■ a war involving any 
three nations holding permanent seats on 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
involving hostilities in two continents." 

4. We would be glad to receive your 
instructions on the above formula and to 
know whether you would like us to discuss 
it informally with Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in response to his suggestion 
recorded in Cairo telegram No. 1672. We 
cannot of course tell whether the Egy ptians 
would accept it. 


JE 11914/220 No. 54 

REQUEST BY THE BRITISH EMBASSY FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
CONCERNING OUR COMPLAINT ABOUT THE INCREASE IN 
ATTACKS ON BRITISH FORCES IN THE CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Han key to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 323. Saving) Cairo, 

(.Telegraphic) December ft. /V53. 

Major Salem was asked on December 7 
whether there were any fresh details regard¬ 
ing the British Embassy's complaint about 
the increase m attacks on the British Forces 
in the Canal Zone, He said that the 
Embassy had complained about thefts of 
British property* but it must be understood 
that thefts were normal in the area. This 
was proved by the fact that cable belonging 
to the Egyptian Telephone Ad mini strati on 


(Received December //) 

had been stolen as well as British Army 
cable. 

2. Nevertheless* though greatly hampered 
by the British occupation, the Egyptian 
authorities in the Canal Zone had done their 
best to check attacks and thefts in general. 
The majority of thefts of British Army 
property were committed by members of the 
British Forces* who sold the stolen material, 
and the allegations that the Egyptian 
authorities were unable to maintain order 
was without foundation, It was an estab- 
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fished fact that the British authorities had 
not given an adequate assistance to the 
Egyptian police. They were late in report¬ 
ing .incidents and they did not allow victims 
to be questioned or on-the-spot investiga¬ 
tions Lt> be carried out. 

3. Public security conditions were 
perfect throughout the country d sew he rc 
which proved that the principal reasons for 
incidents in the Canal Zone was the non- 


co-operation of the British authorities; in 
many cases these authorities had actually 
obstructed the Egyptian police in the 
performance of their duty. 

4. Major Salem then gave lour examples 
of incidents which were alleged to have 
been reported up to a fortnight after they 
had occurred and two examples of cases in 
which British authorities had impeded 
investigations. 


JE 11913/39 No. 55 

REQUEST BY SIR ZAFRULLA KHAN FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE POSITION OF THE EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Eden to Mr. 

(No. 2272. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
(Telegraphic) December 12, 1953, 

Following for delegation. 

When Sir Zitfrullg Khan called on the 
Minister of State on December 10, he asked 
about the position of the Egyptian negotia¬ 
tions Mr Sdwyn Lloyd said that we were 
still stuck on the questions of uniforms and 
the reactivation of the base, Sir Z&frulla 
said that he thought the Egyptians were 
being extremely silly over the reactivation 
question. They had told him that they did 


Hankey \ Cairo) 

not wsuiE specifically to men I ion Turkey. It 
seemed to him that the logical alternative to 
that was to mention the United Nations, 
Indeed, the Egyptians would not accept the 
United Nations and he told them on iwo 
occasions that they were trying to have it 
both ways and were being very silly. 

2. Sir Zafrulla added that he was 
deliberately not going back through Cairo 
because of the fact that a Pakistani was 
Chairman of the Governor-General's Com¬ 
mission m the Sudan. 


JE 1192/657 No, 56 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE 
EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR ON DECEMBER 14,1953 

Anglo Egyptian Relations 

Mr, Eden to the Hon, R Hun key {Cairo) 


(No. 359. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, December id. 1953. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on the 
Minister of Stale this morning. He said 
that he was returning to Cairo on 
Wednesday and wanted to be able to give 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs the latest 
picture of ihc British position. He himself 
felt that the gap was now a small one con¬ 
sisting as it did of the question of uniform, 
which His Excellency regarded as a 
secondary question and one on which it 
should not be difficult to agree a formula, 
and the question of availability of the base. 

2. The Minister told the ambassador 
that there was no possibility of an agree¬ 
ment which did not provide in some way 


for the right of the British technicians in 
Egypt to wear uniform. They would not 
want to do so in public places when they 
were off duly, but there might be occasions 
when it would be necessary for uniform to 
be worn. The Minister said that he had 
nothing to add to the formula which had 
already been put to the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, but he thought that we were in fact 
not very far apart on this issue. 

3. The Minister told the ambassador that 
the question of reactivation or availability 
of the base was even more important. He 
reminded the ambassador that it had been 
our original idea that provision should be 
made for reactivation m the event of m 
attack on Turkey or Persia. However, the 




























Egyptian Government did not like this and 
we had therefore sought to find a formula 
based on the “ Uniting for Peace " resolu¬ 
tion of 1950. Now it seemed that the 
Egyptian Government did not like this 
eitner and they were talking in terms of 
‘consultation only. The Minister told 
the ambassador that it would be impossible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to agree to 
or indeed to get House of Commons 
approval for an agreement that did not 
allow for the base to be used in the event of 
global war. He pointed out that a Russian 
attack on, for example. Western Germany 
would automatically involve Turkey, and 
there must be automatic reactivation of the 
base in the event of a Russian attack lit 
Europe or on Turkey. 

4 The Minister went on to say that he 
tell strongly that it was not in Egypt's 
interest to agree that reactivation should 
only take place after consultation with the 
parties. It would be much easier for Egypt 
to have the matter cut and dried. If it 
were not provided for, there would he 
Russian pressure and all kinds of induce¬ 
ments to the Egyptian Government to stand 
aside. The Minister quoted Ehe example of 
Belgium in 1939 and said that any country 
which had the chance of being neutral was 
likely to pul off until too late the decision to 
take the necessary safeguards against an 
aggressor. But if that country could show 
that it was bound by treaty to undertake 
certain obligations it could stand up without 
difficulty to outside pressure and this was a 
much easier position for the people of that 
country. For example, it had been a safe¬ 
guard to Egypt during the last war, in the 
face of Italian ami German pressure, to be 
able to point out that she was simply 
carrying out her treaty obligations. 

5. The ambassador intervened at this 
point to say that small countries were 
always bullied whether they had treaty 
obligations or not. For example, Turkey 
in L:ic last war had certain obligations, but 
had been under constant pressure from 
both sides The Minister pointed out that 
the oirett ms lances in that case were quite 
different Turkey might well have been a 
liability to the Allies as an active military 
ally during the war and it therefore might 
wet! have been that it suited us in the 
circumstances to have her neutral. 

6. The ambassador said that we really 
must have confidence in Egyptian common 
sense; they had an mlerest in co-operation. 
Even if there should be no treaty fund he 
reminded the Minister that the treaty now 


under negotiation would expire alter seven 
years! the Egyptians would beg the British 
to come to tneir help if the need arose. 
Certainly after seventy years of British 
occupation they did not wish to see Russian 
troops occupyjng Egypt. But (he provision 
that reactivation of the base should only 
take place after consultation was necessary 
in order Lo satisfy the psychological needs 
of a country anxious to see an end of the 
British occupation. The ambassador 
thought that Her Majesty's Government 
would really find it more satisfactory to 
have direct and simple consultation with 
Egypt in an emergency than to take the 
matter to the United Nations where 
discussion would undoubtedly be very pro¬ 
tracted. He repeated that Egypt’s own vital 
interests would make her seek British help, 

7. The Minister told the ambassador 
that he doubted whether, in the event, 
matters would work out quite Eike that, 
Consultation would be protracted and 
Egypt would be lost as Belgium had been, 
In response to a suggestion by the 
ambassador that it was only certain die- 
hards in the Conservative Party that 
insisted on automatic reactivation, the 
Minister said that there was complete 
unanimity in the Government and in the 
parly that we must insist on automatic 
reactivation in the event of global w ar or a 
direct attack He said that unless we had 
this in an agreement we should not feel 
that we had discharged our obligations as 
a world power. 

$. The Minister then went on to raise 
another matter, file ambassador had said 
that Egypt would always ask her friends to 
come to her help, bui it was difficult to 
reconcile this with a situation in which there 
was a continued scries of unfriendly nets 
by the Egyptians. Brilish spokesmen tried 
to make their statements about Egyptian 
affairs moderate in tone, but there were 
violent speeches by members of the 
Egyptian Government apparently catering 
for a public opinion which was being 
followed instead of led. The Minister 
referred to General Neguib's speech of 
ten days ago and said thaL its violence was 
reminiscent of the sort of thing that Hitler 
used to say of this country when England 
and Germany were locked in mortal 
combat. Fortunately ihc speech had not 
received w ide publicity in this country. The 
Minister also complained Of the measures 
that had been taken lo restrict supplies of 
food to the British troops, and of the 
deportation of British subjects. He said 


that it appeared that a systematic anti- 
British campaign was being conducted. 

9, The ambassador said that it must be 
realised that speeches bv members of the 
Egyptian Government were for local 
consumption. Government spokesmen felt 
that they had to say for political reasons 
things which they did riot really mean. 
Too much attention should not he paid to 
these statements; as soon as we had been 
able to bridge the gap and complete the 
negotiations we should find all would be 
sunshine alter the clouds. As regards 
food supplies, there had been a great deal 
of mjs understanding. The Egyptian 
Government were tn fact arranging tor 
supplies to be sent lo (he British troop* but 
in the interests of rationing they had to 
regulate the quantities sent to the Canal 
Zone and it was necessary for traders to 
have permits. The ambassador also 
referred to incidents in ihe Canal Zone and 
said that such tilings occurred around any 
camp or garrison, He quoted a recent 
article by Cyril Falls which stilted that the 
number of incidents in Germany was 
greater than in I he Canal Zone, He also 
look occasion to point out that the 
Egyptian Government were giving no 
publicity to incidents caused by Brilish 
soldiers. 

10. Reverting to the main part of their 
conversation, the ambassador asked 
whether Mr. Dulles did riot put forward at 
the time of his visit to London some 
formula about availability Was this not 


satisfactory to Her Majesty's Government ? 
The Minister said that his impression was 
that Mr. Dulles was in complete agreement 
with Her Majesty’s Government on the 
question of automatic reactivation, and 
lin reply to a further question by the 
ambassador) he added that the Bermuda 
conference had confirmed this. 

II The ambassador said that ttic 
important thing was to end the occupation. 
Once Egypt was free she would he able to 
do many things that she could not now do. 
The agreement was not an end in itself, 
bui it was a psychological necessity and 
would open (he way to a period of friend- 
ship and understanding. 

31 The Minister said that it must be 
realised that there was a psychological 
state in the United Kingdom also. Her 
Majesty’s Government had thought that 
w ith the signing of the agreement on I he 
Sudan in February a new era had opened in 
Anglo-Egyptian relations. But ever since 
there had been a stream of abuse. 

13, The ambassador took up the 
Minister s reference to abusive statements 
on the Sudan and the conversation con¬ 
cluded with five minutes argumentative 
discussion on this theme. 

14, I am sending copies of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris and Ankara, and to the Heat! 
of British Meddle East Office ai Fas id. 

i am, &c, 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
EGYPT : HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

The Mart. R. ffankey to Lord Salisbury. (Received August 4) 


I No. 167, Confidential! Cairo, 

My Lord Marquess, Jufy 25, IV55. 

Wnh reference to Sir Ralph Stevenson’s 
despatch No. 503 of the 24th of November, 
1950. I have the honour to transmit here¬ 
with the annual report on Heads of Foreign 
Missions in Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

R, M. A, HANKEY. 


Enclosure 

t*>jH : Hod' u( Fnreigii MUvhnu 

(Passages marked with an asterisk jre reproduced 
from previous report*.) 

At|biiitai 

Abdel H jJj IChaa Dawy. Ambassador Extra¬ 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary, 9 June. 1052. 

A patriarchal eld gentleman of great charm acul 
courtesy. He has served in many diplomatic posts 
including London, Berlin and Moscow ami spe*k> 
good English. Afterwards he was president of the 
Afghan Chamber of Deputies, a post which he found 
extremely wearing and from which he says he was 
glad to retire to become Ambassador in Cairo. 

Albania 

M AbdylSuLa. C harge d'Affaires, 26 July, 1936. 
*M Sula continues to enjoy diplomatic status, 
although he no longer represents his Government 
He is a supporter of ex-King Zog and his importance 
was somewhat enhanced by the ex-King's arrival m 
Egypt- (Written in ]94&,j He is sometimes seen 
by members of mv staff who do not. however, have 
arts official or other relations with him. (Written 
in 'l 950) 

Afgiiitlin 

Dr. Carlos Zatnhofii- Envoy I: xtra ordinary and 
Munster Plenipotentiary, Hi December. 1952, 

A professional diplomat who knows [he Middle 
East well, having previously served in Beirut and 
Ankara. Before ihau he was Private Secretary to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. Dr. Znmboni U a 
somewhat slick individual, being of mixed Italian 
ami Spanish descent He is interested in private 
flying hut has not yet succeeded in persuading hrv 
pretty wife to go up with him, 

Austria 

A new Miniver is, expected shortly, 

Helghim 

M Harold Leman \mh:i-.>jdor Extraordinary 
and Minister Plcnipoicmiary. 2K November. 195ft 
* M Leman. who spent a number of scars. recently 
V Belgian Minister to Poland, has been deeply 
impressed by ihiv experience and by the insight ii 
gave him to thing-. behind the Imn Curtain, He 
says [hat he imparts the fruits of his experience to 
[he Egyptian authorities (Written in )949_> A 
delicate nun who appears always to be worried by 


his convicihui thai the Egyptian climate is muting 
hiv health A most rikndly colleague. The Malian 
of the Belgian Mission has just been raised to an 
Embassy and M- Eeman has been promoted eo the 
rank ol Ambassador. I Written in 1950,1 

M Eeman is still here but Mill ailing. His brother 
used to be a judge of the Mixed, Courts, and he has 
exceptional sources of information. \ most friendly 
and well-balanced colleague. 

Bmcil 

Sr. Themivioclcs da Graya Annha Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister PlenipoleiHiary, 19 May. 

I45 1 (Minister from 2 September, 194&>. 

"Sr. da Graya Aranha was Bra/iliais Minister at 
Montevideo before his arrival here and in 1945 was 
Consul-General in Cape Town. Otherwise most of 
Ins career has ham spent in Europe. He is an 
intelligent and helpful colleague, but does nol appear 
to have much knowledge of the Middle East. He is, 
however, inclined to hive a [hirst for information. 
He has a good sense of humour, but his health has 
beau undermined, HN wire, ol Portuguese origin, 
talks volubly in bad French. (Written in 1949,1 
They are well liked in Cairo society, entertain freely 
and'are most friendl v toward* this mission. I Written 
in I95Q.) 

Bulged* 

M, Peiar Venkov. Charge d'Affairt*. |6 August, 
1952. 

I have not ycl mrl him. 

Chile 

Sr. Enrique Bernstein -• Ca rabanie*. Charge 
d* Affaires, 17 Marsh, 1953, 

A professional diplomat who has previously 
served in Pans, at Lake Success and many other 
pos«. He seems friendly and agreeable enough on 
a short acquaintance. 

China 

Dr. Ho Feng-shun. Minister, tfi AugtuL 1947. 
Ambassador. 13 January, 1949. 

•He is a civilised and intelligent man who speaks 
fair English and belter German. His wife gives 
musical parties, He is very friendly. (Written in 
)94S.) 3 am not. of course, able to meet him 
officially, since he represents the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment of China, fWritten in 1950.) 

Cuba 

Don Lui-i F. De AI macro. Envoy Extra ordinary 
ami Minister Plenipotentiary. 25 February, 1950, 

After taking pan in the revolution of 1933 he 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs He did not, 
however, hold this post for long and says that he 
unratly prefers law and business lo polilics No 
rioubl he combines busimss with polities here but he 
is very pleasant company. 

Czceboflovrirle 

M. Zdendt Pj.ivda. Charge d’ Affaires, 26 Aucusi. 
1952 

M. Pmvdm b an deciro-technlcian and bool ami 
shoe operative from Moravia. I his is his first diplo 
mutlc post. A raw and inexperienced young man 
socially and diplomatically. but he is busy learning 
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French and English, evidently intends to get on in 
the world, and has his foot on lhe second or third 
rung of the Udder, 

Denmark 

M, Georg Lyngbyt Host, Minister, 5 May, 3953. 
He is on leave and I have nol yet met him. 

Ethiopia 

Mel bare Yayeg Vi tad. Ambassador designate.. 

I have not yet mci him. 

Pu nt 

M, Maurice Couvc de Murville. Ambassador, 
9 March, 1950, 

'He is well known eo the Foreign Office. E tind 
him a loyal and pleasant colleague. We keep in 
close touch, though he was absent for some time this 
summer having been appointed as a member of the 
French Delegation at Lake Success. Boih he and 
his attractive wife are Protestams. f Writ ten in 
1950.) 

Germany 

Dr. Gunther Fawclke. Ambassador 1 xtraordinarv 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, I is October, 1952, 

Herr Pawelke is a correct diplomat. having served 
in Bagdad and other Middle Eastern posts before the 
war. Although he comer from Sik-sLa., lie shows 
few signs of the bitterness one is accustomed to in 
most Germans from the lost provinces though he i% 
very sensitive. He is on good terms with the present 
regime here. In various matters of common interest 
he is ituisi cooperative. He talks good English 

Greece 

M. Michel Me las, Vmhsxvsador E. xtracf dinars 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, 26 August. Ids;, 

ML Meins, w ho is .i professional .iip3om.ii of about 
55. was at ooe lime or ihe Greek Delegation ns the 
League of Nations. Before coming here he was head 
of the department in she Ministry of Foreign Affair-, 
dealing with N ATO. This has given him a broad 
strategic outlook which places hint outspokenly on 
our side as regards our dispute with the Egyptian 
Government over our base in the Canal Zone. He 
seems |o cope competently with the affairs of his 
large and dilTicuit community. A shrewd, expen. 
diced and very friendly colleague. 

HtOy lire 

Mgr Albert Leva me. Apostolic Imcrnundo. 

9 November, Wu 

*A Monegasi|ue who is apparently much levs 
worldly ihati h is predecessor, I he Lue Archhixhop 
Hughes, He gives the impression that he is anxious 
not to gel involved in political circles in Egypt. He 
was a colleague of mine in Uruguay where I found 
him an agreeable colleactie. His health h pt.n*r. 
(Written art 1950.1 

IliingBiy 

M George- Zigor. Chargd d’Affsircs. tt Decem¬ 
ber. 1949. 

M Z4gor was in the pharntafcuiical hu-mess 
before he same to Egypt three years agn. having 
also done vornc joumalLsm In vicw r of his generally 
friendly and forthcoming disposition I was non vers 
surprised lo hear lhal he had had to leave hi* only 
child in Hungary last lime he went on lease. He is 
hoping lo gel another post shortly. 

lodoMcfia 

Maior-Gencml Radcn Hadji Abdul Kadir. Am- 
hia-ssadoT ExtraunliTi-try and Minister l*knipotertiLary, 
14 April. 1W {Minister from 25 March. l'L5y). 

Major-General Abdul Kadir was Vice*Consul at 
the Netherlands Legs lion m Jcdda before ihe w^ar 


In 1941 he returned to Indonesia and became a 
major-general in ihe army named hy ihe Japanese. 
He lias since served in Kabul uml Iclnan. He is 
well educated and highly intelligent, but evidently 
3u±s the tight-footed qualities pi his race. 1 suspect 
he is rather a tight-weight as well 

Iraq 

Ncpuih El R*wi Ambassador ExtOiordmary and 
Minister Pfcmpotcniiuy. I December. 1952 (Minister 
from 22 Qaober. 19501, 

After consadtrablc experience js a politician,, 
Necuib El Rawi was sem cs> Egypt on a temporary 
liiisES at the close of the unsuccessful Palestine war 
m order to- regulate the resulting disputes between 
Iraq and EgypL He .says that he liav found his 
task here mos[ complicated and foesci with dEffieuT 
On first acquaintance Ncgutb EJ Rawi seems 
10 be a seriou.s und cooridciarae personality, He 
expresses with every appearance of sincerity a 
strong belief in, friendship between Great Britain "and 
the Arab couniriev and has been helpful on several 
oorasions, 

Italy 

5r Fa squab? Jannclh Ambassador. Id March 

1953. 

Sr, Jan tie! ti. who is a bachelor of over 50 years, 
of age. was Political Direct or in the Italian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs before he came here and has been 
a diplomat for over 25 years. He is somewhat 
aidieted by the problems of his targe community here 
but seems to ‘-.how common sense an dealing with 
ahem. 

Japan 

Mr. Slugcru Vosano. Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary,. 8 January, 1953. 

He is on leave and I have nol ycl mei him. 

Jordan 

Awni Abdel Htdi. Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Minister Pfeni potent is ry, 29 November, 1952. 
(Minister front tl Gteiobflr. ]95S.) 

Awni Abdd lf;idi was fornterly a kiwyer m 
Pdestino, Hit- represented [he Arabs at various con¬ 
ferences m London before the war and sneaks with 
much admiration of the Btiiisfi statesmen he met 
there. I nforiunately he praerically never stops 
vjH*akjng h hut he- scents most anxious in everv way 
to sec the Canid Zone Ikisc question settled 
favnurabK and by agreement. 

Libya 

Saved Ibrahim but Ahmed .il Kharif el Senussi. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Flcniptitenliafv 
l designate), 

I havu- nc>i yet met him 

Lebaaon 

M Vadim Dimeshkieh. Counsel lor and Charts 
d’AfTnirts, 22 October. 1951. 

M Ditticshkieh ha- ;t sound Arab n\ nlurinrmry 
background He is a progressive nationalist who is 
sincerely anxious ih-at the Arab nations1 movement 
should preserve its (inks with the Western c-iuniries 
and no[ fat! uiti> (he hands of those who wish io 
iLii;-; into Islamic is..-!.i!ion He L irndligc;-.! .mJ 
.utivc and full of character He has had a great 
admiration for Great Britain ever since his service 
in London during the war where, ifteidcnuMy. be 
acquired a very nice English svife, 

Nrtht-rtands 

M Willem Cnwp Koofwmuv Ambassador Fxira- 
ordintir^ and Minister Merj^ptMcniiary, 26 August, 
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V| Kouprtum wai S^nsuirv-Oiwnl of ihc 
Netherlands mock exchange and' bankers organisa¬ 
tion before the war. He organised the economic 
.side of the Ministry of Foreien Affairs after [he wot 
and ha* since served in Washington. Me is 
accredited also to Syria and Lebanon He lakes 
much trouble to understand the Arab point of view 
and has even learnt a fair amount of Arabic, bin 
■nil tht> he is div.rmimj.nng and sensible and gives 
us nil the support io hi expected from a member 
of N.A.T-O- 

Manviv 

A new Minister h due to arrive shortly. 

Persia 

Mr Mn>vjud Miuzed, Ambassador Eura- 
ordmarv anil Minister Plenipotentiary,. Id Februarv 
1952. 

J have not met him. 

Poland 

M Wlodamierz Paszkowski Choree cTAffaires. 
K> April, 1952, 

M. Paszktm-ski is by origin a primary school¬ 
teacher from Pin*k, After that part of Poland was 
taken by Russia in 1939 lie spent some time in ihe 
Soviet Union and was associated with the pro-Com- 
mu nisi Polish Committee, After the war he became 
head of ihc Soviet Section of ihc Polish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs from I'Mu 5E. He came (o Egypt 

First Secretary in 1951 His communism hardly 
conceals his national pride in modern Poland. Like 
all Pofrs, he has very sociable qualities hut 1 detect 
a certain Slavonic fanaticism somewhere deep down 
in his naiurc. 

Pitriu^al 

Sr, Antonio dc Seve*. Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Picnipotemiary, t June, 1950, 

*M, de Stvcs has a great admiration for Britain 
and has gone out of his way since he arrived m Egypt 
to ■'how himself friendly and co-operative. 

He is very fond of riding ar,J l5f beautiful women 
on whom he showers lavish compliments without 
much tpparem suecesa Speaks fluent hut .strongly 
accented French and no English. (Written in 1950.) 

RoimhIi 

M Jon Georg-rscu, Charge d‘Affaire*. 10 June, 
1950, 

*K f urtdersnmi- more approachable than must 
of his Iron Curtain, colleagues arid will talk freely 
on my subiect th.it cannot be said to be even 
remotely connected wish polities Of other controver¬ 
sial questions. Speaks moderate French and no 
English <Written in 1950.) M. Gcorgescu w S % 
formerly -i professor of Philosophy and comes from 
Transylvania He is quite good company, 

saudi Arabia 

Sheikh Abdallah Al Ibrahim Al Fadl- Amhassa 
dor Extraordinary and Minister Pleftipoteotiary. 
2d September, 1952. 

Before Heine, promoted to become Minister here 
he w»v Consul-General m Cairo. He has previously 
served fora *h«rt lime in Washington, thus acquiring 
some knowledge of English, ft requires patience Its 
draw him out on arty tttfrieet and be generally prefers 
to keep his idea- to himself He is only to be seen 
in diplomatk society cm the more formal occasion:- 

Soik-l I ninn 

M Semen P. Kofcyrcv, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Picnipomuiary. 13 May, 1950, 

Hie iv well groomed and well dressed and has a 
relatively pleaMru manner. 1 have only seen him 


unbend once and that was at a reception given by 
him when he was trying to make me and others 
drink too much vodka for our comfort. He i> 
married to a pleasant looking little wife. Ehe> both 
speak some French, (Written rti 1950,) 

Spain 

Don Jose Fernandez Villaverde > Roca de 
rogores. Marques Jc Santa Crur Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 1 Mas, 
1953. 

Among our most charming and socially dis- 
tinguisben colleague. Both the Ambassador and hi* 
wife speak perfect English, and he Ins served in 
London. L n fortunately he prefers Alexandria in the 
hen weather, and a* hi. 1 - work does not in any way 
affect his mode of living, he has hardly been seen in 
Cairo since l arrived 

Sweden 

M Gustuf Wcidel. Envoy Extraordinary .usd 
Minister Plenipotentiary, 31 October, 1951. 

His somewhat formal Swedish manner barely bides 
it personality of ureal charm and distinction. He Jia\ 
the judgment and balance of many jeers’ experience 
as a diplomat, and ^ well able both to collect 
information and assess it. Hi* very nice wife is 
America cl 

Switnrknd 

M. Hrairy-Bdat de Fisuhei-Rcidicnb.ieh. Minister, 
K Deijjmbjif. J94 1 *. 

•Comes of a strong Catholic family, his brother 
being C ommander of the Swiss Guard at the Vatican 
Fk seems to be fairly well off but gives an impress 
skin of being closc-fisied He shows a marked flair 
for interior decoration and a cultivated taste in 
antiques. Married to a delightful lads who is 
nppararuh j talented amateur sculptress.' fWritten 
in 3 950,1' 

Syria 

Emir Moustatpha El Chehabi, Ambassador, 
lb September, 1952 fMinister since 24 Septem¬ 
ber. 1951), 

After a promising career as an agricultural expert 
Emir Mou&tipba El Che ha hi went into polities and 
wjv Minister of Agriculture, Finance, Justice and 
other portfolios. In the Course of a number of year* 
He says he found Syrian politics very wearing and 
was glad to retire to Cairo as Ambassador, Me 
scents to have j sensible approach to current 
questions. but his health is not good, 

Turkey 

M. Hidusi A, Fast Tugay. Ambassador Extra* 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 7 January, 

E95L 

We can always count on M Tugay for trenchant 
support in our difficulties with Egypt, Some 
l-oT leagues hint Thai this is because ins wife, who is 
a well-dinflected member of the Egyptian Royal 
family, has had her esEates sequestrated by the 
Egyptian Govern mem. Such critics probably under¬ 
estimate hue Turkish colleague, who hides'beneath 
his square, elderly: and decorous diplomatic exterior, 
a wealth of experience, j ready wit. .1 nice sen.se of 
humour md a mind well able to digest the mas* of 
informal inn he collects. 

Uregway 

Sr Antonio dt Fa sea Charge d'Affuires* 21 June. 
1953 

Sr. Pasta cloak a a distressing deafness by an un¬ 
remitting string of platitudes, He is a most trying 
colleague. 
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l ailed Mates 

Mr. Jefferson Calferv. Ambassador, 29 Septem¬ 
ber. 1949 

*1 had heard much about Mr. Culery before 
coming here and not much of it good, He has how¬ 
ever, shown himseir to be a mosl loyal and helpful 
colleague. I keep in the closest possible touch with 
him and our relations arc frank and cord til despite 
the imprcwo© he sometimes gives ihat friendliness 
needs something of an effort on his pan. tn hi 5 
dealings with the Egyptians he does not mince his 
words and always shows that in uur relations with 
Egypt, particularly in regard 10 defence, we have his 
full support und that of the United! Static GovcrEt- 
ment. He falls in readily with any schemes for 
demonstrating Anglo-American co-operation and 
friendship He and his wife entertain a good deal, 
I understand, though they wiselv refrained from 
doing SO during ihe summer in Alexandria. They 


have a large (lock of most expensive French servants. 
(Written in 1950-1 

Yemen 

El Saved All El Miuvcd. Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. 23 Fetnuarj. 1951. 

1 have not yet met him. 

A iiftuslavia 

M. Marko P. Sikcstc, Envoy Fxiraordinarv and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, 4 April, 1953. 

M. Nikesie, whu is a former Partisan^ was one of 
the Deputies for ihe City of Belgrade in the Skup¬ 
shtina. He has had no previous experience as a 
diplomat. He says he did not particularly want to 
ciimc but K now quite enjoying himself- lie open* 
nut noticeably when discussing his experiences as a 
Partisan but is otherwise rather uncertain. He 
speaks quite good French, 


X 








































